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For Mother and Kiddie at Home and For Father in the Office 








N every home Thermos has a thousand HE busy man of to-day has a Thermos 

uses, Catering to the comfort of everyone Carafe filled with his favorite bottled 
from Grandma to Baby. water chilled to his taste and placed upon 
[n summer weather it means cooling drinks, his desk every morning. Thermos keeps 
icy cold just when wanted onthe lawn. At it cold until the last drop is consumed. 
the hammock’s side it saves steps and adds Just imagine the pleasure and comfort of 
to comfort, . having a Thermos Carafe filled with some 
Baby’s milk 1s safeguarded against disease-breeding healthful, cooling drink on your desk these 


bacteria; afternoon tea on the verandah is made more 


( \ >r days. 
pleasant; and in the bedroom at night, Thermos hot summer days 


provides ice cold water all the time no matter how hot Thermos makes every walk of life easier—a wageless 
the weather. servant that makes its presence felt in countless ways. 
Thermos keeps fluids ice cold seventy-two hours, or For home, ofhce, factory or store—for outings of every 
steaming hot for twenty-four hours. sort—there is nothing to equal Thermos. 
Bottles Thermos Serves You Right — Carafes 


Hot or Cold, Food or Drink — 


$1.50 up When, Where and As youlike. $3.50 up 


The Genuine has Thermos stamped on the base. 


Kiddies have lots of fun with the pretty Thermos Picture Puzzle Cut Out. We will send you one Free on request, 


Norwich, Conn. THERMOS COMPANY Toronto, Canada 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BEST NEW NOVELS 





OWEN JOHNSON’S Greatest Novel 


A girl of the present day in re- 
volt, adventurous, eager and 
unafraid ; without standards, or 
home ties ; with a passion to ex- 
plore but not to experience, and 
a curiosity fed by the zest of life. 










7 
THE SALAMANDER comes roving from somewhere out of the 


immense reaches of the nation, revolting against the commonplace cf an 
inherited narrowness, neither sure of what she seeks nor conscious of 
what forces impel or check her. 


She brings no letters of introduction, but she comes resolved to know whom 
she chooses. 


She meets them all, the men of New York, the mediocre, the interesting, the 
powerful, the flesh-hunters, the brutes, and those who seek only an amused 
mental relaxation. 


She attracts them by hook or crook, in defiance of conventions, compelling 
their attention in ways that at the start hopelessly mystify them and lead to mistakes. 


And then she calmly sets them right and forgives them. 





Pictures by EVERETT SHINN. Net, $1.35 
From THE SALAMANDER 


By I. A. R. WYLI THE NATIVE BORN, Etc. 


Five Years 
to Find Out 


FIVE YEARS TO FIND OUT is well worth reading.— Boston Herald. 
Deliciously human from start to finish.— Chicago Examiner. 

Most interesting.— Boston Globe. 

This story will make many friends.—The Book News Monthly. 





Frontispiece by FRANKLIN BOOTH. Net, $1.35 


OTHER BOOKS BY MISS WYLIE 


THE NATIVE BORN DIVIDING WATERS | THE GERMANS THE DAUGHTER OF 
Net, $1.50 | Net, $1.25 Net, $2.00 BRAHMA. Net, $1.30 





From FIVE YEARS TO FIND OUT 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 
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Fiction 
Ade’s Fables. By George Ade. 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 
A collection of Ade nonsense stories, 
cleverly illustrated by John T. McCutch- 
eon. 


Dou- 


Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust. By Hum- 
frey Jordon. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Though it ought not to be so, the best 
point about this book is the picture it 
gives of the life in a university town— 
Cambridge, England—where Professor 
Pontifax has won a great name for him- 
self because of his research work con- 
cerning “flies livers.” Indeed there are 
many fine bits in the story—the dialogue 
is especially good, but constructively the 
book is poor—lacks cohesion, consequent- 
ly it drags and is tedious. The author 
has made the story secondary to the set- 
ting and this is poor art. We infer that 
when there is a tale to be told it will 
hold the first place in the author’s mind, 
but in this case the life at the universary 
occupies so much of Mr. Jordan’s 
thoughts that the real object of his writ- 
ing the book—to tell the story of this 
particular Mr. Dryasdust Professor of 
Some Science, and his very charming and 
very human wife, is continually thrown 
into the background. There is a spicy 
sarcasm throughout which is most en- 
joyable, but were the book condensed 
into a short story it would be a better 
piece of work. 


Cost of Wings, The. By Richard De- 
han. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Short stories of an excellent quality 
by a writer who is noted for this branch 
of work. The Cost of Wings is the story 
of an aviator; other titles include 
“Yvonne,” “The Gewgaw,” “A Vanished 


Hand,” “The Collapse of the Ideal,” “The | 


Last Expedition.” 


Curing Christopher. 
Tremlett. 
postpaid. 

Not a very elevating story, though 
smartly told. One of the flippant, ultra- 
modern studies of the vagancies of a 
man that are only too popular. 


By Mrs. Horace 
John Lane Company. $1.25, 


Daughter of Love, A. By Mrs. K. J. | 


Key. Duffield & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
The story of a child of unwedded par- 
ents, one of whom, the mother, is also 
an illegitimate child. The author tries 
to make love appear quite as noble lack- 
ing the conventional bond as when the 
seal of the law is set upon it. 
questionable theme at best, and the tal- 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


| If you want to read a clean, sweet, enter- 
taining story—one that will hold your 
| interest from start to finish—buy a copy of 


Here are expecta 
tion and enthusias.n 
justified alike ... 
A clear, clean, clever 
romance ... It 
unrolls itself as 
smoothly and vivid- 
ly as the film of 
a motion - picture 
drama. 


—New York World 


The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Miss Dalrymple 
has written a book 
that is extraordi- 
nary and of 
proportions ... 
is a big book ... 
A stirring, enter 
taining and con- 
sistently interesting 
romance, 


—Boston Globe 


By Leona Dalrymple 


The book is not a “problem” or “sex” novel; it does not deal with woman suffrage; it 


does not argue. 


“Diane of the Green Van” is frankly a story of entertainment. 


Most of the scenes 


are laid in the big out-of-doors ; it breathes the spirit of the open; it voices the feeling we 
all of us have for Nature’s beauties; it is swift in movement, full of surprises—bright, 


witty and gladsome. 


And through it all runs the golden thread of love. 


Healthy and 


clean—uplifting in tone—with strong action and drama—Diane is a fine, big story. 


Delightful Illustrations in Color 
By Reginald Birch 


Ready About June 10 


Nancy the Joyous 
A Novel of Pure Delight 
By Edith Stow 


We have never offered a book to the 
public in which we had more confidence of 
popular favor than we have for Nancy the 
Joyous, It is simply bound to make friends. 

A story of the Tennessee Mountains, where 
the sweet-scented, colorful woodland flowers 
abound, and where whimsical, adorable and 
humorous Nancy, ’midst the sunshine of 
gladness and delight, gains the love of the 
simple mountaineers and learns the joy of 
living and doing for others. 


Standard Novel Size. Beautiful cover and wrapper. 
Frontispiece in color; decorative chapter headings. 


$1.25 Net 


A Human Interest Edition of a Unique Book. 


A Popular Success—Over 100,000 Sold 


Price, $1.35 net 


Ready About June 10 


The New Mr. Howerson 


An Interest-Compelling Novel 
By Opie Read 


It is over five years since the publication 
of a book by Opie Read. He has worked for 
four years on The New Mr. Howerson, put- 
ting into it his ripened views and the ful- 
ness of his art. It was twice written with 
a pen; then turned into a play, before being 
given its tinal revision. It is a masterful 
piece of work. 

A powerful story with a big theme, enliy- 
ened with the quaint humor and philosophy 
that has made Opie Read famous. 


Standard Novel Size; 460 pages. 
$1.35 Net 


The Publishers’ Story Edition of 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 


By Frances Boyd Calhoun 


One of the most delightful books ever published. 


First issued in February, 1909, over 150,000 


copies have been sold. Now on press for the seventeenth time. 
kvch copy of the new edition will be handsomely boxed and contair an attractive brochure 


carrying « portrait of Mrs. Calhoun, her biography, and the “Publishers’ Story.” 


Reilly & Britton 


Publishers 


ents of Mrs. Key might have been more 
worthily engaged. 

First Step, The. By liza Orne White. 
Houghton Mifflin Cempany. $1.10, post- 
paid. 

A small New England town provides 
the scene for this comportable and thor- 
oughly delightful story about an unat- 
tached young woman who Lecomes one of 





Price, $1.00 


Chicago 


its inhabitants by reason of the old- 
fashioned house left to her by a relative. 
Among the very real people who surround 
her she finds many advisers; for the 
house is old and disreputable, with charm- 
ing remodeling possibilities, and every- 
body has different—and expensive—ideas. 
The first step before the front door is 
particularly decrepit, and on this she 
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A Remarkable Novel 


that will arouse much discussion 


FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULL SWING 


Is a distinct advance over her other successes, THE 
HEART OF A CHILD and PIGS IN CLOVER. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


“Full Swing” is such a remarkable study of a woman’s char- 
acter that it will rank as one cf the most notable books of the 
season. Agatha Wanstead is a type of heroine unlike any other 
in English fiction, yet as real as your oldest friend. Her pe- 
culiar influence over her family, her unfortunate gift for mis- 
judging herself and others, the price she pays for her blunders, 
form the main themes of this powerful novel. The other char- 
acters are no less real and absorbing, from the hard-living Irish 
nobleman who marries Agatha, to Andrew McKay who loved and 
understood her better than anyone else. Such a book as this— 
so broad in its scope—so vivid in the telling—so realistic in its 
portrayal of humanity—becomes a part of one’s knowledge of the 
world, as all real strong books do. 


ROMANCE—ADVENTURE—LOVE 


Jehane of the Forest 


By L. A. TALBOT. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Since Maurice Hewlett’s “Song of Renny” and “The Forest 
Lovers” there has been no finer tale of high romance than this. 
The scenes are setgin the marshes of Wales in the time of the 
second Henry. There is the freshness and quaint charm of olden 
days throughout all the adventure of Jehane, a winsome maid of 
the forest, and her lover, Sir Lambert. 


Two in the Wilderness 


By STANLEY WASHBURN. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
A strong hearty man—a girl of ultra fashionable society stranded 
by an unexpected accident in a Canadian forest and Mother Na- 
ture in her wildest moods are the principal characters in this 
story of rare naturalness—a tale which sweeps one through the 
splendid forest land of British Columbia. 


A TIMELY LOWER PRICED EDITION 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


Being the Story of the British Antarctic Expedition 1907-09 
By SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. New and Revised 
Popular Priced Edition. With a map and many illustrations. 
$1.50 net. 

The second Antarctic Expedition under the leadership of Sir 

Ernest H. Shackleton will start from the United States early in 

the Summer. The people of this country have shown the keenest 

interest in the various British Polar Expeditions, and it is: for 
the many who could not purchase the original $10.00 edition that 
this moderate priced volume has been prepared. The complete 

Narrative of the expedition is given, with the scientific discov- 

eries considerably condensed and described in a popular manner 


The Meaning of Art 


Its Nature, Role and Value 


By PAUL GAULTIER. With 36 illustrations. $1.50 net. 
This work was crowned by the French Academy of Mural and 
Political Science. Mr. Gaultier’s work will delight all lovers of 
the fine arts, and to many it will be the portal to a finer enjoy- 


ment of art and a deeper knowledge of its Nature, Role and 
Value! 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Practical 
Book of Garden 
Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, 
Pergolas, Tennis Courts, 


Lakes and Baths, Arches, | 


Cascades, Windmills, Tem- 
ples, Spring Houses, 
Bridges, Terraces, Water 
Towers, etc., etc. 


By PHEBE WESCOTT 
HUMPHREYS. Frontis- 
piece in color. 120 illus- 
trations from actual exam- 
plesofGarden Architecture 
and House surroundings. 
Square octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $5.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


CHICAGO RECORD- 
HERALD :— 


“To the lover of beauty, 
lay or professional. The 
Practical Book of Garden 
Architecture provides a 
springing font of pure 
delight. The material is 
rich and it is treated with 
sympathetic and compre- 
hensive intelligence . . . 
and as for the pictures— 
they’d lure mother birds 
from their nests!” 


The Flower- 


Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D. Frontis- 
piece in color, With 573 
line drawings in the text. 
16 full-page illustrations. 
Decorative lining paper. 
12mo. Bound in limp 
leather, in a case. $2.00 
net. Postage extra. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER :— 


“‘What’s that flower over 
there in the field? You'll 
find out in ‘The Flower- 
Finder.’ Gives many color 
charts and sketches; 
grouped so that you can 
easily find what you are 
looking for; is bound in 
leather that permits it to 
be slipped in the pocket,”’ 


The Training of 


a Forester 
By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


8 illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. Postage extra. 


Mr. Pinchot has written 
an inspiring volume on the 
profession which he has 
brought so forcibly to pub- 
lic attention. It contains 
in brief compass the most 
valuable and interesting 
facts touching this most 
important work. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 












must begin; it leads to many another 
improvement, and also to the real action 
of the story. Not a “thriller,” but cor- 
dially recommended for wide reading. 

Fool of April. By Justin Huntly Me- 
Carthy. John Lane Company. $1.35, 
net. 

By the terms of an eccentric man’s 
will, an obscure bank employee fell heir 
to great riches provided he accepted all 
the stipulations accompanying the wealth. 
For one year the beneficiary agreed to 
enjoy a life of ease and luxury, but what 
happened after that is left for the reader 
to ascertain for himself. We must admit 
that Mr. McCarthy has written a dis- 
tinctly modern story, sufficiently whim- 
sical to satisfy the most critical reader. 

Girls Marriage, A. By Agnes Gordon 
Lennox. John Lane Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

The story of a girl who marries with 
no knowledge of what marriage means 
and suffers in consequence. Her career 
is followed out carefully to a point where 
she finds the right man and realizes her 
feeling for him. 


Incandescent Lily, The. By Gouveneur 
Morris. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Short stories by a popular writer who 
does some very exquisite things in the 
way of fiction. Other tales included are 
“The Championship,” “A Perfect Gen- 
tleman of Pelham Bay Park,” “The Black 
Seat,” “Lady Pelham’s Protegee.” 


Inside the House that Jack Built. By 
George Leland Hunter. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 

Keeping Up Appearances. By Maxi- 
milian Foster. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A splendidly rational tale of how a 
young married couple came to grieve 
trying to be “swell” in New York on 
$5000 a year. The lesson they learn 
is a bitter one, but it brings out the right 
stuff in them finally. It is a clever tale, 
told with a great deal of humor and 
much interest. 


Matthew Ferguson. By Margaret 
Blake. G. W. Dillingham Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A romance of life in New York, the 
hero of which is a young lawyer, who 
marches triumphantly to success 

Monksbridge. By John Ayscough. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

Centuries age, we are told, an Eng- 
lish Catholic abbot, interested in the 
education of young men, founded a boys’ 
school in a little town on the Welsh bor- 
der, with special privileges granted it by 
King and Pope, and with scholarships 
which sent certain of its pupils to Ox- 
ford. When the English Catholic 
Church at the time of the Reformation 
declared its independence of Roman au- 
thority, this school came under the Es- 
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tablished Church and as such has con- 
tinued. Now, whether this was fair or 
not can be determined only by a thorough 
—and impartial—reading of English 
Church history; and upon just this point 
turns Mr. Ayscough’s new and interest- 
ing novel. 

Primarily it is a pleasant and really 
amusing story of small-town life in pro- 
vincial England. But its real purpose is 
controversial; and in order to establish 
its point that the English Church has no 
right to the many institutions which— 
like the Abbot’s School—were founded be- 
fore the English Reformation, the author 
creates a strange situation in which the 
narrow, bigoted members of the Monks- 
bridge community are all English Church- 
men, and the only really broad-minded, 
liberal, progressive and independent 
thinkers are the Roman Catholics; a sit- 
uation in which the defection from the 
School of one of the Boys, who is con- 
verted to the Roman faith, is made the 
topic of all England’s concern. It is hard 
to believe these things, in spite of Mr. 
Ayscough’s charming style. Better to 
read the story simply as a story. 


Oh, Mr. Bidgood! By Peter Blundell. 
John Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

An amusing story of the sea in the 
time of the Russo-Japanese War. It is 
good comedy. 

Quarterbreed, The. By Robert Ames 
Bennett. Browne & Howell Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

A Western tale of an Indian Reserva- 
tion, with a captain of the United States 
Army for hero. The fight he has to 
make against two powerful enemies gives 
a background to the very pretty love- 
story of which the “Quarterbreed” is the 
heroine. 


Rung Ho! By Talbot Mundy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

A strong story of the Indian Mutiny, 
involving a young Englishman who plays 
the hero and an attractive girl, the daugh- 
ter of a missionary, who figures as the 
heroine. It is excellent portrayal of In- 
dian character and presents a picture at 
once powerful and full of color. 


Storm. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.35, postpaid. 

A somber tale of the sea and the Cape 
Cod region. It has an atmosphere of 
the mysterious that fascinates, but lacks 
the lighter touch needed to keep the 
shadows from being oppressive. 


Things He Wrote to Her, The. By 
Richard Wightman. The Century Com- 
pany. 60 cents, postpaid. 

A man very much infatuated with an 
unhappily married woman pours out his 
innermost soul, telling her his hopes, am- 
bitions and longings in his letters to her; 
her replies are left to the reader’s im- 
agination. All the world loves and sym- 
pathizes with a lover and this case is no 
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J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


GILLESPIE 


, “Although this is Mr. Hay's 


first work, it impresses me as 


the creation of a Master Mind, | 
for it is instinct with a knowl- | 


edge of life.” 
—James L. Forp 
in The New York Herald 


Net $1.40 | 
wt = 








BARONESS ORCZY 
“UNTO CAESAR” 
A novel of the days of Im- 


_perial Rome under the Mad 
Emperor Caligula; ranked 


ANTONIN DUSSERRE 


JEAN AND 
LOUISE 


“Beautiful because it makes 
no pretense to beauty, it ap- 
peals to the reader with all 
the eloquence of originality. 
And for that reason it recalls 
MARIE CLAIRE.” 
—New York Times 
Net 81. 20 


“one ‘surviving author who 
_ may: write from actual experi- 
ence—an epic in the romance 


ae errata ee. 


Net $1.26 


Publizhers i inClmerica fot Hodder &Stoushton 
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—New York Times | 
Net $1.25 

By the author of ‘ 
pone Love Het No Mey 


COSMO HAMILTON 


THE BLINDNESS 
OF VIRTUE 


A novel which dares to chal- 
lenge ancient hypocrisies and 
tears the mask of smugness 
from the timid modern parent. 

“Uncommonly discerning, 


| persuasive and pleasurable.” 


—Boston Transcript 
Net $1.25 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


HER LADYSHIP’S 


OLIVER ONIONS 


THE STORY 
OF LOUIE 


“While it is all a story should 
be, it is much more. It is a 
Study in intellect and tem- 
perament.” —The Transcript 
“A new novel from this 
author is an event which no 
one who cares for literature 
should overlook.”—N.Y. Times 
Net $1.25 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


DOWN AMONG 
MEN 


“This is the story of the new 
man and the new woman— 
the greater Adam and the 
finer Eve. It is the tale of 
man’s gift to men and 

woman's gift to man.” 
—Norma Baicut Carson 
The Book News Monthly 


Net $1.25 


F._ TENNYSON JESSE 
THE 
MILKY WAY 


The London: Tatler christens 
this the JOY book and de- 
lovable, jolliest, most enter- 
es ce Sege 

a Net $1.25 


HAMILTON GIBBS 


THE HOUR OF 
CONFLICT 


“The frankness with which the 
central fact of the story is told 
will startle the timid reader.” 
—The Transcript 
“Quite convincing and has in- 
tensely dramatic situations.” 


—The Nation 
Net $1.25 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


A DOUBTFUL °° 


- CHARACTER 


“An attractive story of love, 
“adventure and mystery in 


which the cleverly ob- 

scures the solution until the 
very last pages.” 

—Los Angeles Times 

Net $1.25 


exception, as we may both laugh and sigh 
with the letter writer. 

Trail of Ninety-eight, The. By Robert 
W. Service. Grosset & Dunlap. 

Via P. & O. By Jane Stocking. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 

A charming love-story told in letters 
—the tale of a woman’s heart experience. 
The letters are written from Shanghai 
and have a delightfully foreign setting. 
By the author of 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A collection of army stories, most of 
them reprinted from an English maga- 
zine. 

Wonderful Visit, The. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Ore of Wells’ earlier stories reprinted. 


Wayside Neighbors. 
Wayside Lamps. 


By H. G. Wells. 


It 1ecounts the adventures of an angel 
who comes wounded to earth. One of Mr. 
Wells’ most effective fantasies. 


Yellow Angel, The. By Mary Stewart 
Daggett. Browne & Howell Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Many incidents of household distress 
due to the Exclusion Act which restricted 
Chinese immigration into this country 
are related in this highly amusing story. 

The “Yellow Angel” is a Chinese cul- 
inary artist whose menus were his em- 
ployer’s delight, while his spasmodic 
trips to his fatherland, the cause of con- 
sternation and family indisposition. The 
development of the Chinese-American 
gives a clear idea of the disadvantages 
of education to the woefully ignorant 
classes. The illustrations from photo- 
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W.L. Jacobs | 
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Gilbert Parker 


“eo Canada for is romance and not 
itten so fine a book as this.. It 

big impulses, 
all the art of the master craftsman 
passion and the 


“WPidst: paclabaal 
Will Levin§ton Gomfort 


me, 
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compelling in its 


he MPiracie Wean 


Frank Lb. Packard 


picked up this bc 
fervently. It held me enthiralled, i war marie, 


“An unusual story, with the “pr dd 
within it.’— The Times, New Yor 


_and read it—first hesitatingly, thén 


surprising; and capitally written.” 
Panam come. Sppk aad 


Ghe' Blindnaa of Virtue 
Gosmo °Hamilton 
A novel which\dares to challenge ancient hypocrisies and tears the mask of 


smugness from the timid modern 


parent. 
“Uncommonly discerning, —s ne peeounstte; a parable for the_ times.” 


— The 


me) GheVanéuard 
bd 2Ya = Yah and o{ciclel a0ch ahd ob ey ahfop a! 


This is at once a novel, -a series of vivid pictures, 2 


da chain of reminiscences. 


And it is more—it is the glad-hearted recital of a, pioneer man who shared in 


the romance of the redemption of the West. 


The Se8 8a days of the Old 


y chronicled—a real life story. 


“COheWPilk y Way 


a Terns Jesse 


The London Tatler has christened this the JOY 
is. Then The Tatler review goes on to say: 

evening. 
y that I have come across for months.” 


would choose for the darkest, 
on Be ce Ra aining st 


Book and the Joy Book it 
“And this would be ‘the book I 
It is the liveliest, most lovable, 


w Yorke 


aes mpor Sadar bo Stcashion 


graphs, like the story, are most interest- 
ing. 

Your Affectionate 
Elinor Glyn. 
postpaid. 

Much startling but sound philosophy 
has been given in Mrs. Glyn’s new book, 
composed of a number of instructive let- 
ters to a young girl about to make her 
debut. The sentiments are expressed “to 
prepare” the godchild “for her to fill a 
place in a social sphere and to gain hap- 
piness spelt with a big H.” The rules 
cover personal conduct, habits, religion, 
style of dress, matrimony, smoking and 
tango dancing, all of which are handled 
in a sensible, wholesome manner which 
should prove useful in every strata of 
society. 


Godmother. By 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, 


Biography and History 
Byron. By E. C. Mayne. Two vols. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.00, postpaid. 
Cesare Bergia. By W. H. Woodward. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50, postpaid. 
Charles Dickens Pasteur. By Albert 
Keim and Louis Lumet. Translated by 
Frederic Tabor Cooper. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 75 cents each, postpaid. 


Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50, postpaid. 

A detailed study from documentary 
sources of Johnston, Stuart, Longstreet, 
Beauregard, Benjamin, Stephens, Toombs 
and Semmer. It is careful, accurate 
work and includes a splendid chapter 
on the Battle of Gettysburg. It is a fit 


volume to’ place with this author’s work 
on Lee the American and will prove a 
book to be included in any comprehensive 
library of the history of the Civil War. 


Contemporary English View of Na- 
poleon. By F. J. MacCunn. The Mae- 
millan Company. $1.75, postpaid. 


George Hamilton Perkins, Commodore, 
U.S. N. By Carroll Storrs Alden. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

Commodore Perkins’ career was pictur- 
esque and adventurous in the extreme. 
He served with Farragut in some of the 
most notable naval engagements of the 
war; he was one of the two officers sent 
ashore to demand the surrender of New 
Orleans; and he was in command of the 
monitor Chickasaw, which had the most 
conspicuous part in the Battle of Mobile 
Bay. After the war Commodore Perkins 
held various important commands and 
cruised to many different parts of the 
world. This story of his life is told main- 
ly in letters, which are invariably inter- 
esting and make a biographic narrative 
of importance. 


Hannibal Once More. By Douglas W. 
Freshfield. Edward Arnold. $1.40, post- 
paid. 

History of the Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Edited by Eba Anderson 
Lawton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

The daughter of Major Anderson, the 
defender of Fort Sumter, here brings 
forward proofs of the claim that her 
father was the founder of the Soldiers’ 
Home in Washington. She produces doc- 
uments and facsimiles of documents, and 
sets forth clearly and in a way that 
seems to admit of no dispute to sub- 
stantiate her claim. The book is written 
from the point of view of a loyal and 
loving daughter, who is proud of her 
father’s achievements and who desires to 
have posterity give him all his due. 


Italy in North Africa. By W. K. Me- 
Clure. John C. Winston Company. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

A journalistic history of Italy’s war 
for a desert. It gives a complete history 
of the events leading up to the conflict 
and a review of the actual engagements 
involved in the campaign. There is also 
a portion devoted to speculating upon 
the future. Having an unusual oppor- 
tunity for gaining access to governmental 
documents the author is in a position to 
write authoritatively and in detail. 


Life, Letters and Addresses of John 
Craig Havemeyer. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

The founder of the famous sugar re- 
fining firm of Havemeyer is the writer 
of the papers gathered in this volume, 
forming the record of a man of action 
who did much for reform work and de- 
serves a place in the annals of history. 
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Life of the Emperor Francis-Joseph, 
The. By Francis Gribble. 
nam’s Sons. $3.75, postpaid. 

A splendid big biography, done with 
much of light and shade on the drawing 
of the portrait and including many facts 
contributing to the general surround- 
ings and the important events that touch- 
ed upon the Emperor’s life. 

Life of Rt. Hon. John Edward Ellis. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50, post- 
paid. 

Love Affairs of Napoleon, The. 
Joseph Turquan. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Mid Victorian Memories. By R. E. 
Tranallen. Hodder & Stoughton. $3.00, 
postpaid. 

More About King Edward. 
ward Legge. Small, 
$4.00, postpaid. 

King Edward is an ever fascinating 
subject and this book is one more con- 
tribution to studies of his life. It is 
very delightful, with many anecdotes and 
new facts that reveal even more clearly 
England’s late King. 


By 
John Lane Company. 


By Ed- 
Maynard & Co. 


My First Years as a Frenchwoman. 
By Mary King Waddington. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 

This tells of Madame Waddington’s 
life from 1876 to 1879. It has her usual 
brilliant touches and throws wonderful 
sidelights on an American woman’s career 
in France. 


Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases. 
By George Lincoln Burr. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00, postpaid. 

A volume on the series, “Original Nar- 
ratives of Early American History.” This 
book covers the period 1648-1706. It 
brings together selections from docu- 
ments that record famous witchcraft 
trials, thus adding a distinctively valu- 
able work to historic research collections. 

Richard Wagner: The Man and His 
Work. By Oliver Huckel. T. Y. Crowell 
Company. 75 cents, net. 

With Dr. Huckel’s completion of the 
translations of the music dramas of Rich- 


G. P. Put- | 


ard Wagner he has prepared this brief | 


biography of “a unique genius who was 
capable of revelations of sublime passion, 
conflicting temptations and triumphs, 
heavenly aspirations and many miracles 
of harmony.” 


That the soul of the German people | 


attains its highest perfection in music 
is best proven in Wagner whose talent 
was awakened by association with Weber 
and his analytical study of Beethoven. 

The simplicity with which the author 
draws his graphic picture of this im- 
mortal character will be welcomed with 
enthusiasm. 


Russell Conwell. By Agnes Rush Burr. 
John C. Winston Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


| 


STRIKING example of what modern 
methods in publishing are doing 
to save money for the lover of good 

books. Efficiency and economy applied 
to bookbinding, manufacturing in quan- 
tities, buying materials at rock bottom 
prices, eliminating the expenses of book 
agents and collectors. We have made all 
these savings and you can have the benefit 
of them. 

We believid that the 


we could put 


Shakespeare 


Complete in 10 volumes 
Notes and Comments by 
Hudson, Gollancz, and 
100 other authorities. 
Notes at the bottom «f 
pages. Glossaries, Study 
Questions. Index of char- 
acters, etc. Introduction 
hy Temple Scott. 





Cloth, per set . 2 36 net 
Flexible Leather, per set . $12 net 


Delivery Prepaid 50 cents extra 


Plutarch’s Lives 


Complete in 5 volumes. 
Clough Edition with His- 
torical Notes of Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith. Notes at 
bottom of pages through- 





out, not at the back of 
volume. Complete Index. 
Introduction by Temple 
Scott. 
Cloth, per set . Ses ahs . BY net 
Flexible Leather, per set 36 net 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Complete works, 5 vols. 
Includes many rare pieces 
not found in ordinary edi- 
tions. Introduction by 
Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of English in 
Harvard University. 





Cloth, per set 
Flexible Leather, hers set. 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra 


. BF net 
. $6 net 


Rare Writings of Dickens FREE 


Material hidden away forty years has just 
come to light. Newly discovered work of 
Charles Dickens, never before published in 
separate book form, has been prepared espe- 
cially for Lovers of Dickens. Thereare a few 
copies of this sixty-four page book available 
for free distribution. Be sure of yours. Fill 
in your name, tear out this coupon and mail 
today. Dickens’ Rare Writings will be sent 
you absolutely FREE, postpaid, and also a 
complete catalogue of the New National 
Editions. 


ee a ie ae ee 


Street. .... 


a ee ee 
B. K, 6-14 


The New National Editions 


Have Opened a New Era in Book Fublishing 
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classics on the shelves of every 
library, 


home 
in a form that would please even 
the most fastidious tastes and at a price 
The books are printed 
on fine opaque paper, large readable type, 
with choice illustrations, and bound hand- 
somely in cloth or leather as you prefer. 
The initial sale of these sets has proven 
our policy sound. It will pay you to learn 
more of this epoch-makiny departure. 
Use the coupon below. 


to fit every purse. 


Emerson 


Standard Works, 5 vols. 
Includes rare material not 
found in previous collect- 
ed editions. Introduction 
by Chester Noyes Green- 
ough, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of English in 
Harvard University, joint au- 
thor of ‘A History of American 
Literature.”’ 

Cloth, per set . Ore 
Flexible Leather, per set . 


Delivery Prepaid 25 cents extra 


Jowett’s Plato 


Best translation, 4 vols. 
Includes ‘‘The Repub- 
lic,”’ and ‘‘Trial and 
Death of Socrates’’ com- 
plete, with a comprehen- 
sive selection of ‘‘ The 
Dialogues’’ and ‘‘ The 
Laws’’ and Jowett’s com- 
ments, analyses, etc. Intro- 
duction by Temple Scott. 

Cloth, per set . ae . $2.50 net 
Flexible Leather, per set . . BS 00 net 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents extra 
1 


Arabian Nights 


Lane's Standard Transla- 
tion, 4vols. Expurgated 
for family reading, with 
voluminous notes. A treasure- 
house of world-famous stories. 
Introduction by William Allan 
Neilsou, Ph. D., Prof. of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University, 
author of ‘* Originsand Sources 
of the Court of Love,”’ ‘‘Essen- 
tials of Poetry,”’ etc. 


Cloth per set . $2.50 net 
Flexible Leather, per set. 35.00 net 


Delivery Prepaid 20 cents extra 


Charles Dickens 


Printed in America word for word in the 
same large size of type used in the Eng- 
lish National Edition, 40 vols., ‘‘ the only 
definitive and complete Dickens.”’ 


Publication plan two or four volumes monthly. 
No order filled for less than two volumes at a 
time. Six volumes now ready as follows: 1 and 2 
Oliver Twist, A Tale of Two Cities; 3 and 4 Great 
Expectations, A Child’s History of England; 5 and 6 
Pickwick Papers, Part 1 and 2. 


Cloth, 2 vols., boxed . Seg . BI net 
Flexible Leather, 2 vols., boxed . . $2 net 


Delivery Prepaid on two volumes, 10 cents extra 





. 3 net 
. 36 net 





Hearst’s International Library Co. 
119 Wesf 40th Street New York 


OE SATS 
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eg any contemporary book can be called a classic, 
surely ‘Penrod’ may be ranked among the immortals of 
American boy life in our literature.’'—New York Press. 


PENROD 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Harotp MacGraru says: “Best stuff Tarkington 
has yet done. Takes you back to ‘one old cat’ 
and ‘hub’ and pilfered grape-arbors.” 

E.tis Parker But er says: ““Tark’ has created 
another immortal boy to stand with Twain’s ‘Tom 
Sawyer,’ Aldrich’s ‘Bud,’ and that’s all I can 
say. But give Booth Tarkington a tip—never let 
‘Penrod’ grow up! We need him immortally boy- 
ish—so few immortal boys.” Illustrated by Gor- 
don Grant. 

GrorcE Ape says: “I think Tarkington has got 
more under the hide of the real boy, that is, deep- 
er into the psychology of juvenile deviltry than 
any one who has written boy stuff in our genera- 
tion. These stories are really notable and cause 
all of us Hoosiers to feel very proud of Booth 
Tarkington.” Net $1.25. 


Frank Norris’s Long-Lost Manuscript 


VANDOVER and 
the BRUTE 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Pit,’”’ ‘“‘ The Octopus,’’ 
**McTeague,”’ etc. 


H. L. MENCKEN says: “‘Vandover and the 
Brute’ has filled me with enthusiasm. Next to 
‘McTeague,’ it seems to me to be the most virile 
and straightforward thing that Norris ever did. 
The windy mysticism of “The Octopus’ is wholly 
missing; it keeps on a plane of extraordinary 
reality. It is a long while since a novel has 
made so powerful an impression on me... it 
seems to me that Norris has here done very well 
indeed. ... And the manner of the conclusion is 
perhaps the best thing in the book. 

The unflinching moral conviction of the book 
lifts it to a place not far below “McTeague” as a 
powerful private study, and as demonstration of 
Norris’s ability to strain out the essential subjec- 
tive significance in the bare outlines of common- 
place life and make it searchingly intense. Like 
“McTeague,” private study it is, it has rudiments 
of the epic spirit of the social studies of the wheat 
trilogy—New York Evening Post. Net $1.35. 


3rd Large Printing of Joseph Conrad’s 


CHANCE 


By the Author of “Lord Jim,” ‘ Youth,”’ 
‘“Twixt Land and Sea,”’ etc. 


New York Times says: “Flora de Barral con- 
quers her place in it—by chance, as must be with 
such sorely wounded souls. Although we never 
see her face to face throughout the story but only 
reflected, now in this mirror, now in that, she is 
one ¢ of the most appealing heroines in modern fic- 
tion.” 

Chicago Record-Herald says: “The plot of 
‘Chance’ is genuinely dramatic as life i is; lifelike, 
moreover, is the quiet manner of its outworking 
expression. Mr. Conrad respects life too deeply to 
play cheap tricks with it, and he knows that in 
real life the tragic climax rarely develops in con- 
ventionally tragic manner. The effect upon the 
reader is that of utter and intimate conviction.” 
Net $1.35. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


Books You Should be Reading 






ADE’S FABLES 
By GEORGE ADE 
New Fables in Slang 


“Ade has the relentless eye 
of an acute observer, and in 
these new fables he dismays 
the reader by burlesquing his 
secret foibles in inimitable 
mock heroics. Mr. Ade is up- 
to-the-minute with his satire 
and makes pleasant fun of the 
tango, the suffragette and 
other features of present life.” 
—Philodelphia North American, 
Illustrated by John T. Me- 
Cutcheon. Net $1.00. 


MY GARDEN DOCTOR 


By FRANCES DUNCAN 


The Gospel of the Healing Qual- 
ites of Mother Earth! 


“By a mere suggestion she 
makes you look at life in the 
perspective and you see visions 
of a real life overflowing with 
quiet joy. Read ‘My Garden 
Doctor’ once and then you will 
go back to it, as I did, picking 
out little bits of humor and 
little human touches that you 
like to think about.”— New 
London Telegraph. Net $1.00. 


A SON OF THE AGES 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 
Author of “The Story of Ab.” 
Second Large Printing 


“A remarkable story of the 
evolution and early history of 
man, preserving its unity by 
making each successive stage 
the reincarnation of a single 
individual. These stories are 
packed with scientific and his- 
toric truth underneath the ad- 
venture and the romance, fas- 
cinating to all readers. We 
may all be glad to refresh our 
memories with facts presented 
in Mr. Waterloo's poetic and 
picturesque style, as well as 
to enjoy a book which be- 
longs to genuine literature.”— 
New York Times, Illustrated. 
Net $1.25. 


The LOVES of AMBROSE 
By MARGARET VANDERCOOK 


“So wholesome with his 
homespun philosophy is Am- 
brose that his story breathes 
a healthy enjoyment akin to 
that which so completely cap- 
tivated the public when Mrs. 
Wiggs was introduced to the 
book-loving world. One feels 
convinced, along with Am- 
brose, that it is well there is 
no marriage or giving in mar- 
riage in heaven.’’— Louisville 
Times. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL SANITY 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


Professor Munsterberg here 
takes up some of the import- 
ant problems of the day and 
shows how the application of 
psychological principles will 
help in their solving. Some 
of the problems discussed are: 
Women and the jury sys- 
tem, investors and _ wild-cat 
schemes, publicity and the sex 
problem. Net $1.25. 





Many people can not get books. If 
there is no bookstore near you, we shall 
be glad to send books on approval. 



































































| tures of Real Japan. 








Tolstoy. By Edward Garnett. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

A monograph of great interest on the 
“Modern Biographies,” small hand books 
done by scholars and containing the best 
that scholarship can produce. 

With Walt Whitman in Camden. By 
Horace Traubel. Volume III. Mitchell 
Kennerley. $3.00, postpaid. 





Travel and Description 


Among the Primitive Bakongo. By 
John H. Weeks. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

This gives a record of thirty years’ 
experience living among the tribes of 
equatorial Africa. The study is minute, 
somewhat too much so probably for the 


| lay reader, but giving material of infinite 
| value to the student of strange tribes. 


There are many illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and a most wonderful set of chap- 
ters on the habits and customs, the life 
and the religion of these strange and 
savage peoples. 


Antarctic Penguins. By G. Murray 


Levick. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 
By Nippon’s Lotus Ponds. Pen Pic- 


By Matthias Klein. 
F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Attractive travel sketches of Japan, 
done with an exquisite sense for the 


beauty and charm of the flower king- 


dom. The book is delightfully illus- 


| trated. 
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Days in Attica. By Mrs. R. C. Bon- 
sanguet. The Macmillan Company. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Review later. 

Glasgow: The Cathedral and See. By 
P. Macgregor Chalmers. G. Bell & Sons. 
50 cents, postpaid. 


How to See the Vatican. By Douglas 
Sladen. James Pott & Co. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


A complete description of the Vatican 
with many illustrations. Part of the 
book appeared earlier as The Secrets of 
the Vatican; it is now rearranged and in 
a measure amplified. 

In Far New Guinea. By Henry New- 
ton. J. B. Lippincott Company. $3.50, 
postpaid. 

A painstaking account, not meant to 
be popular, of the work done among the 
Nedauan people of New Guinea. The 
manners and customs and odd character- 
istics of these unknown tribes are de- 
scribed with the knowledge of one who 
has had personal observation on which 
to base his statements. There are many 
photographic reproductions in the vol- 
ume. 


Londoner's London, A. By Wilfred 
Whitten. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 





A book of sketches that seek out all 
the most interesting and often the least 
known places in London. Written by 
one who knows and loves the town, it is 
very comprehensive, very appreciative 
and very allusive. All the literary folk 
who have from time to time helped to 
give color to the city are brought upon 
the stage, with the result that we have 
the real bookish atmosphere that makes 
London the greatest literary center in 
the world in all times. 


Modern Mexico. By R. J. Machugh. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50, postpaid. 


New Guides to Old Masters. By John 
C. Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
75 cents, each. 

Amsterdam, The Hague, Haarlem, 
Brussels, Antwerp. 

Paris. 75 cents, postpaid. 


London. $1.00, postpaid. 

By John C. Van Dyke. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A series of manuals, “New Guides to 
Old Masters.” The book on Paris cov- 
ers the Louvre and that on London takes 
up the National Gallery and the Wal- 
lace Collection. 


Peak Country, The. By Joseph E. Mor- 
ris. A. and C. Black. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Real Mexico, The. By Hamilton Tyfe. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

The correspondent for the London 
“Times” writes brilliantly of Mexico as 
it is to-day in the midst of its troubles. 
The book is an able study of contem- 
porary Mexican politics and life and has 
many excellent pictures. 


Round the World in a Motor Car. By 
J.J. Mann. G. Bell & Sons. $3.00, post- 
paid. 


Story of Mexico, The. By Charles Mor- 
ris. John C. Winston Company. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

A popular study of this romantic coun- 
try from the days of the Aztecs to the 
present, with a great number of photo- 
graphic reproductions of recent make. It 
is only natural that there should be a 
great deal of interest displayed in Mex- 
ico just now, and this is the type of book 
almost anyone can read and enjoy. Some 
of the chapter heads are “Oppression of 
the Working People,” “Sporting Life in 
Mexico,” “Ancient Mexico,” “The Career 
of Porfirio Diaz,” “The Madero Revolu- 
tion,” “Huerta and the Constitutional- 
ists,” “Villa,” “Our Family of Republics,” 
“Mexico and Her Future.” 


Through Jubaland to the Lorian 
Swamp. By I. N. Dracopoli. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $3.50, postpaid. 

This recounts the adventures met with 
in a trip devoted to sport and exploration 
in African jungles. The party pene- 
trated the unknown Lorian Swamp, and 


discovered many things of interest and | 
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Worth While Books for Boys and Girls 


THE YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY OF 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


50 Cents 


Real literature, heart-warming literature. The kind read and re-read by boys and 
girls, and by men and women also; because written by great writers who lived real 
lives and who had something great to say: Robert Louis Stevenson, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Howard Pyle, Ernest Thompson Seton and others. The volumes in this series 
represent widely different types of literature ; but each of them was chosen in accord- 
ance with a comprehensive scheme to interest, instruct and develop the growiug 
mind and character. 


Around the World in the Sloop “Spray.” | Krag and Johnny Bear. Being the Per- 

By Captain Joshua Slocum. sonal Histories of Krag, Randy, Johnny 

The Eugene Field Book. Edited by Mary Bear and Chink. By Ernest Thompson 
E. Burt and Mary B. Cable. Seton. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert | Lobo, Rag and Vixen. Selections from 
Louis Stevenson. ‘* Wild Animals I Have Known.”’ By 

Children’s Stories in American History. sore Thompson Seton. 

Children’s Stories in American Progress. 7 canter ae een and vege 

Children’s Stories in American Literature, + i pcb a Oe ae 
1660-1860. ere 7 . 

Children’s Stories in American Literature, ba Page Story Book. Selections from 
1861-1896. the Writings of Thomas Nelson Page. 

By Henrietta Christian Wright Poems of American Patriotism. Selected 


. by Brander Matthews. 
Don Quixote de la Mancha. From the TheR It Book. Selecti f tt 
translation of Duffield and Shelton. oe Sane een TS 


cpg Rese f ‘ r Writings of Theodore Roosevelt with an 
bn m. Bust and Lacy Lefling- Introduction by Robert Bridges. 
Fanciful Tales. By Frank R. Stockton. ~~ agneee Aeeaiiante of Robin Hood. 
Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates. By The van Dyke Book. Selections from the 
Mary Mapes Dodge. pat ‘ el 
; Writings of Henry van Dyke. Edited 
Hero Tales. By James Baldwin. and Arranged by Professor Edwin Mims, 
The Hoosier School Boy. By Edward 


with a Biographical Sketch by Miss van 
Eggleston. Dyke. 


At 50 cents each, there is no reason why the foundation of a good library 
should not be lald at once. Boxes of 20 volumes at $10.00 or 10 volumes at $5.00 
make encouraging presents for young people. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN LIBRARY 


ON THE MAKING OF A HOME AND ITS GARDEN 


25 Cents. This Set, Ten Volumes, $2.50 


Every home-maker and amateur gardner should own this series of authoritative 
and well-illustrated hand-books. Text, picture and diagram make perfectly clear the 
way to make and develop many of the more important features of a modern country 
or suburban home. The writers are authorities on their particular subjects. 

This little library is issued by the publishers of ‘‘ House and Garden.’’ The 
introductory edition sold at 50 cents the volume. 


This special edition is printed from the identical plates of the original: text, 
illustrations, number of pages are exactly the same—excellent works of the book- 
maker’s craft, and they sell at 25 cents a volume, instead of 50 cents. 

Own these for your own pleasure and profit or give them to the friends in the 
country with whom you spend your week-ends. 


Making a Rose Garden. By Henry H. 


Making a Lawn. By Luke J. Doogue. 
Saylor. 


, : Making a Garden with a Hotbed and 
Making a Garden to Bloom This Year. Colaframe. By C. H. Miller. 
By Grace Tabor. 


Making the Grounds Attractive with as Seite Furniture. By Abbot 
Shrubbery. By Grace Tabor. , 


Making a Garden of Perennials. By W. | Making a Garden of Small Fruits. By F. 
C. Egan. F. Rockwell. 


Making a Poultry House. By M. Rob- | Making and Furnishing Outdoor Rooms 
ert Conover. | and Porches. Ly H. D. Eberlein. 


Ask your bookseller to show you these books 
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WU TINGFANG 


Late Chinese Minister to the 
United States 


AMERICA THROUGH THE 
SPECTACLES OF AN 
ORIENTAL DIPLOMAT 


Wu Tingfang writes as he talks. 
Everybody remembers his witty, 
shrewd sayings, when he was 
Chinese Minister. 

His book is written as if to ex- 
plain these strange United States to 
the Chinese. It touches on nearly 
everything: feminism, hatpins, 
styles, the presidency, barelegged 
dancing, even religion. 

We shall all laugh over it—and 
do some real thinking. $1.60 wet. 


The TWO 
AMERICAS 


By GEN. RAFAEL REYES 


Ex-President, Republic of Colombia 


The opening of the Panama Canal 
should begin a tremendous change in the 
relations of the United States and South 
America. American parents and sons 
alike will find new fields of opportunity 
opening tothem. Gen. Reyes describes in 
detail the economic and political situation 
of the important countries through which 
he has recently completed a journey. He 
also tells of thrilling early explorations. 
Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


LAS DOS AMERICAS 


(Spanish Edition of the Above) $3.00 net. 


MY LADY OF THE 
CHINESE 
COURTYARD 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


The life of a high-caste Chinese woman. 
As a bride she writes with the glamour of 
youth in an exotic setting, suggestive of 
rare perfumes and priceless fabrics. She 
rebels against her despotic mother-in-law, 
and is lonely because of her husband's 
absence. Her joy over the birth of a son, 
the touching of her life by Christianity, 
and her changes in later years are well 
told. With 31 beautiful illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net- 


The CHASSEVANT 
METHOD of 
MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Developed and proved through a gener- 
ation at the Geneva Conservatoire, this 
successful method is akin to Montessori’s 
ideas. By ingenious material well applied 
it teaches pitch, rhythm and the elements 
of composition before mechanical drudg- 
ery is begun. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S 
MONEY 


AND HOW THE BANKERS USE IT 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Every man or woman who has money 
in a bank, trust company or savings fund, 
or pays premiums on insurance, has a 
vital interest in this book. 

It is simple, and will interest those who 
have no time for abstruse financial re- 
ports or hasty inaccuracies. It offers 
remedies for present conditions. 

It is by a man who is known through- 
out the United States, and whose state- 
ments are so important that they must be 
read even by those who disagree with 
him. $1.00 net. 


The DANCE 


ITS PLACE IN ART AND LIFE 
By “THE KINNEYS” 


Here is an answer to the question—How 
can we best understand and enjoy the 
dance? This book explains the dance as 
an art, ballet and pantomime as well as 
the national and other dances. The Rus- 
sian School and various individual dancers 
are fully treated and a practical chapter 
on modern ballroom dancing is included. 
The authors, noted as painters, have 
through long study and enthusiasm be- 
come experts on the dance. Profusely 
illustrated by photographs, drawings and 
diagrams, Cloth, 8vo; net, $3.50. 


MONTESSORI’S 
OWN HANDBOOK 


Specific directions for using 
the material in home or school 
and conducting a class. Not 
a substitute, but a supple- 
ment for’ The Montessori 
Method.” Theonly book 
competent for its pur- 
pose. Profusely illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 
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B.N.M. 
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New York 
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Publishers—FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY—New York 


note. The book is excellently and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Tramps Through Tyrol. 
Wolcott Stoddard. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

A splendid piece of descriptive work 
about a country not so well known to 
the tourist. This author now reveals 
many of the beauties of a wonderful 
land in which he has lived for some time 
and where he has found a great deal of 
inspiration. 

Two Years Under the Crescent. By 
H. C. Seppings Wright. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $3.00, postpaid. 

The author of this book is of the staff 
of the “Illustrated London News.” He 
gives a complete account of the Balkan 
War, including the fall of Adrianople and 
the Treaty of London. Mr. Wright con- 
tends that but a small amount of really 
accurate information about this import- 
ant conflict has been given to the world; 
it is his object to correct errors and to 
fill gaps by supplying a record at once 
detailed and reliable. His book contains 
some thirty illustrations, some in color. 
It is a volume filled with thrilling ad- 
ventures and a graphic narrative of 
events that will figure in world history. 


By Frederick 
James Pott & Co. 


Educational 


Art of Story Telling, The. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A book for parents and teachers, giv- 
ing suggestions for the telling of stories 
and including some forty-five splendid 
stories given in full. Every child enjoys 
hearing stories told, and this little book 
will be a joy to those who own it. 


Banking. By William A. Scott. 


Taxation. By C. B. Fillebrown. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Two volumes in the “National Social 
Science” series, handbooks designed for 
general and practical use. 

Bays’ American Commercial Law Ser- 
ies. Miniature Business Law Library. 
Callahan & Co. $9.00, postpaid. 

Nine small volumes, entitled as follows: 
“Contracts,” “Negotiable Papers,” 
“Sales,” “Agency-Partnership,” “Corpor- 
ations,’ “Insurance,” ‘“Debtor-Creditor- 
Bankruptcy,” “Banks and _ Banking,” 
“Property.” They represent a concrete 
statement of informing facts on all these 
subjects and provide the business man 
with a compact but complete equipment 
of legal information. The study has been 
condensed and simplified to meet every 
manner of demand and to put a source 
of ready reference into the hands of 
every one engaged in businesses that 
give rise from time to time to perplex- 
ing questions. 


Business English. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


By Rose Buhlig. 
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NEW BOOKS 
OF TRAVEL 


Hunting in the Arctic 
and Alaska 


By E. Marshall Scull, author of **A Bit of 
Wild Africa,” etc. 

Mr. Marshall Scull tells the story of an 
adventurous big game hunt, of which the 
trophies included specimens of practically 
all the game to be met with in Alaska, the 
western Arctic Ocean and the shores of 
Siberia. Notable as the account of the 
first successful hunting expedition to the 
northeastern shores of Siberia. 

Crown Octavo. 320 pages, with 106 valuable 
illustrations and 10 new maps. $2.50 net. 


From the Congo to the 
Niger and the Nile 


By H. H. Adolph Friedrich, Duke of Mecklenburg 

An account of the German Central 
African Expedition of 1910-1911—one of 
the most remarkable of all African expe- 
ditions in point of results. The descrip- 
tion of the native tribes, flora and fauna 
has an interest no less absorbing because 
of its permanent value. 


2 vols, Cloth. 526 pages. 514 illustrations. 
$9.00 net, 


The Story of Mexico 


By Charles Morris, author of “‘New Century 
History of the United States,” etc. 
““A timely and comprehensive work.” 
—New York Sun. 
Includes a history of this romantic and 
beautiful land, with a graphic description 
of its civilization and its magnificent re- 
sources. The author deals frankly with 
the present unrest of Mexico and its causes. 
Octavo. Cloth. 400 pages. 100 illustrations. 
$1.20 net, 


Italy in North Africa 


By W. K. McClure, London “Times” Correspondent 
A full, fair account of Italy’s war for a 
desert. The diplomatic history leading up 
to the occupation of Tripoli, together with 
a careful review of the campaign, precedes 
interesting chapters on the Italian army, 
the Arabs and the Turks. 
67 half-tone illustrations. Five maps and a full 
index. Crown octavo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 


The Story of the 


Panama Canal 
By Logan Marshall 
Adopted by the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, for the course 
in Physical and Commercial Geography, 
because of the clearness and completeness 
with which it covers the history of the 
isthmus and the building of the canal. 


Appendix. Numerous illustrations and maps. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


Order from any Bookseller or 
from the Publisher 


The John C. Winston Co. | 


PUBLISHERS : PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





A text-book for general use, forming 
an easy reference as to the correct use 
of words. A book that should prove of 
immense use to business people. 


Chemisty. By Georges Darzens. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A volume in the “Thresholds of Sci- 
ence Series,” a book to meet the popular 
demand for a simple text-book that can 
be used by laymen as well as students. 

City School Supervision. By Edward 
C. Elliott. World Book Company. 

One of the “School Efficiency Series,” 
in this case applied to New York City. 
These are important volumes, which take 
up in detail the methods of educational 
government. The series complete will 
form a set of invaluable hand-books for 
those interested in bettering educational 
conditions. 

Greek Spirit, The. By Kate Stephens. 
Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

A brief account of Hellenic thought 
and feeling written for the layman and 
younger student. A comprehensive study, 
reliable and interpretative. 

Initiation Into Literature. By Emile 
Faguet. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A work of introduction for the be- 
ginner, an able book of introductory ideas 
and general facts. There are special 
additions for the English edition, the 
original work being in French. 

Letter Writing: Business and Social. 
By H. Cramp. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

A manual for the business man, very 
complete and up-to-date, with helps for 
social correspondence, the whole illus- 
trated with many good examples. 

Man and His Forerunners. By H. V. 
Buttel-Reepen. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Natural Law in Science and Phil- 
osophy. By Emile Boutroud. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75, postpaid. 

Progress of Eugenics, The. 


$1.50, postpaid. 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakes- 
peare. D. C. Heath & Co. 


A volume on the Arden Shakespeare, | 


school readers, with notes. 

Teaching Sex Hygiene in the Public 
Schools. 
& Co. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A practical hand-book for parents and 
teachers, one that will help not a little 
in showing a safe and sensible way for 


the schools. 

Unemployment. By A. C. Pigon. 
| Common-Sense in Law. By Paul Vin- 
| ogradoff. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents 
each. 


By Caleb | 
W. Saleeby. Funk & Wagnalls Company. | 


By Dr. E. B. Lowry. Forbes | 


the introduction of this newer study into | 


If you are a writer, or if 
you have the great desire 
to write—the usual sign of 
inborn literary talent— 
study of THE EDITOR, 
the twice-monthly journal 
of information for lit- 
erary workers, will enable 
you to produce salable 
manuscripts. 


THE EDITOR prints, in addition 
to practical articles by editors and 
writers, and a classified index to the 
contents of current magazines, complete 
information of novel, short story, play, 
essay, and verse prize competitions, 
and statements from editors of their 
current requirements. 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart says: 
“THE EDITOR helped to start me, 
cheered me when I was down and led 
me in the straight path until | was able 
to walk alone.” 

Twice-monthly, yearly subscription 
$1.50; single copies 10 cents. 


THE EDITOR, BoxG, Ridgewood,N.J. 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 


erary workers. 
re-write and sell 


Helps you write, 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 
desk. Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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The Best Selling Novei 


in America and England 


THE 
FORTUNATE YOUTH 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
GLORIOUS ROMANCE 


““*The Fortunate Youth’ is thor- 
oughly Lockian ; its pages radiate sweet- 
ness and light.’”” |—Boston Transcript. 


““A fairy story possessing not only 
the charm of this kind of fiction, but 
also the witchery of Mr. Locke’s pen.” 

—New York Evening Sun. 

‘“*The story has charm—the same 

dainty cleverness and choice humor 


that has made its author beloved by alli 
who care for romance.”’ 


—Los Angeles Times. 


Illustrated by Keller 
Cloth. $1.35 net 


JOHN LANE COMPANY . 


A STEPDAUGHTER OF 
THE PRAIRIE 


By MARGARET LYNN 


A glowing romance of daily 
life in the lonely wastes of the 
Far West. 

$1.25 net 


THE RECONNAISSANCE 


By GORDON GARDINER 


A thrilling adventure story of 
self-forgetting endurance, devo- 
tion, and courage. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net 


A LAD OF KENT 


By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel of vigorous 
life, adventure and bubbling 


humor. 
Ready in May 


crumave. xx. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °scts esac 


64-66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


__ ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Year’s Two Biggest Novels 











A Masterful Book 
By the Most Significant 
American Novelist 


THE TITAN 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of “Sister Carrie,” “ Jennie Ger- 


hardt,” “The Financier,” etc. 


“THE TITAN” is the story of a 
Mirabeau of finance—a born leader, 
unquenchably desirious of the applause 
of both men and women, and uncannily 
endowed with the faculty for attracting 
their loyalty. ‘‘ Frank Cowperwood,” 
genius of finance, protagonist of great 
business mergers, art patron and light- 
o’-love, is the incurable individualist 
who has been produced by the business 
conditions of the last two decades, a 
man we condemn, yet, for his hugeness, 
must admire. 


Cloth. 552 pages. $1.40 net 


NEW YORK 





New and Forthcoming Macmillan Fiction 





THE STRENGTH OF 
THE STRONG 


By JACK LONDON 
A new book of life and adven- 
ture in this popular author’s 
best style. Ready in May 


FAITH TRESILION 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
An attractive story of early 
nineteenth century life in a re- 
mote village in Cornwall. 
Ready in May 


THE RETURN OF THE 
PRODIGAL 


By MAY SINCLAIR 


A new book rich in character 
study by the well-known author 
of ‘‘ The Divine Fire.” 

Ready in May 
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Two “Home University Library”’ books, 
a library growing day by day, each add- 
ed volume giving a simple, comprehen- 
sive treatment to some subject of special 
or general interest. 


Religion 

Book of Public Prayer, A. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A compilation of prayers made by 
Beecher, some of the greatest public 
prayers and devotional outpourings of 
the last centuries. A book of pure in- 
spiration. 

Church Efficiency. By D. C. Tre- 
maine. F.H. Revell Company. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

A handbook for the pastor who would 
do the most and the best for his church. 
It ought to be a part of every minister’s 
equipment since it discusses briefly, but 
most practically, these questions which 
are always coming up to baffle and per- 
plex. 

Evolution of a Missionary, The. F. H. 
Revell Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

The story of the life of John Hyde De 
Forest, for thirty-seven years mission- 
ary of the American Board in Japan. 
It is a book that will interest all mis- 
bionary students, because it describes 
conditions so accurately and gives so 
vivid a picture of what the work of a 
missionary Means. 

First Chapter of Genesis as the Rock 
Foundation for Science and Religion, The. 
By Albert L. Gridley. Richard G. Bad- 
ger. 

If this book had been written thirty 
or forty years ago it might have had a 
steadying effect on disturbed minds that 
never drew the distinction between poetic 
figure and literature. It makes much 
show of scientific terminology and of lit- 
erary resources. But the apologetic that 
spends itself on the literal Genesis as 
a scientifically proved basis of faith is 
going back to the days when Tyndall 
and Huxley and some geologists shook 
many weak knees. But that day has 
gone by. The reaction has come through 
a much more profound knowledge of the 
Bible which needs no such antiquated 
straining in the wrong direction to “jus- 


| tify the ways of God to men.” 


Jesus is Here! By Charles M. Shel- 
don. George H. Doran Company. 

Most live readers will remember the 
furore over Sheldon’s In His Steps six- 
teen years—more or less—ago. This vol- 
ume is its sequel. It contains the main 
characters of the first book and was pub- 


| lished serially last year. 


It is a story, crude enough from a lit- 
erary point of view, but with a kind of 


merit that entitles it to a place in the 


critic’s thinking. Its mission is to pic- 








ll 





ture the place of Jesus in our modern 
social world and with unflinching realism. 


Many persons will think it irreverent. 
Some have, indeed, even threatened the 
author should he ever issue it in book 
form. But the truth is that instead of 
treating Jesus’ presence and influence 
among us as that of an unseen felt spirit, 
it pictures Him as a real person much 
as the newspapers report the doings of 
a revivalist. And why not? 


The plan is perfectly proper. Jesus 
is real or nothing and this makes Him 
very real. The story might have been 
better and the plan better worked. But 
for what it is it is not to be condemned 
but received seriously as a gospel teacher 
reverent and devout. 


Lord’s Return, The. By Jesse Forest 
Silver. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


An able discussion of Christ’s second 
coming, reviewing the various theories 
propounded from time to time and taking 
up in detail Scriptural evidence. The 
work is scholarly, but very clear, form- 
ing a most excellent work for ready ref- 
erence. 


Minister in the Itinerant System, The. 
By Thomas B. Neeley. F. H. Revell 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

One of the ablest discussions yet pre- 
sented of the ministerial itinerant sys- 
tem. It will interest all Methodists, 
especially at a time when that church is 
making so many important charges. 


Prodigal and Others, The. By Len G. 
Broughton. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Some of Dr. Broughton’s most appeal- 
ing sermons in a pleasant appearing col- 
lection. This preacher is always worth 
reading—he is a man with a vision. 


Twilight Talks to Tired Hearts. By 
W. W. Whalen. Mission Press of the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word. 


This book of counsel for Roman Cath- 
olic readers bears the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Chicago. Its point of view 
is necessarily papist and as such it ap- 
pears well adapted to its purpose of 
making better children and better men 
and women by making them better Ro- 
man Catholics. 


Juveniles 


Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners. 
By A. Hyatt Verrill. Harper & Bros. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A practical garden book for young 
people, giving instructions as to how to 
make a garden and how to make one 
profitable. 


Real Electric Toy-Making for Boys. 
By Thomas M. St. John. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 
Neale’s Civil War Library 


General Randolph K. Evans, U. S. A., Commanding the Department of the East, with 
headquarters at Governor’s Island: “I appreciate the value of your work for American 
literature in general, and especially what you have done as a military missionary in pub- 
lishing books which many other publishers would have rejected, with a view to increasing 
military comprehension among our people,—an important part of governmental knowledge 


in regard to which a great majority of our people sit in outer darkness and blissful ignor- 
ance.” 


Pilot Knob: The Thermopylae 
of the West 


By Cyrus A. Pererson, a Federal par- 
ticipant, and JosEpH Mitts Hanson. The 
authors, both writers of distinction, have 
utilized accumulated data, including a great 
deal of correspondence with respect to the 
battle, and have embodied the narratives of 
more than one hundred survivors of the 
conflict. Octavo, 324 pp. $2.15 by mail. 


The Battle of Gettysburg: The 
Crest Wave of the Civil War 


By Francis MARSHAL, a Union partici- 
pant. Octavo; 327 pages, besides 50 illus- 
trations, approximately. $2.15 by mail. An- 
other important work on Gettysburg re- 
cently issued by our house is “The Attack 
and Defense of Little Round Top,” by 
Oliver Willcox Norton, a Federal partici- 
pant. Octavo; 350 pages, besides illustra- 
tions. $2.15 by mail. 


General Literature 


Thomas Nelson Page, American Ambassador to Italy, author of ““Marse Chan,” “Red 
Rock,” and other books: “There is no publisher whose publications interest me more and 
whose books I have bought in the last few years a greater number of.” 


Memoirs The Political and Economic Doc- 


By Joun H. Brinton, M. D., LL. D., 
with an introduction by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. Dr. Brinton was a war surgeon, 
with the rank of Major, on the staff of 
General Grant. His memoirs make an im- 
portant addition to American literature, 
covering, as they do, a period of more than 
fifty years. $2.15 by mail. 


Masters of the Show 


trines of John Marshall 


By JoHN Epwarp Oster, A. M., LL. B., 
Department of Political Science, Columbia 
University. There are many features of 
this volume that have never been brought 
out before, such as the hitherto unpublish- 
ed letters of the great Chief Justice, his 
speeches, and the cream of his decisions. 
The letters show the working of his mind 


perhaps even better than do the decisions: 
They show his prejudices, his pride, his 
strength, his weakness, and reveal Mar- 
shall as he has never been known to any 
living person. Large octavo; approximately 
200,000 words. $3.25 by mail. 


BIERCE’S COLLECTED WORKS 
AND NEALE’S MAGAZINE 
ALL FOR $15.00 


$3.00 DOWN $2.00 A MONTH 


Only a few sets of the first large “Buckram Edition” of “The Co'lected Works of 
Ambrose Bierce,” compiled, edited and arranged by the author, are now leit. They are 
exactly like the “Autograph Edition,” which is sold at $120 a set net, except for the binding, 
which is buckram instead of full morocco. They are a part of the first printing. There are 
I2 massive octavo volumes to the set, comprising altogether 1,250,000 words, approximately. 


While they last, one of these sets and Neale’s Magazine for one year will be supplied 
to subscribers at $15, payable $3 down and $2 on the first day of each month thereafter 
until payment in full shall have been made. No discount for cash. No special contract 
blank necessary to those who refer to this announcement when ordering; but further in- 
formation, table of contents,’ prospectus, will be supplied on request, if further informa- 
tion be desired. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW (London): “The binding and printing are perfect, 


recalling the best productions of Colburn and Rivingtons at the beginning of the last 
century.” 


As Seen in Retrospect By One Who 
Has Been Associated With the American 
Stage for Nearly Fifty Years. By Av- 
custus Prrov. Profusely illustrated. $2.15 
by mail. 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 
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NEALE’S FOR JUNE 


Discovering Our Parents By Burr Chapman Cook 


Starting out with a charming plea for the crumbling walls of the palace of childhood, 
Mr. Cook develops a deeper significance in this paper ; for he has heard the cry of the 
children “growing up, darkened, massed, dangerous,” into the American future, and he 
asks us to care tenderly for all our children. 


A Watcher by the Dead 


This powerful story is the fourth of a series that will run through twelve consecutive 
numbers of Neale’s Magazine. By many Ambrose Bierce is thought to be the greatest 
writer of short stories. His “Collected Works,” complete in twelve volumes, were re- 
cently published by the Neale house. 








‘By Ambrose Bierce 


Thought and Its Expansion By Lily Young Cohen 


This paper—the fourth of a series of twelve critical literary studies that Miss Cohen 
has written for Neale’s—is noteworthy for the reason that in it is drawn the line that 
separates plagiarism from the development of thought expression. Like the published 
papers of this series,—“Apostles of the Commonplace,” “Lords of the Realm of Fiction” 
and “The Function of the Critic,’—this article is highly important as a contribution to 
America’s scant literature of criticism. 


The Professional Witness By Edwin V. Mitchell 


In this authoritative article the abuses of the system that governs the testimony of 
expert witnesses in criminal cases are explained by a member of the Massachusetts Bar. 


Jewl-yus Seezer By Sam M. Byrd 


The Negro as he is to-day in America,—the educated Negro, but every inch a Negro,— 
is ambalmed in this short story. Here is fiction essentially new. Nothing similar to it 
has ever been published heretofore. 


Thurnelda By Willard French 


In every number of Neale’s Magazine a complete novel is published. The novel in 
the June number is by Willard French, author of “The Lorelei,” “The Devil’s Discharge,” 
and other successful books. This story will be sold at a dollar on its publication in Sep- 
tember. It is romantic fiction at its best. 


Book Reviews By High Authorities 


This department, which is marked by rare insight, clever comprehension, absolute in- 
dependence and convincing style, will supply valuable aid to him who seeks guidance in 
the latest literature. Studies for this number are made of both recent American and for- 
eign books of international interest, all treated with impartial criticism. 


The Tomb of the Beautiful Spirit By J. Stanford Edwards 


Tense, dramatic, engrossing, this short story,—which is no tepid tale—bears the im- 
print of rich originality, and is worthy a place among the great short stories of American 
literature. ° 


Our Hireling Presidents By Walter Neale, the Editor 


“Mediocrity, incompetence, servility, inefficiency, cowardice, absence of self-reliance, 
lack of initiative, inability to succeed alone in any walk of life, dependence on others for 
a livelihood,”—these, says Mr. Neale, have been the dominant qualities of our recent 
Presidents, who have been hirelings. Exactly four-fifths of them have tried to make their 
own way at different times, but soon failing, returne { to wages. 


May We “Split the Infinitive” ? 


To wedge in an adverb between “to” and the infinitive verb is not “to split the in- 
finitive,” says Miss Leonard, for “to” is not a part of the real infinitive, which is pri- 
marily an abstract noun, the mame of the verb itself. Author of “Grammar and Its 
Reasons,” and for many years a teacher of English, Miss Leonard is counted an authority 
on English composition. 


By Mary Hall Leonard 





Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company New York 








A book of directions for the making 
of simple toys operated by electricity. 


When Max Came. By Edna A. Brown. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Max came from Europe to his New 
England cousins. It was a question if 
he was welcome. But when all the young 
people got together, they had such a good 
time that Max’s foreign training was for- 
gotten. A delightful story for boys and 
girls of from twelve to sixteen. 


M iscellaneo us 


Arms and Industry. By Norman An- 
gell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, posi- 
paid. 

Review later. 


Better Babies and Their Care. By 
Anna Steese Richardson. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 

This tells how mothers can make their 
babies “better babies.” The book is full 
of practicable suggestions, written from 
a point of view that admits the necessity 
for individualistic treatment. It forms 
a text-book that will be of real value to 
mothers and prospective mothers. The 
work was originally undertaken for the 
“Woman’s Home Companion,” and the 
editor of that magazine vouches for the 
qualifications of the author. 

Building by a Builder. 
A. Howes. 
postpaid. 

A practical handbook that will be of 
immense help to those who contemplate 
having any kind of building erected. It 
is well illustrated from photographs. 


Deaf, The. Their Position in Society 
By Harry Best. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A scientific study of the deaf in Amer- 
ica, and of their relations to their fel- 
lows. The study is not medical, nor does 
it involve a consideration of law or edu- 
cation, but rather it takes up the place- 
of the deaf in society and studies the 
method of education for this large part 
of the population in a way that has not 
before been done. 


By Benjamin 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20, 


Dry Fly and Fast Water, The. By 
George M. L. La Branche. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00, postpaid. 

A book that studies minutely the sub- 
ject of fly fishing, with records of fishing 
with the floating fly in American trout 
streams. An able book based on actual 
experience, written by an _ enthusiast 
who would prove theories rather than 
propound them. 


Dyak Chief, The. By Erwin Clarkson 


Garrett. Barse & Hopkins. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Essays and Miscellanies. By Joseph S. 
Auerboch. Two volumes. Harper & 
Bros. 
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A collection of essays and studies on 
a large variety of themes by a prom- 
inent lawyer, some of which have been 
published, others not. Mr. Choate writes 


an appreciative foreword in which he | 


prophesies many readers for the books, 


and in which he pays a graceful tribute | 


to the high literary quality of the work. 
Some of the essays are “The Bible and 
Modern Life,” “English Style,” “The 
Search of Belisarius,” “Literature and 


the Practical World,” “Protest of the | 


Democratic Party,” “President Roosevelt 
and the Trusts,” “Matthew Arnold.” 


Fancies, Fashions and Fads. By Ralph 
Nevill. Brentano’s. $3.75, postpaid. 


Figures Famed in Fiction. By H. G. 
Pillsbury. Rand, McNally & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Figures Famed in Fiction is a title 
which makes immediate appeal to the 
person whose busy workaday life has 
not sounded the knell of his literary in- 
terest. It sounds like a “short cut,” and 
he seizes upon it with avidity. But as 
he reads, he becomes conscious that there 
has been decided moralistic bias in the 
process of compilation, and he is a little 
annoyed that literature has been made a 
trap to lure him unto preachment. These 
are not so much famous figures that are 
chosen as figures which lend themselves 
to use as illustration of human goodness 
innate or acquired. 

Jean Valjean, John Halifax, Tom 
Brown, Sydney Carton, Lorna Doone, are 
all widely known; while Donovan, Mar- 
cus Vinicius, Robert Falconer, Donald 
Marcy, Sheila Mackenzie, Clement 
Vaughn, Berault, Angela Messenger, Dr. 
Hopkins and Mr. Crupp have varying 
degrees of fame. Apart from the some- 
what sermonistic element, the book is an 
honest and fairly successful attempt “to 
preserve unimpaired the moral strength 
and the inherent beauty of the original 
writings, and to retain the 
breadth of the author’s conception and 
a firm grasp on scene and situation.” It 
will doubtless serve many people as im- 
petus to read some of the books upon 
which the sketches are based. 


Garden Patch, The. By Edward Du- 
Bois Flint. John Lane Company. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

This handy little book will likely prove 
a valuable assistant to amate ir vegetable 
growers and the apropos original verses 
will frequently provoke a smile. Details 
as to the origin, soil, time and locality 
for planting; manure, fertilizers and the 
pests which afflict the various classes 
each are given a share of careful con- 
sideration. 


Harper’s Gasoline Engine Book. By 
A. H. Verrill. Harper & Bros. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

(Continued on page 22, Adv. Section) 
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The Last Shot 
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By FREDERICK PALMER 


“A picture of war as it is fought to-day in the wth degree of its modern izati d methods. . . 
It is not necessary to recommend this book ; it is sure to be read widely onl Gaivniiily an se of it 


spreads.”"—New York Tribune. 


“War as he knows it is what the author seeks to paint; war as it is, not as it was or ought to be... . 
The portions in which he tells of the fighting between the two armies are red with realism. . . . Mr. Palmer's 
theme is a big one, and his descriptions of modern warfare in its various phases are vivid."—N. Y. Times 

“It carries a wonderful thrill, for into its chapters of battle Mr. Palmer has written vividly the details 


gathered during his own repeated 


Vain Oblations 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON 
GEROULD 


Of these stories Miss Gilder says 
in McClure’s Magazine: 

‘Vain Oblations’ is one of the 
most remarkable short stories that 
was ever written by an American 
author. The way this story is told 
makes one feel thet the thing not 


only could have happened, but did | 


happen, though it may never have 
happened. 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


The Incandscent Lily 
and Other Stories 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 
author of ‘“The Penalty,” ‘‘It, and Other 
Stories,” etc. 


“He is a true artist—the most 
skilful short-story writer in Amer- 
ica.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

“These stories are unique. - . 
In craftsmanship, too, th 
level which places Mr. 
the first rank.”"— San Francisco 
Argonaut. 

$1.25 net; postage extra 


Shallow Soil 


attain a 


By KNUT HAMSUN, the great | 


lorwegian novelist. 

James L. Ford, of the New York 
Herald, says that if the Norwegian 
names of Hamsun’s characters were 
changed for American names this 
novel would suit New York as well 
as it does Christiania. 

“Shallow Soil” is a social picture 
of Christiania, which involves a su- 
perb presentation of friendship be- 
tween two young men, and two love 
stories, one intensely tragic, the other 
of unusual depth and meaning. 

$1.35 net; postage extra 


A Village Romeo 
and Juliet 


By GOTTFRIED KELLER, the 
famous Swiss novelist. With a Biograph- 
ical and Critical Introduction by Edith 
Wharton. Translated by A. C. Bahl- 


mann. 
$1.00 net; postage extra 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


orris in | 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Rung Ho! 


| (Goin and Win) 
By TALBOT MUNDY 


2nd Large Edition 

“India, Kipling’s India, 
as nobody 
except Kipling has written 
‘about it before. May Tal- 


‘bot Mundy give us more of 


India.” 


written about 
| 
| 





—New York Times. 


‘Rung Ho! 


“is a real book—a ringing 
tale of India.” 
—New York World. 





‘Rung Ho! 


“* does not purport to be other 
, than a story, and that it cer- 
tainly is—full-blooded, vivid 
and absorbing.” 

—Richmond Times Dispatch. 


Rung Ho! 


‘is a striking story of strife 





preceding the great Mutiny.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


$135 net: postage extra 


Fifth 
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experiences as a correspondent at the front."—New York World. 


The Witness for the 
Defense 


By A. E.W. MASON 
$1.35 net; postage extra 


The powerful scenes in India 
and Enland, the intricate mystery 
of plot, the firm drawing of charac- 
ter, have hurried this novel into its 
third large edition already. It is 
recognized as the author's finest 
story since “The Four Feathers” — 
has led reviewers to compare him 
with the celebrated writer of this 
type of story, Wilkie Collins. 


The Lodger 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
author of “The End of Her Honeymoon."” 

With every new novel Mrs: 
Lowndes's circle of readers widens: 
“The End of Her Honeymoon,” 
turning on a singular mystery of 
Paris in the year of the exposition, 
was discussed even in editorial col- 
umns of newspapers. “The 
| Lodger,” a story somewhat similar 
jin type, yet curiously different, 
| published only a few weeks ago, is 
| now in a second large edition. 





$1.25 net; postage extra 


Maje: A Love Story 


By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON. 


With Frontisptece in Colors and other 
Illustrations by Walter Biggs. 
| “Just a line to express my pro- 
| found appreciation of the beauty 
| and symmetry and rare suggestive- 
| mess of ‘Maje,” which I have but 
| this moment finished."—C, A/- 
| phonso Smith, Edgar Allan Pro- 
Jessor of English in the Univer- 
| sity of Virginia. 

“Your charming little story. . . . 

ope ‘Maje’ is rapidly becoming 
| what it deserves to be—A Best 
| Seller."—W. M. Hunley, Pro- 
| fessor in University of Virginia. 


75 cents net; postage extra 
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**] think I know what this means to you, dear.”’ 
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Everybody's Birthright 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


* Everybody's Lonesome,” 


* The Gleaners™ 


The story of a girl who followed in the footsteps of Jeanne D’Arc and learned 
to play the courage game as well as helped others to learn how to play it 


I 
“Sorrow is a Kind of Highway” 
HE door-bell rang, and Jean buried her head 

I deeper in the pillows of the big davenport in 

the library. Why, oh, why did people insist 
on making these dreadful calls of condolence? End- 
lessly, it seemed to her, they came and went— 
whispering. to Hilda at the door; waiting, like spec- 
ters, in the drawing-room; tiptoeing up to her 
mother’s chamber, and there going over with her, 
as she lay abed, all the details of Margaret’s death. 
Jean hated them all. Yes, hated them. What did 
they know of the agony of Margaret’s loss? They 
could go away—to their homes, to their amusements 
—and laugh and forget. Why did they come here 
and walk softly and talk sadly, as if they under- 
stood? Why did her mother see them and tell them 
each in turn about Margaret—just as if they cared? 
After each departure her mother was more incon- 
solable than before. Jean was impatient with her 
mother’s weakness. Of course she grieved for Mar- 
garet! But if she grieved as Jean did, could she talk 
about it to these people? Jean couldn’t talk about 
her loss—hardly even to Dad. She couldn’t feel that 
any one in all the world could understand. For 
Margaret was her twin. They two had been sep- 
arated scarcely an hour in their lives—nearly seven- 
teen years. From morning till night, and from night 
until another morning broke, everything that Jean 
did, or tried to do, deepened her sense of loss. Mar- 
garet, alive, was “half of everything;” but by the 
tragic arithmetic of death, Margaret, going away, 
did not leave half of anything. There are many 
precious things in life of which half is worth no 
more than half of a baby—as Solomon knew when 
he proposed that consolation. 

Jean’s slender figure, prostrate on the big brown 
davenport, shook with sobs. Everybody told her she 
must try to control herself, must try to keep from 
sobbing and crying, or she would break her health. 
They didn’t seem to realize that the one thing Jean 


did not dread was that her health would break. No- 
body knew how many times Jean’s lithe, black-clad 
body had thrown itself, in a passion of agony, on 
Margaret’s grave; nor how Jean had cried, with her 
face pressed against the sod, “I want to come, too, 
Margaret! I want to come, too!” 

The library was dark, and very still. The short 
autumn day had been a gray one; and the shadows, 
which had not been driven out of the corners of the 
big room all day, came trooping forth unchallenged, 
and swathed it in deep duskiness by four o’clock. 

Some one came down the stairs, and back to the 
library door and looked in; then went away. Jean 
heard the footsteps, but did not raise her head. 

Then Hilda came through the dining-room and 
into the hall, to light the electric lamps. 

“Did Miss Jean go out?” a woman’s voice asked. 

“No, ma’am; I think she’s in the lib’ry,” Hilda 
answered. 

In a minute, Jean knew, Hilda would switch on 
the library lights, to look for her. So she called out: 

“I’m here. What is it?” 

“A lady—Miss Binford—to see you, Miss Jean.” 

Jean clenched her hands and stiffened her slight 
body resentfully. Why couldn’t they leave her alone 
—these people who thought they must “condole”? 

But Jean had been bred to courtesy of manner. 
She rose to her feet instantly and went towards the 
door. 

“How do you do?” she said, politely. “Just a 
second—till I reach the light switch—so you can 
see—it’s very dark 

“Don’t turn on the lights, please—unless you want 
to,” Miss Binford pleaded. “I can see.” 

“It was very good of you to come,” Jean started 
to say, after her best formula for such occasions. 

But she had scarcely got it out, in her automatic- 
ally polite way, when she found herself enfolded in 
Miss Binford’s arms. 

“Dear little Jean!” Mary Binford said—and there 
was a catch in her voice, a sob, that made it very 








different from the voice of other persons who had 
tried to be kind. 


Jean clung to her; she could not speak. She 
could feel sorrow in the heart of the woman who held 
her against her breast. This was, Jean knew by a 
flash of intuition, not a comfortably happy woman 
who had looked in to say, “You must try to bear up 
—for your parents’ sake,” and then would go on her 
way to some club or tea, to tell other comfortably 
happy women that she had been to see the Fahrlows 
and that “calls of condolence are so trying.” 

“I don’t know that you remember me, Jean,” Mary 
Binford began, when she could command herself— 
the sudden clinging of Jean’s thin arms about her 
neck had shaken her soul’s depths. “I went to school 
with your mother,” she went on, checking Jean’s ef- 
fort to reply. “I haven’t—we haven’t seen a great 
deal of each other, latterly—we haven’t—our paths 
haven't seemed to cross. But sorrow is a kind of 
highway—isn’t it? On it we all meet. I wanted to 
come to your mother, to the girl I used to know, 
when I heard of her sorrow. But most of all, Jean, 
dear, I wanted to come to you. I haven’t seen you 
in a long time—but I couldn’t get the thought of 
you out of my mind. I think I know what this means 
to you, dear. I know what it means to have some one 
go away and leave life—no, not blank! we could bear 
that—but just packed with memories that taunt us, 
every minute of the day, and worst of all, in the long, 
crawling minutes of the night.” 

They sat down on the davenport, and for a few 
moments they just clung, one to the other—girl to 
woman, and woman to girl. 

It was Jean who spoke first. 

“Was it—your sister?” 

“No, darling. I never had a sister. I always 
wanted one. When I was a little girl, I wanted a 
sister more than anything else in the world.” 

“And did you—get over wanting one?” 

“I didn’t just ‘get over’ it, dear; I want one yet. 
Every time I see two sisters happy in each other I 
seem to feel all I’ve missed. But when I grew up, 
and had learned how to get along in my sisterless 
way, I—something else came into my life, and filled 
it so full of glory and the most perfect comradeship 
I could think of only one happiness that could make 
life any more wonderful; and that was a little girl, 
whose name was to be Jean. Do you understand, 
dear?” 

Jean tightened, for a moment, the clinging of her 
arms about Miss Mary. And Miss Mary knew that 
Jean understood. 

“T’ll tell you why her name was to have been Jean 
—that little girl who never came—and then perhaps 
you’ll know why I wanted to come to you so much. 

“When I was nineteen, I went abroad to study 
painting. I had wanted to go for more than a year. 
But my parents wouldn’t listen to any suggestion 
that I go alone; and they couldn’t go with me. Then, 
it all seemed arranged for me by Providence: two 
of our dearest friends were going over to spend a 
year or more. They were a childless couple, the 
most charming people imaginable. Professor Dur- 
land was a French-Swiss, from that neutral ground 
near Geneva which is neither Switzerland nor 


France. His wife was from the old duchy of Lor- 
raine, in eastern France. They had been teaching 
over here for twelve years, and they were very home- 
sick. They decided to go back for a year—maybe for 
two—and they offered to take me with them. It was 
a wonderful offer, for they were the kind of persons 
who make young folks very, very happy and who help 
them to find all the loveliest things in life. My 
parents knew them well, and were delighted to let 
me have this opportunity. 

“We had a teeny-weeny apartment in Paris—not 
just in the Latin Quarter, but not far from it, on 
the left bank, as they call that side of the Seine 
where the schools and colleges are. Sometimes we 
ate in the restaurants for which the quarter is al- 
most as famous as for its schools. And sometimes 
we went out to the little shops where one can buy 
all kinds of ready-cooked things (including the best, 
smoking-hot French fried potatoes, of which a fresh 
lot seems always to be just coming from the kettle 
of fat) or order things cooked especially; and then 
we'd set the table in our little living-room and have 
a jolly meal at home. It was all like a continuous 
picnic.” 

Mary Binford could not see Jean’s face, but some- 
thing less fallible than sight told her that Jean was 
interested; that probably for the first time since 
Margaret went away, Jean was feeling something 
which did not remind her of her loss. 

“In our leisure times,” she continued, “we went on 
the most enchanting excursions, around Paris and 
out of Paris. The Durlands were the most wonder- 
ful guides and companions any girl could possibly 
wish for. And they were the dearest lovers! People 
who didn’t know they had been married for twenty 
years used to think they were on their honeymoon, 
They were! Their honeymoon never waned. 

“Those were the days when everybody rode bi- 
cycles. We each had our own wheel, and on them we 
went all over Paris, and to all the places near by. 
We saw pictures and studied architecture, and stood 
‘all thrilly and chilly’ where historic things had hap- 
pened. It was just like living in a most marvelous 
story-book, with splendid illustrations opposite every 
page. 

“And then to make it more than ever like a story- 
book, there came into it a—Prince. He was study- 
ing architecture, at the Beaux Arts. I was studying 
painting, under Boutet de Monvel. He was—— 
You want to know how he looked, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jean. 

“He was quite tall and—well, sturdy without 
being at all stocky or stout. And he had fair hair, 
thick and fine, a great thatch of it; and gray-blue 
eyes; ana the most beautiful mouth I have ever seen 
on a man. I used to study all the great statues that 
showed manly beauty, to see if one of them had a 
mouth at once so strong and so sweet as his. And 
it always seemed to me that none of them had. 

“He was with us a great deal—a very great deal. 
The Durlands liked him, and he liked them, and we 
were all very happy together. We seemed to have 
a thousand tastes in common. And then we dis- 
covered—he and I—that we had ideals in common, 
too—ideals of what we hoped to be and of what we 
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hoped to do. And my life was so full of happiness 
that I—well, when it all went away I——! But I 
want to tell you about Jean:” 


II 
In the Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arce 


“In Paris, school vacation begins on the first of 
August. And for a long while before August came, 
we had been planning our vacation jaunt. I don’t 
know whether you happen to know about it or not, 
but Boutet de Monvel, in whose studio I studied, 
was the painter who did such beautiful Jeanne d’Arc 
pictures—for mural decorations. I think you may 
have seen some of them when they were exhibited 
in this country—or perhaps you have the book in 
which they are reproduced in color, with his own 
charming text accompanying them. 

“Well, I studied them enthusiastically. I had al- 
ways loved the story of Jeanne. And our plan for 
that August jaunt on our bicycles was to go over the 
Jeanne d’Are country—all the places associated with 
her—from Domremy to Rouen. This was delightful 
for the Durlands, because it meant revisiting the 
neighborhoods they had known and loved when they 
were young. And it was ideal for Laddie—that was 
what I always called him, dear—because on our 
way he would see many of the cathedrals and cha- 
teaux he was eager to study. 

““As I look back at it all, now, it doesn’t seem to 
me that there can ever really have been so much hap- 
piness in the world as when we were swelling the 
sum total in those days. The way we studied road- 
maps and guide books! The way we freshened up 
our history! And the way we planned our picnics by 
the roadside at noonday—our halts for the nights in 
little French inns.” 

An instinct tenderly wise had made Mary Binford 
preface the recital of this happiness by the simple 
statement that it did not last. A tale of radiant days 
would have been no better than a taunt to Jean. But 
a tale of golden days, from which all the gold van- 
ished, gave her an opportunity to compare this sor- 
row with her own. And so she listened. And at 
times she almost forgot to compare. 

“We left Paris, shortly after the early dawn, on 
the morning of the first of August,” Mary con- 
tinued, “and went by way of Fontainebleau and Sens 
and Troyes to Domremy, Jeanne’s birthplace. And 
there we stood in the room where she was born, and 
in the other humble room that was hers; and went 
into the tiny village church where she worshipped 
God; and into the fields where, when she was tending 
her father’s flock, St. Margaret and St. Catherine, 
and St. Michael the archangel of battles, came to her 
in visions and spoke to her with voices which she 
alone heard, and told her she must save France from 
the English who then held so much of it that the 
Dauphin durst not go to Rheims to have himself 
invested with his birthright, the crown. The voices 
you remember, told Jeanne, who was just your age, 
dear, that she must drive the English army away 
from Orleans, which they were besieging, and take 
the Dauphin to Rheims to be crowned King of 
France. And Jeanne, although she had no horse to 


ride, nor even any clothes for the journey, went un- 
hesitatingly, and did as the Voices told her. 

“When we were leaving Domremy, to go to Vau- 
couleurs whither Jeanne went to ask the Sire de 
Beaudricourt for an armed escort to take her to the 
Dauphin at Chinon, a company of French soldiers 
came marching by from the great military head- 
quarters at Toul. And when they reached that 
lowly stone hut whence Jeanne had set forth to save 
France, the soldiers formed ranks and presented 
arms—to the memory of The Maid, as all France 
calls her. 

“We followed her footsteps to Vaucouleurs, and 
thence to Chinon where she found the Dauphin 
Charles. That journey took The Maid twelve days. 
We covered the distance, and saw much by the way, 
in four days. 

“We got there towards nightfall and stayed until 
morning at the little inn in the town square where 
the fountain plays and the girls and women fill their 
water-jugs and the old gossips sit in the shade of 
the market booths. And when morning came, we 
climbed the cobbled steps, between rows of dwell- 
ings—some of them dug out of the great rocks—to 
the splendid ruins of the castle on the hill-top. We 
stood in the roofless hall where Jeanne had singled 
out the Dauphin from amongst his courtiers in whose 
midst he tried to hide. We sat on the broad, stone 
window seats, in the deep embrasures, and looked far 
away over the beautiful valley of the Vienne. We 
peered down into the dungeons, and scrambled over 
crumbling walls. And by and by we came to the 
tower of Coudray where Jeanne was lodged. 

“The stairs that wind and wind within the tower 
are narrow and steep. When we came to the foot of 
them and looked up into the dusk above, the Dur- 
lands declared they would not make the climb; that 
we who were younger might go up and tell them how 
the chamber of Jeanne looks. 

“They used to do things like that, at times. For 
they were lovers, and they knew that Laddie and I 
had things to say that—that may be said only when 
two who love can feel that there is nothing in the 
world but themselves and the glory ’round about 
them and within. 

“We were gone a long time, I think. I don’t know! 
All I know is that up there in the little tower-room 
where Jeanne had lodged until she rode forth at the 
head of her army, to Orleans and victory, we talked 
of her, but we thought of ourselves. No word of 
our love had been spoken, but I looked up and saw in 
my Laddie’s face something—oh, Jean! I think the 
Home-lights, when we are drawing near to Heaven, 
cannot be so wonderful as the light that shines in 
the eyes of the man God made for your mate. He 
didn’t speak—he just held out his arms to me, and 
I laid my face against his breast and sobbed in hap- 
piness. And it seemed as if The Maid and her three 
saints, and all the blessed ones, came and shone 
’round us with their heavenly light. Our love was 
so pure. That first kiss was so holy. 

“That made dear Jeanne our patron saint. And 
as we followed her to Orleans, and to Rheims, and 
all the way through to Compiégne and to Rouen and 
the spot where she was burned by her English cap- 











different from the voice of other persons who had 
tried to be kind. 

Jean clung to her; she could not speak. She 
could feel sorrow in the heart of the woman who held 
her against her breast. This was, Jean knew by a 
flash of intuition, not a comfortably happy woman 
who had looked in to say, “You must try to bear up 
—for your parents’ sake,” and then would go on her 
way to some club or tea, to tell other comfortably 
happy women that she had been to see the Fahrlows 
and that “calls of condolence are so trying.” 

“I don’t know that you remember me, Jean,” Mary 
Binford began, when she could command herself— 
the sudden clinging of Jean’s thin arms about her 
neck had shaken her soul’s depths. “I went to school 
with your mother,” she went on, checking Jean’s ef- 
fort to reply. “I haven’t—we haven’t seen a great 
deal of each other, latterly—-we haven’t—our paths 
haven’t seemed to cross. But sorrow is a kind of 
highway—isn’t it? On it we all meet. I wanted to 
come to your mother, to the girl I used to know, 
when I heard of her sorrow. But most of all, Jean, 
dear, I wanted to come to you. I haven’t seen you 
in a long time—but I couldn’t get the thought of 
you out of my mind. I think I know what this means 
to you, dear. I know what it means to have some one 
go away and leave life—no, not blank! we could bear 
that—but just packed with memories that taunt us, 
every minute of the day, and worst of all, in the long, 
crawling minutes of the night.” 

They sat down on the davenport, and for a few 
moments they just clung, one to the other—girl to 
woman, and woman to girl. 

It was Jean who spoke first. 

“Was it—your sister?” 

“No, darling. I never had a sister. I always 
wanted one. When I was a little girl, I wanted a 
sister more than anything else in the world.” 

“And did you—get over wanting one?” 

“I didn’t just ‘get over’ it, dear; I want one yet. 
Every time I see two sisters happy in each other I 
seem to feel all I’ve missed. But when I grew up, 
and had learned how to get along in my sisterless 
way, I—something else came into my life, and filled 
it so full of glory and the most perfect comradeship 
I could think of only one happiness that could make 
life any more wonderful; and that was a little girl, 
whose name was to be Jean. Do you understand, 
dear?” 

Jean tightened, for a moment, the clinging of her 
arms about Miss Mary. And Miss Mary knew that 
Jean understood. 

“T’ll tell you why her name was to have been Jean 
—that little girl who never came—and then perhaps 
you’ll know why I wanted to come to you so much. 

“When I was nineteen, I went abroad to study 
painting. I had wanted to go for more than a year. 
But my parents wouldn’t listen to any suggestion 
that I go alone; and they couldn’t go with me. Then, 
it all seemed arranged for me by Providence: two 
of our dearest friends were going over to spend a 
year or more. They were a childless couple, the 
most charming people imaginable. Professor Dur- 
land was a French-Swiss, from that neutral ground 
near Geneva which is neither Switzerland nor 


France. His wife was from the old duchy of Lor- 
raine, in eastern France. They had been teaching 
over here for twelve years, and they were very home- 
sick. They decided to go back for a year—maybe for 
two—and they offered to take me with them. It was 
a wonderful offer, for they were the kind of persons 
who make young folks very, very happy and who help 
them to find all the loveliest things in life. My 
parents knew them well, and were delighted to let 
me have this opportunity. 

“We had a teeny-weeny apartment in Paris—not 
just in the Latin Quarter, but not far from it, on 
the left bank, as they call that side of the Seine 
where the schools and colleges are. Sometimes we 
ate in the restaurants for which the quarter is al- 
most as famous as for its schools. And sometimes 
we went out to the little shops where one can buy 
all kinds of ready-cooked things (including the best, 
smoking-hot French fried potatoes, of which a fresh 
lot seems always to be just coming from the kettle 
of fat) or order things cooked especially; and then 
we'd set the table in our little living-room and have 
a jolly meal at home. It was all like a continuous 
picnic.” 

Mary Binford could not see Jean’s face, but some- 
thing less fallible than sight told her that Jean was 
interested; that probably for the first time since 
Margaret went away, Jean was feeling something 
which did not remind her of her loss. 

“In our leisure times,’ she continued, “we went on 
the most enchanting excursions, around Paris and 
out of Paris. The Durlands were the most wonder- 
ful guides and companions any girl could possibly 
wish for. And they were the dearest lovers! People 
who didn’t know they had been married for twenty 
years used to think they were on their honeymoon. 
They were! Their honeymoon never waned. 

“Those were the days when everybody rode bi- 
cycles. We each had our own wheel, and on them we 
went all over Paris, and to all the places near by. 
We saw pictures and studied architecture, and stood 
‘all thrilly and chilly’ where historic things had hap- 
pened. It was just like living in a most marvelous 
story-book, with splendid illustrations opposite every 
page. 

“And then to make it more than ever like a story- 
book, there came into it a—Prince. He was study- 
ing architecture, at the Beaux Arts. I was studying 
painting, under Boutet de Monvel. He was—— 
You want to know how he looked, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jean. 

“He was quite tall and—well, sturdy without 
being at all stocky or stout. And he had fair hair, 
thick and fine, a great thatch of it; and gray-blue 
eyes; and the most beautiful mouth I have ever seen 
on a man. I used to study all the great statues that 
showed manly beauty, to see if one of them had a 
mouth at once so strong and so sweet as his. And 
it always seemed to me that none of them had. 

“He was with us a great deal—a very great deal. 
The Durlands liked him, and he liked them, and we 
were all very happy together. We seemed to have 
a thousand tastes in common. And then we dis- 
covered—he and I—that we had ideals in common, 
too—ideals of what we hoped to be and of what we 





hoped to do. And my life was so full of happiness 
that I—well, when it all went away I——! But I 
want to tell you about Jean:” 


II 
In the Footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc 


“In Paris, school vacation begins on the first of 
August. And for a long while before August came, 
we had been planning our vacation jaunt. I don’t 
know whether you happen to know about it or not, 
but Boutet de Monvel, in whose studio I studied, 
was the painter who did such beautiful Jeanne d’Arc 
pictures—for mural decorations. I think you may 
have seen some of them when they were exhibited 
in this country—or perhaps you have the book in 
which they are reproduced in color, with his own 
charming text accompanying them. 

“Well, I studied them enthusiastically. I had al- 
ways loved the story of Jeanne. And our plan for 
that August jaunt on our bicycles was to go over the 
Jeanne d’Are country—all the places associated with 
her—from Domremy to Rouen. This was delightful 
for the Durlands, because it meant revisiting the 
neighborhoods they had known and loved when they 
were young. And it was ideal for Laddie—that was 
what I always called him, dear—because on our 
way he would see many of the cathedrals and cha- 
teaux he was eager to study. 

““As I look back at it all, now, it doesn’t seem to 
me that there can ever really have been so much hap- 
piness in the world as when we were swelling the 
sum total in those days. The way we studied road- 
maps and guide books! The way we freshened up 
our history! And the way we planned our picnics by 
the roadside at noonday—our halts for the nights in 
little French inns.” 

An instinct tenderly wise had made Mary Binford 
preface the recital of this happiness by the simple 
statement that it did not last. A tale of radiant days 
would have been no better than a taunt to Jean. But 
a tale of golden days, from which all the gold van- 
ished, gave her an opportunity to compare this sor- 
row with her own. And so she listened. And at 
times she almost forgot to compare. 

“We left Paris, shortly after the early dawn, on 
the morning of the first of August,” Mary con- 
tinued, “and went by way of Fontainebleau and Sens 
and Troyes to Domremy, Jeanne’s birthplace. And 
there we stood in the room where she was born, and 
in the other humble room that was hers; and went 
into the tiny village church where she worshipped 
God; and into the fields where, when she was tending 
her father’s flock, St. Margaret and St. Catherine, 
and St. Michael the archangel of battles, came to her 
in visions and spoke to her with voices which she 
alone heard, and told her she must save France from 
the English who then held so much of it that the 
Dauphin durst not go to Rheims to have himself 
invested with his birthright, the crown. The voices 
you remember, told Jeanne, who was just your age, 
dear, that she must drive the English army away 
from Orleans, which they were besieging, and take 
the Dauphin to Rheims to be crowned King of 
France. And Jeanne, although she had no horse to 


ride, nor even any clothes for the journey, went un- 
hesitatingly, and did as the Voices told her. 

“When we were leaving Domremy, to go to Vau- 
couleurs whither Jeanne went to ask the Sire de 
Beaudricourt for an armed escort to take her to the 
Dauphin at Chinon, a company of French soldiers 
came marching by from the great military head- 
quarters at Toul. And when they reached that 
lowly stone hut whence Jeanne had set forth to save 
France, the soldiers formed ranks and presented 
arms—to the memory of The Maid, as all France 
calls her. 

“We followed her footsteps to Vaucouleurs, and 
thence to Chinon where she found the Dauphin 
Charles. That journey took The Maid twelve days. 
We covered the distance, and saw much by the way, 
in four days. 

“We got there towards nightfall and stayed until 
morning at the little inn in the town square where 
the fountain plays and the girls and women fill their 
water-jugs and the old gossips sit in the shade of 
the market booths. And when morning came, we 
climbed the cobbled steps, between rows of dwell- 
ings—some of them dug out of the great rocks—to 
the splendid ruins of the castle on the hill-top. We 
stood in the roofless hall where Jeanne had singled 
out the Dauphin from amongst his courtiers in whose 
midst he tried to hide. We sat on the broad, stone 
window seats, in the deep embrasures, and looked far 
away over the beautiful valley of the Vienne. We 
peered down into the dungeons, and scrambled over 
crumbling walls. And by and by we came to the 
tower of Coudray where Jeanne was lodged. 

“The stairs that wind and wind within the tower 
are narrow and steep. When we came to the foot of 
them and looked up into the dusk above, the Dur- 
lands declared they would not make the climb; that 
we who were younger might go up and tell them how 
the chamber of Jeanne looks. 

“They used to do things like that, at times. For 
they were lovers, and they knew that Laddie and I 
had things to say that—that may be said only when 
two who love can feel that there is nothing in the 
world but themselves and the glory ’round about 
them and within. 

“We were gone a long time, I think. I don’t know! 
All I know is that up there in the little tower-room 
where Jeanne had lodged until she rode forth at the 
head of her army, to Orleans and victory, we talked 
of her, but we thought of ourselves. No word of 
our love had been spoken, but I looked up and saw in 
my Laddie’s face something—oh, Jean! I think the 
Home-lights, when we are drawing near to Heaven, 
cannot be so wonderful as the light that shines in 
the eyes of the man God made for your mate. He 
didn’t speak—he just held out his arms to me, and 
I laid my face against his breast and sobbed in hap- 
piness. And it seemed as if The Maid and her three 
saints, and all the blessed ones, came and shone 
’round us with their heavenly light. Our love was 
so pure. That first kiss was so holy. 

“That made dear Jeanne our patron saint. And 
as we followed her to Orleans, and to Rheims, and 
all the way through to Compiégne and to Rouen and 
the spot where she was burned by her English cap- 





tors, she grew to be more and more a part of our 
lives. 

“And as we talked of the future and of all the 
glory it was to hold, we used to say that if the gates 
of Heaven opened and sent down a little girl to us, 
some day, her name should be Jean.” 

The narrator’s voice broke. There wes silence for 
a minute—perhaps for longer. Jean felt a tear on 
her hair, then another. She pressed herself closer 
against Miss Mary, in silent sympathy. 

“My Jean never came true,” Miss Mary went on, 
presently. “But I have never ceased to yearn for 
her. And that is why, when I knew of your sorrow, 
I wanted so much to come to you. When your life 
was full of pleasantness, of happiness with Margaret, 
I couldn’t have come to you and asked you to wind 
your arms about my neck as my Jean might have 
done; could I? You might have been sweet and kind 
and understanding; you might have done as I asked. 
But it wouldn’t have been like this; would it? Sor- 
row makes many things possible.” 

“Did your Laddie go away—to Heaven?” Jean 
whispered. 

“He went further than that, dear,” Mary Binford 
answered, chokingly. “He went where I can never 
hope to find him. Heaven isn’t far; and it keeps our 
loved ones safe for us.” 

“Did he go away so far you couldn’t love him any 
more?” Jean asked, wonderingly. 

“No, darling! There isn’t any distance in the 
universe so great as that. He only went so far that 
I couldn’t reach him with my love.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” Jean murmured. 

“I pray God you never may understand!” Miss 
Mary said. “But I wanted to tell you about my 
Jean because—well, you see, there are the splendid 
things that I planned to do when my world was all 
alight with glory. Hardly any one lives up to those 
visions of life’s morning. But most people comfort 
themselves by saying: ‘My boy or my girl will do 
all that I hoped to do and failed of—yes, and more!’ 
I can’t say, ‘My Jean will do those things,’ because 
I haven’t any Jean. And I thought it might be 
that——” 

“That I could do them?” Jean whispered. 

“Well, yes, dear! I even thought we might do 
some of them together. I didn’t know much about 
you—about what kinds of things you’d care for. But 
somehow I seem to feel that I know now. I haven’t 
seen your face. I’ve hardly heard your voice. And 
yet something deep in my heart tells me that if my 
Jean had ‘come true,’ she would have been very, very 
much like you. There! I’ve made a poem, haven’t I?” 

Jean reached up and kissed Miss Mary—once for 
herself, she said, and once for the other Jean. 

“I’m not worth much for doing things,” she said. 
“I used to plan and dream when Margaret was here. 
We planned wonderful things. I wish you had known 
us then. But it breaks my heart, now, to remember 
them.” 

“I know it must. 
heart broke. 


It is eighteen years since my 
And I can’t think, yet, of those dreams 
that we had together without agony as keen as if we 
had just been parted.” 


“I don’t feel as if I could live eighteen years— 
without Margaret,” Jean sobbed. 

And because Miss Mary said neither, “Oh, yes, 
you will, dear!” nor, “You mustn’t talk like that, 
dear,” nor even “I thought so, too—but lived on,” 
Jean knew that she was the kind of person who can 
help. 

What she did say was, “Perhaps not, Jean. Dante 
called the time he must spend here after his Beatrice 
went away ‘the time of my debt.’ The time of your 
debt may not be long. But of course you don’t want 
to go until your debt is paid.” 

“My debt?” 

“Why, yes, dear. You know how Dante paid his 
—don’t you? His great debt for the great love he 
had known? Perhaps you and I may read about it 
together, some day, and I can describe to you all the 
places I’ve been where Dante lived and loved and 
suffered, and where he went on writing book after 
deathless book in praise of his ‘dear lady.’” 

“T’d like to hear,” Jean answered. “But I could 
never pay a debt like that. I’m only a young girl 
without any talents—I mean, for doing things.” 

“The Maid of France was only a girl, who didn’t 
know her A. B. C. Yet think of the debt God laid 
on her! And how she paid! You see, dear Jean, I 
have had to remind myself of these things, and of 
many others. I have to keep reminding myself— 
so I shall not fail. And I thought perhaps it would 
help you—a little—if I told you how I—fought on 
—when the light went out of my life——” 


III 
“We All Owe the Same Dept—Courage” 

Miss Mary’s voice thrilled Jean strangely; it was 
so full of pain and of loneliness, and yet it was so 
brave and tender; it didn’t seem as if it sought to 
soothe, the way other voices seemed in their efforts to 
express sympathy; it didn’t lull—it called—called 
Jean into a noble company, into the company of 
those who bear bravely. 

“I want to—fight on,” Jean sobbed. 
pay—my debt.” 

Miss Mary bent her head and kissed Jean on her 
brow. 

“We all owe the same debt, dear. 
as we can.” 

“The same debt?” 

“Yes—courage! We all owe that to the rest in 
the ranks—to our fellows, fighting beside us. Life is 
a great big battle-field, Jean! Every one of us with 
our daily battles to fight. Every one of us with our 
wounds and our weariness and our hunger and thirst, 
and our fainting hope. None of us could bear it 
alone. Some of us can’t bear it because we have 
thought about ourselves so much that we've sort of 
wandered away out of sight and hearing of the 
others, and got to thinking that we alone are wounded 
and weary. We must keep close to the others, darl- 
ing! It helps us when we see how brave they are. 
They need our help—need to see how brave we are. 
That’s life!” 

“It sounds so—hard,” Jean murmured. 

“It is hard! But it’s splendid, too. It isn’t hard- 
ship that makes life unbearable—it’s the kind of 
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spirit we put into it. The hard things are the things 
that make us thrill, that show us what we have in 
us. You play golf, don’t you?” 

“TI used to,” Jean answered. 

“Well, what would you give to play golf on a 
course like a croquet-ground? Nothing! would you? 
You could get just as much exercise, just as much 
wholesome fresh air, if you stayed at it long enough. 
But you wouldn’t stay! It wouldn’t be ‘any fun.’ 
There must be bushes where the balls can hide, and 
brooks (if possible) or other ‘natural hazards.’ If 
not those, then bunkers. The more difficulties, the 
more fun. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes,” Jean admitted. 

“And when you used to play croquet, didn’t you 
put a double arch in the center, so it would be harder 
to get through? Didn’t you lay your first arches 
two mallet-lengths apart—because one length was 
‘too easy’?” 

“Yes—we did.” 

“Of course you did! Everybody loves to set him- 
self tasks and make himself do them—even in his 
play. But not everybody has learned what thrills 
are possible just in standing up to the tasks that 
are set for us—by the Teacher—who knows so well 
what we need—for our strengthening. The world is 
full of people doing bravely what was given them 
to do; bearing with courage what was given them 
to bear. It’s wonderful! I often think God must 
be very proud of His children. Some of them fall 
very short, it’s true. But others are so splendid!” 

Again there was that note in Miss Mary’s voice 
that thrilled; that called to Jean as the bugle calls 
to the soldier. The heart of youth is full of heroism, 
yearning to express itself in action. Mary Binford 
felt this; felt the general neglect of that desire. 
She knew that to ask Jean just to endure would be 
to deny that plan of Nature which made daring the 
courage of youth, and endurance the courage of 
maturity. Jean must have something to do! 

“Did you—tell these things to Mother?” Jean 
asked. There was no irrelevance in the question. 
Mary Binford understood. 

“No, dear, I didn’t.” 

She was at a loss to know how to speak to Jean 
about her mother. Yet the question showed that, in 
some measure at least, Jean was aware of her 
mother’s weakness. 

Ida Fahrlow had never set herself any tasks. She 
had never accepted any that she could avoid. She 
had hardly even sought the easy, pleasant places in 
life, so much as she had drifted, effortlessly, into 
them. Once, and once only, had she braved suffering 
—to give life. Other than that, she had shirked 
everything that “looked hard.” And until now she 
had seemed to escape the discipline that usually can- 
not be refused. 

Mary Binford had found her, to-day, as she knew 
she should find her: in bed; tear-stained, but not dis- 
heveled—looking pretty even as she wept. Ida ex- 
plained, at length, how much heavier the blow had 
fallen on her than on any one. 

“Jim has his business to go to. Men get busy, and 
forget. And Jean has her school, her lessons. Then, 
too, she is young—and the young get over things so 





quickly. With me it’s different. No one suffers as 
a mother does.” 

Mary had not spoken to Ida about her “debt”! 
Somehow, no one ever seemed to appeal to Ida, to 
call on her to be brave, unselfish. As well call on a 
jellyfish to stand erect. 

Jim had forgotten—or so it seemed to Mary. Per- 
haps he had never expected Ida to “stand erect, fare 
forward.” Perhaps he had hoped—and then de- 
spaired. But he never wavered in his tenderness, 
his steadfastness. 

“If I could know,” she thought as she listened to 
Ida, “that the love of my youth was coming home to 
me—in an hour—his heart overflowing with tender- 
ness for me, his arms outstretched to enfold me! If 
I could know that our Jean—his child and mine— 
was where I had only to call her and she would 
come!” 

How much Jean realized her mother’s weak self- 
ishness, Mary could not know—and was loath to 
discover. And Jean had strong instincts of loyalty; 
but also, she was sore perplexed. She had tried, 
once or twice, to talk to Dad about Mother. But 
Dad only hugged Jean very hard, and said: “Poor 
little Mother! We must be very good to her— 
mustn’t we?” 

Jean felt that she must ask Miss Mary some 
things, yet she shrank from voicing any complaint. 

“Mother doesn’t—seem to—be able to get any— 
to find any way to bear it,” she said. “I hoped you 
had helped her—too.” 

“Too!” The wee word filled Mary’s heart with a 
great flood of gladness. To have been able to slip 
in here, in the dark, and comfort a stricken, sobbing 
child! Ah! that was sudden opulence to a woman 
whose maternity had been so long denied. 

“Jean, dear,” she answered, feeling her way 
prayerfully, “do you remember how, in the old fairy 
tales, there were many that told about a wicked uncle 
or somebody else who plotted and did desperate 
things to get the throne or the fortune of the young 
prince or princess? Sometimes the villain hired rob- 
bers to carry the little prince off and sell him to a 
poor wood-chopper in the forest, to become his slave; 
sometimes the princess was spirited away and made 
to tend geese; and so on. Not only the fairy tales, 
but all the old folk tales and legends and hero stories, 
are full of this theme of stealing the birthright of 
the young. Well, the reason there were many such 
stories written, and the reason they have survived— 
that the world treasures them and won’t let them 
die—is because they were and are so true. Always 
there are many people—and they don’t even know 
they’re wicked, half the time!—who steal away the 
birthrights of the young. I think that, when your 
mother was a little girl, somebody stole her birth- 
right. I think she doesn’t know, yet, the wrong that 
was dore to her. There are beautiful things that 
she was born to be; brave things that she was born 
to do; and she doesn’t know it! Do you—under- 
stand?” 

“TI think I do,” Jean answered, her mind evidently 
intent upon following out the parable, but a little 
bewildered at the thought of her mother as one 
whom anybody had ever ill-used. 
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“Everybody's debt is courage,” Mary went on, 
“and everybody’s birthright is—well, bravery—so 
we may pay our way in the world. Some of us need 
a great deal—for our debt. Some of us don’t seem 
to need so much. But everybody needs some. And 
when we’re young—the time that most people have 
their birthrights stolen—no one can foresee how 
much bravery we shall need to get us honorably 
through the world; so no one ought to cheat us out 
of the least little bit. Yet they do! Not only wicked 
uncles, but parents who think they’re kind and good, 
cheat young souls of their birthright—let them grow 
up selfish and mean-spirited and cowardly, instead of 
strong and brave and true. 

“T wonder if you’ve ever seen a picture of the little 
King of Rome playing with toy soldiers, and his 
father—the great Napoleon—looking on? At that 
time it seemed as if the boy would have to command 
great armies some day; and before he had ceased 
to be a baby, he was being taught to be a general. 
And the little Prince Imperial, who was to have been 
the fourth Napoleon, went to war with his father 
when he was only a tiny laddie. As it happened, 
neither boy lived long, and neither of them reigned; 
but both of them needed great courage, even before 
their brief young lives were done. 

“No one could foresee the kind of courage they 
would need. But it isn’t necessary to foresee that. 
We just need to be helped, from the first, to meet the 
hard things unflinchingly, whatever they are; to 
fight a good fight; to keep the faith; to be brave and 
honorable and merciful and magnanimous. When 
we don’t fight a brave fight, it’s because we have lost 
oursbirthright. I think it is the first business of each 
of us to be sure we have our own birthright; and 
then our next business is to help some one else re- 
cover his, or hers. Jeanne d’Arc led a whole nation 
to victory, a king to his coronation. Our debt, we'll 
pray, is not so great. Perhaps we can each help one 
other soul to victory! Perhaps we can each lead 
one timid, uncrowned dauphin to Rheims, to become 
aking! Would you like to try?” 

“I’d like to be brave,” Jean answered; “as brave 
as God intended me to be. And of course I’d like to 
help others, too. But I—it’s hard to say just what 
I mean—I can make myself bear things, but I don’t 
believe I could go to other people and try to get them 
to—to do things; I don’t believe I could ever be brave 
in that way. The first time any one made fun of my 
attempt, or resented it, I’d just about die!” 

“Not if you cared enough about your undertaking! 
Not if you believed with all your heart that it ought 
to be done and that you ought to do it. Remember 
Jeanne. When she first tried to tell people about 
the Voices, some laughed at her and others feared 
her as a witch. Then, when she went to the Sire 
de Beaudricourt at Vaucouleurs, and asked him to 
give her an armed escort so she could go to Chinon, 
where the Dauphin was, he said: ‘The girl is crazy. 
Take her back to her parents and tell them to give 
her a good whipping.’ (That is the way lots of 
people to-day evade having to help us do what is 
right.) But Jeanne said, ‘I will go to Chinon if I 
have to wear my legs down to the knees.’ So the 
poor folk of Vaucouleurs clothed her and armed 


her and bought her a horse; and a little company 
of men-at-arms, headed by two squires, set out with 
her to Chinon. The country between Vaucouleurs 
and Chinon was held by the English and their allies, 
the Burgundians. And Jeanne’s little company had 
to hide by day and travel by night. Their way was 
full of terrors. But Jeanne was never afraid. 

“The Dauphin knew*she was coming, but he didn’t 
want to receive her. (Those whom we would serve 
are often unwilling to accept our service.) But 
Jeanne was there to help him, whether he would 
or no. 

“Charles knew, he should be King of France. He 
knew his birthright. But he was too cowardly to 
demand it. He had a wicked mother—one of the 
wickedest queens of history, Isabeau of Bavaria— 
and his father had been an imbecile for years before 
he died. Isabeau neglected and ill-treated all her 
children, but there was one for whom she had a kind 
of she-wolf maternal pride, and that was the young- 
est, Katherine, married to the young warrior king of 
England, Henry V, who wrested so much of France 
from the French. When the mad King, Charles VI, 
died, Isabeau and Henry V made a treaty at Troyes 
(not far from Domremy) and plotted to defraud 
Dauphin Charles of his birthright, the crown of 
France, and to give the crown instead to the King of 
England. Isabeau thought they could do this, be- 
cause she knew that her son Charles had never been 
taught to fight. He was a coward. He loved an easy 
time better than being a king. All his life he had 
done the things he wanted to do, and they were 
never brave things, hard things, kingly things— 
they were weak and childish and unworthy things. 
So when Jeanne came to him and told him she was 
to take him to demand his birthright, to be crowned 
at Rheims where, even then, France had crowned 
her kings for six hundred years, Charles was afraid 
to accept her help. It took a long time to convince 
him. He wanted Jeanne to explain how she was 
going to lead armies and raise sieges. And Jeanne 
couldn’t tell how—she only knew that she was going 
to do it! 

“Just as I’ve been talking to you, dear, I’ve seen 
a vision—here in the dark. It’s good to sit in the 
dark, sometimes—the dark of sorrow brings out the 
stars of sympathy; and in the dark, the realities— 
the hard-and-fast things that make us think, some- 
times, we can’t do as our Voices tell us—fade away, 
and we see—Visions. I see something that must be 
done——” 

“Am I—in it?” Jean whispered, eagerly. 

“In it? Why, you are it! I’m just in it to help 
you. And I think—no, I’m quite sure that Margaret 
is in it, too——” 

“My Saint Margaret! Like Jeanne’s——” 

“Yes—but so much nearer, and dearer. And I 
know you'll feel her with you, every step of the way, 
as Jeanne felt the presences that led and sustained 
her. We lose only what we give up, darling. And 
you’re holding fast to Margaret.” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Well, then—I’ll tell you what I see——” 

(To be Continued) 
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Ida A. R. Wylie 


Author of * The Native Born,” ‘* Five Years to Find Out™ 


DA A. R. WYLIE made her American debut some four years 
I ago, with her powerful novel of English life in India to- 

day, called The Native Born.: The India of which she told 
was a later India than that of either Kipling or Mrs. Steele, 
but still darkly romantic, the scene of pomp and fabulous 
wealth, of sudden perils and volcanic uprisings, of the world- 
old mystical East in conflict with the new progressive West. 


She next startled Ameri- 
can readers with another 
quite as powerful a book, 
Dividing Waters. It ap- 
peared just at the time 
when the eyes of the world 
were directed toward Eng- 
land and Germany, who, it 
seemed, must_ inevitably 
clash. Through powerful 
human interest characters, 
Miss Wylie presented the 
case from both sides. Bold- 
ly she tackled the great in- 


ternational questions — the I. A. R. 


social and governmental re- 

lations between two of the leading nations of the world, and 
with even more power and freedom than she had exhibited in 
her previous story, presented her work for public considera- 
tion. 

People on both sides of the Atlantic who read the book, 
either in the original English or in translations, truly mar- 
veled at the remarkable understanding and insight of this 
unusual young woman, who, then only twenty-four years old, 


handled her subject matter in a manner that indicated that a 
much older head had pondered and presented it. Then it was 
learned that Miss Wylie was spending her time in a German 
family—was living in Germany, and was seeing the Germans 
from a wholly original point of vantage. Persuaded by her 
friends, she wrote a book telling of her actual experiences in 
Germany, which she called My German Year, as published in 


England, and The Ger- 
mans, when it was offered 
in an American edition. 

It was to this work by 
this versatile writer that 
many of the greatest states- 
men of the Kaiser’s king- 
dom paid the highest com- 
pliment and agreed that a 
German, a native, writing 
for foreigners, could not 
have done so well in pre- 
senting the subject in an 
intimate and sympathetic 
manner. 

Following The Germans, 
Miss Wylie’s second book on India appeared. This is known 
under the title The Daughter of Brahma. It is a romance, pure 
and simple—one of those mysterious, shadowy romances, per- 
vaded by the lure and spell of the East. But here again, as 
in The Native Born, we find the same vital play of character 
on character and life on life—the East against the West in 
struggle for supremacy. Dramatic moments there are in 
plenty. The book is really an achievement. 


Wylie 














Recently, and 
as a keen sur- 
prise to all who 
thought they 
knew Miss Wy- 
lie’s limitations, 
came still an- 
other novel from 
her pen— Five 
Years To Find 
Out, published 
in England un- 
der the title The 
Paupers of Port- 
man Square. In- 
stead of a tale 
of international 
problems, of big 
sociologic ques- 
tions, or a pow- 
erful character 
study, it proved 
to be a simple 
story, full of 
gladness and 
human happiness—a story bearing out the truth that wealth, 
where there is no love, is little, but love, even where there is 
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no wealth, is great and good and inspiring. She has taken 
as the locale of her story, the fashionable quarter of Port- 
man Square, London. There lives a family, pampered by an 
eccentric old uncle who furnishes them annually with a fab- 
ulous sum, to the spending of which they devote themselves. 
And in this occupation they forget all about little Archie, the 
heir to the Portman establishment, and little Archie’s birth- 
days. But on the fifth birthday things change. The old 
uncle’s gift is withdrawn peculiarly, the family is reduced 
to frightfully poor circumstances at one fell swoop—and, they 
come to remember, or better—they find out! 

To the casual American reader, the fact that the story 
was written by an ardent militant suffragette is not the least 
surprising feature. Yet, when one reads Miss Wylie’s own 
story of her advent to the cause of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, one comes to see the character back of all her 
works, and is then set to marveling alone at the author’s 
versatility and her unusual achievement in so limited a time. 
For, as she herself says, she has written for the brief period 
of seven years, being now only twenty-eight. 

To meet with Miss Wylie; to sit in her comfy parlor and 
enjoy tea in the afternoon at five, and to hear from her own 
lips the story of her struggle up the ladder (and it was a bit 
of a struggle, too) is indeed a pleasurable experience. Ida A. 
R. Wylie is one woman in a thousand, and if the suffrage cause 
in England is supported by many women of her type, certain it 
is to win out. America would certainly be proud to claim her 
as her own. 





In this Miss Wylie makes something of a confession regarding her 


“When I catch a writer trying to convince me through 
the medium of a novel I just feel as though I had been cheated 
by a coating of jam into taking a dose of liquorice. I have 
a rooted antipathy to stories with a purpose, and I dislike to 
drag my opinions into my work,” 

’M TOO busy nowadays to have any hobbies, but I am pas- 
sionately fond of music and travel, and, indeed, of every- 
thing in life! I think I am the happiest person on earth, 

for I have a charming little home of my own. I have the best 
friends any woman has ever had. I have work I love, sufficient 
health, sufficient means. I am in a big movement. I live every 
day of my life to the full; I am free and yet not alone. I live 
according to my character and yet I serve others and an ideal 
with all my strength. Yes, I am an exhuberantly happy 
person. I feel whatever the future has in store for me, noth- 
ing can take from me the fact that I have lived and had the 
best that life can offer. You see, this is something in the na- 
ture of a confession! 

And now for the suffrage, and a little bit about my life! 

I wonder how many Americans know what a Suffragette 
is? Those who have heard Mrs. Pankhurst in the course of 
her American tours have the very best idea—those who judge 
by the English Press have no idea at all. If you go by the 


latter’s picture, you conjure up an awful vision of a wild, un- 
tidy, masculine-looking object, rushing round destroying prop- 
erty for the sheer love of notoriety—or out of a spiteful, 
sub-conscious desire to “get even” with the fate that made her 
so unloved and undesired. That, no doubt, is the picture I had 
in my own mind before I came to England and saw things for 


position as a Suffragette and tells of the way she came to write her books 


myself—which is the only way of seeing things in their true 
light. 

Now I know better. I have, as it were, an example in 
myself. For I am certainly not masculine, not of violent, ex- 
citable temperament, not fond of notoriety. I confess to a 
predilection for a quiet domestic life. And yet, I am a Militant 
Suffragette. I have been in the most desperate pitched battles 
with the authorities. I have defied the law and what is worse 
from an English point of view, every convention which governs 
the life of a woman. 

Why? And how did I develop from a peace-loving person 
to such a desperate character? 

When I look back over my twenty-eight years, I think I 
can trace that development all through. In the first place, I 
was always independent. I had been so brought up and cir- 
cumstances afterwards forced me to act for myself. I was an 
only child. My mother died when I was five and my father 
had ideas as regards the education of children which were the 
scandal of all beholders. At the age of eleven, I went long 
bicycling tours alone, incredible as it sounds, staying for a 
week at a time at strange hotels, managing my own money, as 
free as a grown man. 

At the age of fourteen, I went on a tour to Norway, with 
only a girl friend of my own age on board the ship to keep me 
company, going on long excursions inland and staying a week 
at Trontjem in complete independence. It may be imagined 
what strange and amusing accidents befell me! Some of them 
were not without danger. But I was never afraid or con- 
scious of anything unusual in my freedom. I think my perfect 
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naturalness and unconsciousness carried me through where 
some one older and more experienced would have landed in 
grave difficulties. 

I remember being in constant trouble with money—on one 
occasion I spent all I had on presents and had only sixpence 
left to see me over a sixty miles’ bicycle ride home. But though 
I hobnobbed in a childish way with everyone I met, I never 
experienced anything but kindness. I went to school when 
I was fourteen and afterwards finished my somewhat unsys- 
tematic education in Brussels, Cheltenham College, and finally 
in Germany, where I lived eight years. At the age of twenty- 
one circumstances forced me to fend for myself. It was then 
I started writing seriously, though I had always written since 
I could write at all and long before I could spell. I was for- 
tunate, and was not only able to keep my head above water 
without assistance, without help of any sort from anyone, but 
to build myself my small English home and to live my life as 
seems good to me. 

I am mentioning these details to show how I came to pos- 
sess the first quality of a Suffragette—self-reliance. But 
there are other qualities, and one of them is a fierce hatred of 
injustice. I remember as a child taking a passionate interest 
in the Dreyfus trial, and praying night after night, with a 
child’s desperate earnestness, for the accused man’s acquittal 
and being almost heart-broken at his second condemnation. It 
was the same with everything. Any injustice, any grave 
wrong always aroused the fighting spirit in me, the same 
emotion which lies at the heart of all militant women. How- 
ever much I preferred peace, I could not sit still or rest whilst’ 
an injustice was being done. I remember once flinging myself 
single-handed on a crowd of boys who were ill-treating a small 
comrade and routing them by the sheer fury of my onslaught. 
I must have been about ten at the time, and was noted for 
being “good” and fairly docile. 

It was indignation alone which urged me out of my usual 
shy quiet. The same indignation has driven me to action to- 
day. And there is still another point. I was always proud 
and fond of my own sex. I had an instinctive belief in women 
and in the possibilities of womanhood. It made me vaguely 
unhappy to “know them disunited, apparently disloyal to one 
another, to see how little they had attained and to hear them 
called fickle and small-minded, the playthings of life. I hated 
the term “the exceptional woman,” as applied to a clever 
woman, or “masculine” as applied to a great work done by 
women. I knew that seemingly the adverse, disparaging 
criticisms were justified and yet I felt that they were unjust— 
that there was something wrong in the whole system of things 
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which had to be put right before women could come into their 
own. 

And then I came back to England after my eight years in 
Germany, and the moment I touched the great Suffrage Move- 
ment, a light seemed to dawn upon me. It came gradually, as 
I shall show, but it brought complete realization. I understood 
why women had failed. I saw them downtrodden in every 
profession. I saw the savage injustice which is meted out to 
everyone who dares to rise in revolt against her circumstances. 
I saw the real value of so-called chivalry where neither money 
nor position offers protection. I saw into the horrors of the 
sweated industries, of the slave traffic. And on the other side, 
like a glorious promise of a new era, I saw women combining, 
holding together with an unexampled steadfastness and loy- 
alty. I saw gently nurtured women face long terms of im- 
prisonment, the agonies of thirst and hunger and. forcible 
feeding, without flinching. I saw women from the slums and 
women from high places come out into the fight. I saw artists 
and shop-girls, society women and working women, stand 
shoulder to shoulder in absolute comradeship, giving their all 
in time, in money, in life itself. And I was suddenly very 
proud and very happy. I knew that my instinctive faith in 
my own sex was at last justified and that we stand on the 
threshold of a new world where men and women shall be first 
and foremost, human beings, equals and comrades. 

Militant women are convinced women. To them there is 
no academic question as to whether or not they should be 
granted enfranchisement. They do not ask it as a gift—they 
demand it as their right. It is not only that they insist on 
justice being done—they insist that a glaring injustice shall 
be swept away. They point to all the horrors and miseries 
of life, to the wretched homes, the diseased children, the 
hundred forms of debased womanhood, to vice and the con- 
sequences of vice, to all the vital social problems which men 
have left neglected, and they say that all this shall not go 
on a moment longer, that since argument has failed, other 
methods must be employed—any methods, short of taking 
human life—which will force the situation to a crisis. 

Militant women are impatient women—impatient of un- 
necessary suffering and injustice. They are heroic women, for 
they themselves have nothing to gain but all to lose. They give 
up what they have for the sake of the future and their sisters, 
their children, the whole race. They do not suppose that the 
vote is going to work miracles, but they know that without it 
they are helpless. Moreover, it is the symbol of freedom and 
equality which must be won before women can take their 
rightful place in life. 


Green are the trees; 


Slender their trunks. 


Warm is the breeze. 


Lush is the grass, 
Soft to the feet. 

Clear is the lake, 
Cooling and sweet. 

Deep are the woods, 


Inviting retreat. 


Quiet the hour, 
Restful,—complete. 




































































NATOLE 
A France, who 

is perhaps the 
greatest living mas- 
ter of French prose, 
has for a generation 
been a unique figure 
in French letters. He 
stands _ absolutely 
alone. He belongs to 
no school; nor is his 
importance in the 


world of literature 
specifically due to any 
single literary form 


which he has essayed. 
His novels, for the 
most part, are not, in 
the strict sense of the term, fiction; they are polemical indict- 
ments of modern life; his essays are personal confessions; his 
criticism is almost autobiography; while his great historical 
study of Joan of Arc stays not within the prescribed limits 
of the historian’s art but encroaches upon the domain of lyric 
poetry. His writings, great and small, serious and fantastic 
alike, have a quality distinctly Anatolian, and makes them, in 
many respects, a unique contribution to French literature. 

Nor is the aloofness of Anatole France alone a matter of 
form. He is a great ironist; and it is of the very nature of 
an ironist that he is elusive. In the utterances of M. France 
there is, therefore, an obvious consciousness of reserve. He is 
suggestive rather than dialetical. Whatever the subject he 
treats of, one feels that there is always an unspoken residuum 
behind the thought expressed, and that in that residuum lies 
the essence of his convictions. Moreover, his literary career di- 
vides itself into two or three periods, differing so much one 
from the other, that even here elusiveness exists and betrays 
the casual reader into the belief that the author of Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, of Thais and of l'Isle des Pingouins, is un- 
stable in opinion and contradictory in his ethical idealism. In 
truth, the task of tabulating the genius of this consummate but 
evasive artist would seem like picking up that sealed bottle of 
Arabian fame, remarking to a bystander, “There is a genie 
inside here,” and then dismissing the subject, the height, length 
or breadth of the genie being impossible of description because 
of the enveloping glass. 

But if one cannot measure the full dimensions of the 
genie in question, one may at least draw certain conclusions 
as to his special characteristics. Impressionistic literature is 
the fetish of Anatole France. He cherishes the belief that 
there is no such thing as objective authorship, and declares 
that “all those who flatter themselves that they put anything 
but themselves into their works, are dupes of the most fal- 
lacious illusion.” Accordingly, he talks about himself in all 
his books. The human note vibrates through every page of 
his writings. Not that M. France is never the creative writer. 
He is above all the artist capable of losing himself in the spirit 
of his work. His characters are never mere abstractions; 
they are instinct in individuality; and he reincarnates remote 
periods with remarkable ingenuity; throws himself with per- 
fect sympathy into a frame of mind, or the spirit of an age, 
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alien to his own. Nevertheless, behind the creative form ot 
his work, there stands always the protagonist of his own 
psychical attitude. And the importance of every volume that 
issues from his pen, the secret of its power as well as of its 
chaim, is mainly due to the fact that it bears unmistakably the 
imprint of an alluring personality. 

The term philosopher is hardly applicable to the author 
of l’Etui de Nacre, who shrinks from definite statement. One 
can imagine the great ironist grimly smiling at such an ap- 
pellation. France is less a thinker than an artist in thoughts. 
Yet, one feels unmistakably the light touch of his purpose 
Underneath his hesitating and casuistical style, there flows the 
steady current of certain vital ideas. Moreover, as it seems 
to us, the general drift of this undercurrent knows no sharp 
breaks, but continuously flows in one given direction. There 
is a period in Anatole France’s literary career when he ap- 
pears as the indulgent skeptic, floating between a thousand 
opinions and making choice of none. Then follows a second 
period, in which the serene skeptic suddenly faces round and 
becomes the fighting publicist, the mordant satirist, and so- 
cialist. And there is yet a third period, when he appears to 
have laid aside the sword of the fighting publicist and to have 
relapsed into the réle of the discouraged historian, giving voice 
to a profound despair as to human reason and human endeavor. 
But looked at closely, a certain affinity will be seen to exist 
between the indulgent skeptic, the fighting publicist, and the 
despairing historiographer. Men change less than manners; 
sentiments vary less than the forms in which they are ex- 
pressed. And notwithstanding the apparent diversity in his 
points of view, no student of his writings can resist the feeling 
that a definite trend of thought uniformly dominates each por- 
tion of them. 

Reading France’s temperament through the revelation in 
his books, we are struck by certain personal characteristics 
which help to explain not only the nature of the man, but the 
essential features of his life vision. A triple characteristic 
challenges immediate attention: his paganism, his skepticism, 
and his irony, the instrument whereby he manifests the two 
former qualities in striking form. Nor is the paganism of 
Anatole France of a superficial order; on the contrary, it is 
self-conscious and profound. His skeptisim, also, is an- 
archical, and so intense that it becomes almost a belief—the 
belief in uncertainty, while his irony, which appears to be in- 
dulgent, frequently tears to pieces the object it seems to caress. 

Let us examine the first quality of Anatole France’s men- 
tality, his paganism. “When the route is flowery,” says M. 
France, “demand not whither it leads.” For M. France, the 
sole absolute that remains amid the ruin of all others, is beauty. 
His religion is the religion of beauty. He knows no other. 
Like Renan, whose disciple he is, he believes that “beauty is 
as good as virtue,” or, to be more precise, that it is even better. 

The environment to Anatole France’s early years may in 
some measure be responsible for this wholly pagan manner of 
interpreting the world and life. One must never forget the 
atmosphere in which he was reared. He began life as Jacques 
Anatole Francois Thibaud in his father’s little book-shop of 
the quai Voltaire, almost under the shadow of the towers of 
Notre-Dame. He was familiar almost from the cradle with 
the musty smell of faded parchment. In youth, he browsed at 
will among the dusty tomes of the little book-shop’s crowded 
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shelves; he wandered into libraries and the abodes of the an- 
tiquaries; or lounged along the Seine quays prying into the 
boxes of the bouquinistes, and seizing with avidity upon the 
treasures of their contents. Amid the crumbling dust of yel- 
lowed volumes, the future author “pillaged the ages,” to use 
Browning’s expressive phrase. He read, dreamed, and mused; 
and was one of those capricious scholars who prepared every 
task but the one for the morrow, and who surreptitiously fol- 
low another course than that marked out by the university. 
Not so much at the Collége Stanislaus as in the little book- 
shop of Thibaud pére, or on the quays where “the old books 
formed part of the landscape,” did Anatole France acquire 
that instinctive fineness of judgment and rare ezsthetic taste 
that are the special attributes of his genius; or still more, 
that amazing fund of general knowledge that scintillates with 
marvelous effectiveness throughout his pages. On entering 
upon his literary career, France’s mind was stored with the 
literature of old Greece and Rome, and with the Latin and 
Italian works of the Middle Ages. His erudition was large and 
exact. But the atmosphere in which he grew up could claim 
the credit of forming more than the erudite author. 

In his earliest works Anatole France declared himself a 
pagan. He commenced as author in 1873, with a small volume 
of verse entitled Les Poémes Dorées, which was followed three 
years later by another book called Les Noces Corinthiennes. 
In both these publications, under the tissue of harmonious 
words and polished rhyme, one striking trait is manifest—an 
antipathy to Christianity. The author, it is true, is not a 
pagan of the classical period, who rejoices in a serenity of soul 
that no great spiritual movement has perturbed. Rather does 
he belong to the tumultuous times of Julian the Apostate. He 
is a pagan haunted by the spirit of the Christian era. One who 
is preoccupied with the divinity of a new dispensation, who 
is torn between conflicting emotions, and in turn rejects and 
accepts the new conditions. 

Nothing more lucidly shows the uniformity of Anatole 
France’s thought than a comparison of his early and later 
books. Between the works of France’s youth and those of his 
maturity, a long road stretches; yet both unmistakably ema- 
nate from the same mind, the same pen. The inoffensive humor- 
ist of the first period becomes, in later life, the satirist who 
spares nothing either great or small; the gentle skeptic who 
contemplates life with a smile, the nihilist whose audacity 
knows no bounds. Compare, for instance, the early tale of 
Scholastica with Thais, his novel of 1890. The theme of the 
two stories is identical: they are both a plea against asceticism. 
But in Scolastica there is indulgent raillery and disdain; while 
in Thais we detect a sort of fury and audacious invectiveness. 
But if the manner is different, the thought behind the manner 
varies not. No one will be surprised at the storm of rebel- 
lious thought in Thais, in the Opinions de M. Jéréme Coignard, 
in !Orme du Mail, and other works of his maturity, who has 
noted the premonitory rumblings in the inflamed verses of the 
early poems; or detected under the suavity of his first manner 
a bitterness veiled by the beauty of harmonious words and no- 
bility of phrase. In the period when M. France’s publications 
won for him only an enviable notoriety, and his repute as an 
author extended little beyond literary circles, he was cherished 
as a neo-Greek, as a spirit of delicate discernment and rare 
beauty of expression; and his dilettantism masked the depth 
of his convictions. But once having declared himself an in- 
tellectual force, once having secured for himself an impreg- 
nable position in the world of letters, the mantle of dilettantism 
fell from him, he entered the arena of battle, took definite part 
therein, and his ideas gathered force, volume, and precision, 

Now, the artist is the base of France’s temperament. The 
moralist and the artist in him are inseparable. He gathers 
with perfect ease the flower of every idea, and his subtle in- 
tellect penetrates the finest shades of meaning. With his 
curiosity, the magnificent diversity of his fancy, his cult of na- 





ture, and the grace of his thought, which, like that of the 
Greeks, his masters, is inseparable from his style, he seems 
like an ancient Greek, or perhaps, to be more precise, a man 
of the Renaissance, wandering with dubious mien amid the 
conditions of modernity. M. France, in his capacity of artist- 
philosopher, hesitates to pronounce exclusive decrees upon ugli- 
ness and vice for fear of enveloping in his condemnation “some 
atom of beauty.” It is, perhaps, unwise to regard his thought 
as wholly negative. Negative, when it is profound, is seldom 
other than the. base of a positive superstructure. In the case 
of M. France, the doctrine of liberalism, so dear to the heart 
of the Greek philosopher, rises from the ashes of his destruc- 
tive criticism, and is the interpretative function of the sole 
creed to which he apparently vows allegiance—the creed of 
beauty. Hence that paganism which, having profound roots 
in his sensibility, forms an integral part of his philosophy, and 
from which his hostility to absolutism, either ethical or re- 
ligious, is derived. 

What we have designated as the second characteristic of 
Anatole France’s thought, his skepticism, may also be said to 
arise from his highly developed perceptive temperament, which 
is the temperament of the artist, pure and simple. Art, it has 
been said, has no need of dogma, since its feeling towards the 
infinite is one that loses much of its beauty when reduced to 
concrete expression. The aim of art is “to read off the ex- 
pressiveness of things’; the artist loves to watch the lights 
and shades of thought, and to help to fix for the time being the 
fleeting spirit of things. The skepticism of Anatole France 
proceeds from a sort of practical epicureanism, as well as from 
a desire to live in tranquil independence, a state which he re- 
gards as the greatest of all blessings. An intellectual vaga- 
bond, he delights in giving rein to his imagination, in scenting 
cut hidden motives, in turning upon all things, great or small, 
the fervid flare of his criticism. His intelligence, acute, uni- 
versal, eager and ready to embrace everything, resents the limi- 
tations of cold logic and bloodless facts. Above all, he 
incontestably lacks that theological spirit which “treats the 
unknown with minute exactitude.” The skepticism of Anatole 
France, like that of Montaigne, turns chiefly upon metaphys- 
ical objects. Its special aim is to uproot those metaphysical 
affirmations that are the bed-rock of modern social life, and the 
raison d’étre of spiritual conflict. He appears to believe with 
Hume, that “the errors of religion are dangerous, while those 
of philosophy are merely ridiculous.” Hence, he conceives it 
necessary to criticise the formulas of belief in order to consume 
fanaticism; to destroy old idols; and to institute a beneficent 
tolerance. The shaft of his irony is directed with singular 
force against dictorial distinctions of reality. He does not 
hesitate to declare it “a hideous waste of time to seek for the 
truth”; and that “nothing is eternal except the eternal crumb- 
ling of things.” 

One thing is certain, that M. France’s criticism is not 
repulsed by any scruples of iconoclasm. He has a genius for 
irreverence; an utter disregard for tradition. He cannot com- 
prehend why an idea should be accepted as inviolable because 
it has for a long while received the sanction of the majority. 
On the contrary, he regards that very approval as one reason 
the more for doubting its validity. Not going so far as to 
assert with Ibsen, that “the minority is always right,” he yet 
ascribes no virtue to the dictates of numbers, nor yet of cus- 
tom. Apparently M. France holds the pragmatic view of real- 
ity, that the true “is only the expedient in the way of our 
thinking, just as the right is only the expedient in the way of 
our behaving”; for he declares truth to be “a matter of at- 
titude,” and profiting by a change. 

The mind of Anatole France, which by many is regarded 
as wholly negative, becomes strangely positive when it is a 
question of mental supremacy or mental latitude. He is both 
the resolute defender and pertinacious advocate of intellectual 
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liberty, the imprescriptible rights of reason. An intellectual 
latitudinarian, he will brook no limit whatsoever to the potency 
of beauty, proportionate reason, and genuine individual thought. 
His reaction against all that threatens this august trinity is 
such that it becomes a veritable creed, a rival system of belief. 

Like Renan, Anatole France thinks that science, far from 
giving a complete view of life, only obscures our destiny in 
proportion as it elucidates the things about us. Science is in- 
capable of answering the supreme questions affecting the pur- 
pose of our existence, namely, universal morals, suffering, life 
and death. The thing of great price, in the eyes of M. 
France, is a beautiful soul. In his mind lies Renan’s notion 
that “philosophy is an echo of that which the soul feels in 
contact with reality”; and also that morals are a part of 
esthetics, the beautiful and the good being the same. From 
which it follows that great philosophical systems are, in the 
eyes of M. France, but romances of.souls, and beauty but the 
visible expression of virtue. 

Hence, Anatole France’s rationalism resolves itself largely 
into emotional epicureanism. It contains no proud assertions 
as to the future of science, or the potency of infallible truths. 
Its pronouncement is that “intellectual truths are sterile. Love 
alone is capable of giving life to its dreams. Love pours life 
into everything it touches. It is sentiment that scatters the 
good seed over the world. Reason has not such virtue.” Lov- 
ing the shades and varieties of thought, Anatole France’s 
skepticism yet whispers to him that everything is subject to 
foreign influences, and even to annihilation; while his epi- 
cureanism suggests to him that man’s chief desideratum is to 
be serene and to live as happily as possible. That which defies 
the inroads of time the most successfully, is simplicity. An 
elegant and simple soul outlives a tyrannical system of phil- 
osophy. Life changes, and we change with it; kingdoms 


perish, and schemes of man crumble; hence, the best way of 
spending time is in contemplating the beautiful in its manifold 
manifestations; is to live above human kind and its epochs, for 


learning and for art. Such is the conclusion to which M. 
France has come after years of mental development. 

This new development once more brought upon him the 
reproach of instability. Penguin Island was said to be a re- 
cantation of his democratic and socialistic utterances. The 
socialists were in despair; condemnations on all sides were 
rife. It would, however, be unjust to regard l’Isle des Pin- 
gouins as a negative of his political pronouncements; as it 
would be also unwise to see in the despairing historian a wholly 
different Anatole France. The truth is, that in the various 
transmutations of his career as an author, the orbit of France’s 
temperament remains fundamentally the same. 

The third essential characteristic of Anatole France, his 
irony, is the supple instrument whereby he transmits his ideas 
and feelings. His verdict is that “without irony the world 
would be like a forest without birds.” Accordingly, he ironizes 
life, and scrutinizes it only through the lens of profound mock- 
ery. Irony is the subtle joy of the wise. It is the supreme 
form of analysis, the ultimate flower of detachment. It is the 
delicate medium alike of persuasion and of combat. France 
employs it indifferently, and with consummate skill, in both 
forms. He is a master of nuance, and all that his sympathetic 
intelligence touches is enriched by the subtlety of his mind. 
None knows better than he how to express a complete phil- 
osophy in a discrete and light form. Or how to attack social 
failings with pleasantries whose barbs are hidden in seeming 
artlessness. Irony implies an ideal, since it mocks at one’s 
inability to attain thereto. And not only so, but it is the most 
likely weapon to promote that ideal’s triumph. 

Nor can it be doubted that France’s irony is indicative of 
a certain idealism. His mockery is not the product of chance, 
or the offspring of dilettantism. It is the subtle agent of a 
thought which stimulates him, an emotion which leads him. 
“The irony that I invoke,” says M. France, “is not cruel. It 
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mocks neither at love nor at beauty. It is mild and indulgent, 
Its smile calms anger, for it teaches us to laugh at fools and 
wicked men whom, without it, we might have the weakness to 
hate.” Yet this delicious humanist is not always thus human, 
His irony is not always humane or tender. He may not mock 
at love or beauty, for in that dual cause his irony is persua- 
sively employed; but it combats other things. What his rail- 
lery is particularly directed against is that pretentious and 
mediocre half of society which proclaims itself reflective and 
progressive, yet whose principal characteristic is absence of 
thought. The pharisaism of this class, their fanaticism, their 
hatred of ideas and fear of new patterns of life, are portrayed 
by his pen with a master touch. 

And as a vehicle for his thought he possesses that most 
compelling of all mediums, an incomparable style. He knows 
the secret of harmonious phrases and of rare epithets; and 
the art of unerringly finding the one indispensable word. He 
is Greek, not only in the artistry of his expression, but in his 
delicate familiarity, his subtle audaciousness, his grace, and 
exquisite taste. A sense of antique beauty pervades his entire 
work. He is a classicist, not only in the faultless precision of 
his sentences, but in the spirit of his writings. 

After having considered the triple characteristic of Ana- 
tole France’s mind, his paganism, his skepticism, and his irony, 
we are drawn to the conclusion that the most conspicuous of 
his mental traits, and the one that embraces all the others, is 
a complete liberty of thought. Like his Abbé Coignard, who 
is his admirable counterpart, he is “free from the common er- 
rors of mankind.” The spectres of our passion and of our 
fears govern neither his thought nor his actions. The majesty 
of law does not dazzle or deter his agile clairvoyance. Opin- 
ions and prejudices reared by the hand of time do not trouble 
his intelligence. He is naturally destructive, but his iconoclasm, 
on the whole, is neither vindictive nor malicious. On the con- 
trary, that which distinguishes him the most is a profound 
sense of pity which spontaneously becomes excited at the spec- 
tacle of injustice, misery or suffering. M. France has jour- 
neyed much through book-land and the world of men and 
women; and from his travels he has garnered the austere wis- 
dom which he dispenses in such a palatable but perplexing 
form. He excels in saying sad things in a gay tone, and bitter 
things in a tone of gentle suavity. He has defined a book as 
“a work of sorcery from which escape all sorts of images which 
trouble the spirit and change the mind.” Such a definition 
serves as a just epigraph for each volume that issues from his 
own pen. He writings at once charm and disconcert. He 
has been called a great spirit, but one whose flight is disquiet- 
ing. At times he appears to even disconcert himself, for he 
questions whether it is not “wiser to plant cabbages than to 
write a book”; and enviously watches the threshers of grain 
and cries, “Happy the man and the ox who trace their furrow 
straight. All the rest is delirium, or at least incertitude, cause 
of troubles and of cares.” But if one would have the most 
clear-cut silhouette of this rare and incomparable writer, it 
may be found in that admirable sketch which he himself has 
drawn of Abbé Coignard: 

“He could not throw himself into the truths his mind dis- 
covered as into a gulf. He retained, even in his most audacious 
explorations, the attitude of a peaceful promenader. He did 
not exclude himself from the universal dislike which mankind 
inspired in him. He lacked that precious illusion which up- 
held Bacon and Descartes, of believing in themselves while 
they doubted all else. He had doubts regarding the truth of 
his own convictions, and he diffused without solemnity the 
treqsures of his intelligence.” 

In the last assertion, we may be permitted to distinguish 
between the author and his model. M. France does not dis- 
pense the fruits of his intellect heedlessly. He is not a “vain 
player of the flute,’ but a scrupulous artist evoking melodies 
which, once heard, are never forgotten. 
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his own opinions which was his chief characteristic, 

boldly declared that no one was such an astonishing 
object of “temporary admiration” as Sir Philip Sidney. He 
could not conceive, he added, how 


H ORACE WALPOLE, with that sublime confidence in 


he had obtained “such immense 
reputation.” But the admiration 
of Sidney has been rather more 
than “temporary.” In fact, it may 
be doubted whether any man has 
so impressed posterity equally with 
his own age. Even Walpole had to 
confess that “all the muses of 
England wept at his death.” Nor 
was that a figure of speech. More 
than two hundred elegies lamented 
his demise, while his funeral was 
as ornate as that of kings. And 
that fame has persisted to our own 
day, for after the lapse of more 
than three centuries his renown 
shines as brightly in the annals of 
England as that of Spenser, of 
Raleigh, of Drake, of Shakespeare, 
and of other Elizabethan immor- 
tals, against whose names are re- 
corded achievements far surpassing 
anything Sidney accomplished. 
As his span of life was limited 
to thirty-two years, and as the 
first twenty years of any man’s 
career are but a preparation for 
the activities of after-life, Sidney 
had but a dozen years in which to 
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win renown. But his was a case of premature ripening. He 
was a man from his boyhood. “Though I lived with him, and 
knew him from a child,” was the testimony of his closest 
friend, “yet I never knew him other than a man; with such 
staidness of mind, lovely and fa- 
miliar gravity as carried grace and 
reverence above greater years. His 
talk ever of knowledge, and his 
very play tending to enrich his 
mind.” Even so, however, as great 
deeds went in the sixteenth century, 
Sidney did nothing great. His rec- 
ord as a statesman and _ soldier, 
even with his literary work thrown 
in, affords no adequate explanation 
of the persistence of his fame. 
That his death caused one to de- 
clare that he knew not whether 
“weeping sorrow or speaking sor- 
row” would most honor his mem- 
ory, and that the Dutch offered to 
rear him a monument of solid gold, 
can be explained only in the terms 
of lofty character. And that char- 
acter was moulded into its fine 
quality by a wise father and a ten- 
der mother in Sidney’s happy boy- 
hood days at Penshurst. 

In the hero’s prose and in Ben 
Jonson’s verse may be found com- 
panion pictures of that Kentish 
mansion in which Sidney was born 
on a late November day of 1554. 
For there can be no question that 
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the house of Kalender in the “Arcadia” was depicted from the 
writer’s memory of his childhood home, the proviso that it 
did not affect “any extraordinary kind of fineness,” agreeing 
perfectly with Jonson’s 

“Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show.” 

Yet the old-world air of the mansion is in perfect harmony 
with its setting, for the beauty of Penshurst village is that of 
the past. Modernity has no footing in that picturesque ham- 
let. Sixteenth century types are renewed with the faithfulness 
of nature. As the daisy of to-day fashions itself by unerring 
heredity into the likeness of the daisy of five centuries ago, 
so the Penshurst cottage homes of the twentieth century per- 
petuate the semblance of those village homes which clustered 
about the mansion of the Sidneys in the sixteenth century. 
Example and authority account for this persistence of type. 
The example is there in the quaint half-timbered dwellings of 
the fifteenth century which overhang the pathway that gives 
entrance to the quiet church- 
yard; the authority, in the wise 
determination of the lord of 
the manor that any old build- 
ing which has become unfit for 
habitation shall be replaced by 
one bearing an exact likeness 
to that it has displaced. Thus 
the newest houses look as an- 
cient as the oldest. 

Nor is Penshurst Place itself 
exempt from this rule which 
enforces continuity with the 
past. Although various addi- 
tions have been made to the 
mansion, the harmony of its out- 
ward semblance is undisturb- 
ed. Between the old banquet- 
ing hall of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and the new wing of the 
nineteenth century there is no 
discord; loyalty to the past 
has shaped every new stone 
and fitted it so deftly into its 
place that even the old build- 
ers themselves would be de- 
ceived could they revisit the 
work of their hands. 

Over the gateway of the 
tower in the center of the north 
front is a stone tablet record- 
ing how the mansion came into 
the possession of the Sidney 
family, and telling also that 
that tower was erected by Sir 
Henry Sidney, the father of 
the illustrious Philip. Other 
additions to Penshurst owe their existence to Sir Henry, but 
it is his greatest glory that here he moulded the character of 
his famous son. The room in which Philip was born is still 
pointed out, while scattered through the house are numerous 
portraits and relics which serve the imagination liberally in 
its pleasant task of picturing the image of that noble youth. 
Among the family manuscripts is one document which goes 
far towards explaining how he became what we knew him to 
have been. This is the first letter written by Sir Henry to 
his son, then away at school, and the lapse of three centuries 
has not rendered its advice obsolete nor its spirit less worthy 
of imitation. The father exhorted his son to first lift up his 
mind to God in “hearty prayer,” then advised him to study 
“earnestly,” marking the sense as well as the words of what 
he read. “Be humble and obedient to your master,” he con- 
tinued, “for unless you frame yourself to obey others, yea, and 
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feel in yourself what obedience is, you shall never be able to 
teach others to obey you. Be courteous of gesture and affable 
to all men, with diversity of reverence according to the dignity 
of the person: there is nothing that winneth so much with 
so little cost. Use moderate diet, so as after your meal you 
may find your wit fresher and not duller, and your body more 
lively and not more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet some- 
times do, lest being enforced to drink upon the sudden you 
should find yourself inflamed. Use exercise of body, yet such 
as is without peril of your joints and bones; it will increase 
your force and enlarge your breath. Delight to be cleanly, 
as well in all parts of your body as in your garments: it shall 
make you grateful in each company, and otherwise loathsome. 
Give yourself to be merry, for you degenerate from your 
father if you find not yourself most able in wit and body and 
to do anything when you be most merry; but let your mirth be 
ever void of all scurrility and biting words to any man, for a 
wound given by a word is often- 
times harder to be cured than 
that which is given with the 
sword. Think upon 
every word that you will speak 
before you utter it, and re- 
member how nature hath ram- 
parted up, as it were, the 
tongue with teeth, lips, yea 
and hair without lips, and all 
betokening reins or bridles for 
the loose use of that member. 
Above all things, tell no un- 
truth; no, not in trifles: the 
custom of it is naughty. And 
let it not satisfy you that, for 
a time, the hearers take it for 
truth; for after it will be 
known as it is, to your shame; 
for there cannot be a greater 
reproach to a gentleman than 
to be accounted a liar.” 

A postcript was added to 
this notable letter by Philip’s 
mother, the Lady Mary Sidney, 
which is as remarkable for its 
loving reverence for her hus- 
band as for its affectionate 
solicitude for her son. Letter 
and postcript, reflecting as in 
a mirror the characters of Sir 
Henry and Lady Sidney, ex- 
plain the high abstracted life 
of their son and give us the 
clue to the heroism of his 
death. It is easy to imagine 
the days of his boyhood at 
Penshurst. Ever before him was the image of parents 
who never faltered in their love for each other and were 
never divided in the authority with which they shaped 
the lives of their children. Yet that authority was far 
removed from austerity. Firm it doubtless was, but loving, 
and seasoned with innocent mirth. Nothing of good re- 
pute was lacking in the childhood environment of Philip 
Sidney; from his earliest days he breathed the atmosphere of 
a home where all that tended to make life joyous and strong 
had free entrance. 

Whether roaming about the park or through the spacious 
rooms of this old-world mansion the pilgrim is ever confronted 
with memorials of an age long passed away. When Philip 
Sidney was born, an oak was planted in the park to celebrate 
the advent of Sir Henry’s heir, and Ben Jonson could describe 
it in his day as 
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Penshu rst 
The ballroom 


“That taller tree which of a truth was set 
At his great birth, when all the muses met.” 


That birthday tree was cut down in 1768; but there yet exists 
the “Sidney Oak,” a veteran of many generations, in whose 
shadow, so legend tells, Philip often sat while framing his own 
verse or discussing the “Shepherds Calender” with Spenser. 
For the memory of the author of the “Faerie Queene” is also 
linked with these pleasant glades. He was a guest here on 
several occasions, thus winning personal knowledge of the high- 
souled man who became for him the ideal of perfect knight 
and gentleman. 

Prominent among the ancient armor which adorns the 
corridors of the mansion is Sidney’s own helmet, bearing his 
familiar porcupine crest, and elsewhere is to be seen a precious 
fragment of his shaving-glass, enclosed in a rude frame. Then 
there are numerous portraits of the hero, while hardly less 
interesting are the portraits of his mother and that sister 
Mary for whose amusement in the time of her travail he wrote 
his Arcadia. 

Indeed all the stately apartments of Penshurst—apart- 
ments which Walpole voted the “grandest” he had seen in his 
travels—are replete with historical relics. In the ballroom is 
a wine-cooler made from gun metal captured in the fight with 
the Spanish Armada, while overhead there hang three price- 
less chandeliers, the gift of Queen Elizabeth to Sir Henry 
Sidney. The apartment next in order is still known as Queen 
Elizabeth’s room, and here are preserved the various articles 
of furniture specially made in honor of her visit. Other royal 
relics may be sought in the tiny Pages’ Closet which opens 
off the Tapestry Room. This small chamber has now become 
the storeroom for the family china, the treasures of which 
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include Elizabeth’s dessert service and Queen Anne’s breakfast 
dishes. In the picture gallery, a noble apartment ninety feet 
in length, are sufficient objects of virtu to make the fame of a 
museum. Side by side may be seen a quaint old clock with a 
horizontal face and a curious old lamp which was intended to 
measure time rather than shed light. At the opposite end of 
the widened recess are two costly cabinets, while not far away 
are the riding-boots of Algernon Sidney, that premature re- 
publican who lost his head on the testimony of a book he had 
written but had not published. 

Nothing short of a volume could do justice to the other 
traditions of Penshurst. Ben Jonson was a frequent visitor 
here, and his verse bears the impress to this day. In The 
Forest, for example, there occurs that lengthy description of 
Penshurst already mentioned, a description which is perhaps 
the most charming account of Sidney’s birthplace. Nor should 
Algernon Sidney be forgotten, for next to Philip he is the 
best known member of his famous house. William Penn was 
numbered among his closest friends, and it is one of the most 
notable associations of this ancient mansion that the two 
drafted within its walls the chief articles of the Pennsylvania 
constitution. It lends a touch of grace, too, to these park- 
like glades and venerable rooms to remember that Edmund 
Waller’s Saccharissa was a daughter of this house. Over the 
gateway of the inner courtyard is the window of “Saccharissa’s 
Sitting-room,” while the stately avenue of lofty beeches by 
which the mansion is approached from the east is known as 
“Saccharissa’s Walk.” Yet when the visitor has garnered all 
the immortal memories of this ancient abode, when he has 
passed in review the shades of the men and women of renown 
who have dwelt beneath this roof, his last thought will be that 
“spirit without spot” who is the glory of the Sidney lineage. 
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bear-pits and penny booths of our literature would take 

time to lift their eyes, they might see that a new luminary 
has floated into the firmament, somewhat like the leisurely 
sun of a bright winter’s morning. The ascent of this writer 
has been so gradual and serene that there still clings to his 
personality something of the aloofness which once dignified 
the man of letters, something of that cloistered quality which 
once invested his calling, above all, the calm glow which comes 
of the nobility of real genius—to use in its pure and almost 
outworn sense, a word staled by constant inept use. This tardy 
arrival above the horizon is Francis Grierson. 

In spite of his charm of remoteness, there is no writer 
who stands more deeply immersed in the tides of our times, 
none more delicately, more profoundly conscious of the flux 
and flow of its spiritual forces or its tidal currents of ideas. 
His grasp and exposition of these potencies of our day are more 
than remarkable, and he himself must be reckoned as one of 
them. Truly a phenomenon!—a writer whose slow approach 
to fame and influence has been by means of a steady and un- 
swerving service of more than twenty years at the shrine of 
all that is lofty and true in literature. Whilst the rabble of 


I F THE busy and bounding little authors and critics of the 


“popular” authors, placarded with the numbers of their huge 
editions and boasting their myriads of unlicked readers, have 
gone swarming and charging across the wastes of literature, 
milch cows abundantly drained by their exploiting publishers, 


this gifted artist has been slowly shaping himself to a rich 
and powerful maturity. 

Francis Grierson “commenced author’ when past forty 
—at that age when most of the spectacular literary comets 
have long reached their perihelion and are headed for the dark 
abysm of oblivion. His pen awoke with the coming of the 
twentieth century. It was then that he began to give forth 
the pictures he had formed of life and the world and to clothe 
them in the form and color of a beautiful style. In many ways, 
despite his romantic roots in the past, this author is the most 
modern of moderns. His themes may be of time, or place or 
person or even of the moment, but his conceptions and his out- 
look are international and cosmopolitan. He is the true type 
of the modern author whose audience is destined to be mankind 
at large, whose thoughts, like wireless telegraphy, are couched 
in universal terms and addressed to all humanity. 

English by birth, American by early training, French by 
culture, the mind of Francis Grierson has also acquired a vital 
German characteristic—that of a spacious, far-reaching uni- 
versality. In days when books are bubbles, the pure pearl, 
the crystal sphere, often remains unperceived even by those 
whose taste in literature is sharply selective and discriminat- 
ing. It is therefore highly probable that despite the steady 
dawn-like broadening of his fame, there are many who have 
not yet read a single line of Francis Grierson’s. His appeal 
is peculiarly a spiritual, esthetic and critical one, qualities that 
may well be overlooked in a literature staggering with sex, 
sensation and sentimentality. But gold is gold and dirt is dirt 
wherever you find them,—or wherever they may be pointed out. 

Francis Grierson is one of the most picturesque and ro- 
mantic personalities of our time. A poetic glamour has clung 
about him ever since the days of his youthful wanderings. He 
has been one of the darlings of the gods—if not of the goddess 
Fortuna. Now, past sixty, still strikingly youthful in soul and 
body, he may be said to be one of their familiars. 


He was born some sixty-four years ago in England, and 
was scarcely a year old when his parents emigrated to Illinois, 
Here in a tiny settlement on the prairie the boy grew up. He 
was plunged into the simple and hardy life of the struggling 
pioneers. A rude log-cabin,—a magic, mystical log-cabin for 
all that!—was his home. He helped to plough and sow, he saw 
the long terror-stricken processions of fugitive slaves wind 
northward from place to place, he brooded upon the wild re- 
ligious ecstasies that possessed a primitive people at their re- 
vival camp-meetings. Later in Missouri the splendor of the 
river traffic passed before his eyes and the panoply of the great 
war. He learned to know and revere Lincoln through the eyes 
of his English father, himself a stout champion of the rail- 
splitter, and a splendid personality, depicted in loving outlines 
by his son. The Civil War found young Grierson in Saint 
Louis acting as messenger to General Fremont. 

This epic period of storm and stress lives again in that 
strange and individual work, The Valley of Shadows. There is 
a peculiar singing vitality that throbs in every line like a living 
pulse. There is light whose fierce spiritual intensity drives 
one back into the storms of those gigantic days. Grierson has 
succeeded in reanimating the corpse of a period which the his- 
torian is able only to embalm. The fathomless yearnings of 
humanity, the blind invisible forces that war in the air when 
empires are building move and speak majestically in these 
prophetic pages. 

Then, following some inner impulse or voice which he has 
never since disobeyed, Francis Grierson went to Paris, friend- 
less, moneyless, but rich in a great and extraordinary gift. 
This was the gift of music, a music strange, untutored, ele- 
mental. Unable to read a note, he was yet capable of rousing 
such marvelous harmonies from the piano that all Paris won- 
dered at the prodigy. The tall, grave-faced, poetic youth from 
the prairies of the Middle West became a prominent figure in 
the great salons of the Second Empire before their climatic 
brilliance went down in the black eclipse of Sedan. His studies 
and impressions of many of the striking personalities of those 
days, poets, men of letters, grandes dames and academicians, 
are preserved for us in the remarkably vivid, if somewhat 
fragmentary Parisian Portraits. Then, wandering for years 
through the various capitals of Europe, he sought to solve the 
secrets of their inner life and to analyze them as phenomena 
of civilization. 

It will not be amiss in the case of a writer whose energies 
are so dominated by an inspirational element, to say a word 
or two of that other supreme gift of his,—of that phenomenal 
music which has all the effect of a natural force. It is not 
likely that he who has once heard the music of Francis Grier- 
son on one of the few occasions on which he consents to play, 
will ever forget the experience. One may imagine the aston- 
ishment of those supercilious French critics ready to break 
the audacious presumer on the wheels of their academic rules, 
when they heard these tremendous chords rush through their 
gilded baroque salons like tornadoes, like prairie winds from 
under the long fingers of the unknown prodigy from the back- 
woods of America. A more singular conjunction of different 
minds and civilizations could scarcely be imagined. 

The music is spontaneous, weird, volcanic, yet full of mag- 
nificent proportions and organic harmonies. It is the direct, 
unpremeditated creation of the artist on his instrument, by 
means of which each blends with the other in a living unity. 
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This approaches close to the lofty ideal set by Debussy. It is 
melody as natural as the wind, or a waterfall, or the cry of 
the sea upon the shingle. The magic-inspired hands with their 
abnormally long fingers are capable of producing effects or- 
chestral in their range and volume. One has the impression 
that at least four players of demonic powers are urging the 
resonant instrument into an ecstatic life until of itself it begins 
to sing. 

Much of this quality of sheer inspiration throbs in the 
writings of Francis Grierson, the same harmony of thought, 
the same living yet ramifying unity, the same swift precipitate 
beauty of style. 

The sentences have a prophetic, oracular ring. There is 
the round and measured balance of the epigram or aphorism 
struck out with one flashing blow of the intellect. The utter- 
ance is that of a man who has brooded and dreamed many long 
the perfect thing in the perfect way. The phrases are chiseled, 
the metaphors carved in bronze or gold. One seems to be 
reading the message on spheres of crystal or tablets of ivory. 
The result is one of absolute beauty, force and naturalness. In 
this resides the inherent life that has resurrected. his little 
books time and time again from the mountains of slag and dross 
vomited upon them by the prolific press. This magic prose,— 
for Pater himself can show no finer pages,—this prose so rich 
in music and an electric vitality that communicates itself in- 
years before speaking in order that he might speak with final- 
ity. This authoritative air carries off and ennobles even his 
occasional discursiveness. There is no doubt, no feeble com- 
inspiration, but is chastened and refined by the most meticulous 
art. There is a constant but unperceived struggle to state 
stantly to the reader, was not dashed down in shorthand nor 
rattled out on a typewriter. These things were not written 
with a feverish thought of so many words a day, nor of so 
many cents a word. Grierson has learned his lesson from the 
great masters of French literature, from the Spartan dis- 
promise in his convictions, for they bear the stamp of an almost 
unerring intuition. There is no murkiness, no hesitant weak- 
ness in his expression—the one is as natural to and inseparaliz 
from the other as is its brightness from the sword. Oniy now 
and then on the thin and attenuated peaks of a thought that 
has been traced to its ultimate heights we find the gleaming 
nebula of the mystic casting a fine dimness upon the page. 
But it is not the dimness of the bewildered and befuddled mystic 
whom we all know, the vague, dreamy creature poised between 
two worlds, for Francis Grierson marches valiantly with sci- 
ence to the very bourne of the still undiscovered. What is 
vague is vague only because the intellect has not yet establishea 
its outlines. 

The rapt, nervous style has all the impetus and rush of 
cipline of such writers as Flaubert. He is not content with 
the flashy phrase of paste, with the shoddy texture of a para- 
graph, with clever, meretricious brilliance. With the untiring 
patience of the true artist he is content to agonize over a word, 
to shape and reshape a stubborn sentence ever struggling to 
cool into an imperfect fixity. 

The Valley of Shadows cost him eight years of careful 
work. But who that has read these glowing, impassioned pages 
with their intense humanity, their sorcery of description, their 
humor rich and earthy-fragrant as a new-ploughed field, will 
hold this labor wasted? The zeal for perfection which fired 
Flaubert was sustained by the external comfort of a man of 
means, but Grierson’s devotion to beauty has been in the nature 
of a far greater sacrifice—a steady persistence in the face of 
many hardships, sorrows and untoward circumstances. It is 
only within a year or two that his books, which have under- 
gone many strange vicissitudes, have been gathered into a 
uniform edition by Mr. John Lane. And at the very moment 
of writing there comes to my eyes a notice of a work by Mr. 
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Edwin Bjorkman in which Francis Grierson is numbered among 
ten of the spiritual forces of our day. 

Though far from subscribing to the crass “Optimism” 
(with a large and vacuous O) that runs riot in our land and 
is but the mechanical grind that masks a desperation and ster- 
ility of soul, there is nevertheless in this clairvoyant writer a 
firm faith in the ultimate high destiny of humanity. Such an 
essay of his as that on Practical Pessimism absolves him from 
the charge of a gross self-deception: 

“In our day an optimist may be likened to a man who re- 
sides in a fool’s paradise from which there is no means of 
exit; a pessimist, one who prepares for the exigencies of the 
future by every means devisable by the ingenuity of human 
imagination.” 

We are spared, too, that flat harping on the pietistic note 
which furnishes safe and easy interludes for those writers who 
would bridge abysses in their thought. 

Maeterlinck has saluted the English-American writer. in 
terms of the deepest reverence. La Vie et les Hommes; one of 
Grierson’s earliest volumes, consists of a few short essays 
written in French, yet these won unstinted praise from the most 
prominent critics and academicians of France. His volumes 
of miscellaneous essays, of which the leading one in each case 
gives the title to the book—The Celtic Temperament, Modern 
Mysticism, The Humor of the Underman and lately The In- 
vincible Alliance, have given him a place in the foremost rank 
of literary artists in England. Success such as this is like the 
attainment of a peak that lies beyond and above the oblique and 
horizontal gaze of the multitude. 

Hailed first in France as a rising literary artist, then forc- 
ing his way slowly through that stolid impassivity with which 
England still confronts the strange visitants of genius, we now 
find a still larger field of appreciation opening for Francis 
Grierson in the vast territory of America. The seemingly in- 
exhaustible appetite of our land for the naive and sentimental 
banalities of the writers it rewards so richly, its deep, indis- 
exiininate hunger for all sorts of cheap, commercialized 
“psychic thought” are but evidence of its stark necessity for a 
true and luminous literature in which the author may again 
become the seer and pathfinder of a national aspiration. A 
nation may have the rulers it deserves, but it frequently has 
writers it does not deserve—as witness the great phenomenon 
of Poe in the United States of the last century. 

Shaped, polished and perfected though his mind may be 
by its contact with the highest European civilization, the ardent 
American life in which the boyhood of Francis Grierson was 
steeped is something that leavens and illumines all his work. 
It has inspired and sublimated his noblest, most significant 
books. It has kept him in close and sensitive accord with the 
fluctuating influences that sweep our land from end to end— 
the dynamic impulses, the fierce, blind, often inarticulate striv- 
ings, the deep descents into darkness and the violent flights up- 
ward of the national spirit. His mind like an arrow drawn 
back into the post, shoots with the greater force and aecuracy 
into the future. His spirit has established itself in a region 
unshaken and aloof, and he surrenders it to nothing save the 
white flame that blazes in him. Several of the younger, more 
idealistic writers have been influenced by his thoughts and 
tendencies, men capable of recognizing the spirit of purer fire 
when it appears on even the murkiest horizon. That which 
England and the Continent have acclaimed, America will gen- 
erally accept, for though we are poor in discoverers, we are 
rich in followers and imitators. 

For some years past Mr. Grierson has lived in London, at 
pleasant Twickenham, famous for its association with Alex- 
ander Poe. The woods, flowers and idyllic pastures of Richmond 
Park and the beautiful river vistas of the Thames have given 
his meditations a background of peaceful yet moving beauty. 





S OUR train 
A steamed slow- 
ly through 
fertile Umbrian 
plains, past ancient 
Etruscan cities perch- 
ed sentinel-wise on 
hill-tops, our pulses 
thrilled with anticipa- 
tion. Assisi was at 
hand! Assisi, the place 
of enchantment, the 
shrine of our dreams! 
As we halted, the 
town rose above us, 
gray, straggling, ir- 
regular, a jagged line 
along the hillside. On 
our right towered the summit of Mount Subasio, brown, ra- 
vined and snow-striped. On our left, the gorgeous dome of the 
Church of St. Francis, supported on a line of Gothic pillars, 
blazed white about us. 

Ere now men of rare gifts or surpassing genius have 
founded empires, but this town of St. Francis has reared 
itself on the piety of a single man. It is hallowed because 
of one life of devotion that has moved men’s hearts through 
the centuries. Its streets, rugged, stony, desolate, are sacred 
because they bear the footprints of the saint, because in one 
of yonder humble dwellings his eyes first opened on the light. 
The passage of the years may have altered the details of the 
place, but the broad outline of the landscape is the same on 
which these eyes were wont to rest. 

As we alighted at the small wayside station, the first ob- 
ject that burst on our view was a vast white edifice close by, 
a gorgeous structure of stone reared to the memory of St. 
Francis—the Church of St. Mary of the Angels. 

This impressive pile rises from out the humble part of 
the town, almost abutting on the peasants’ dwellings. Be- 
neath its canopied roof is more than one object of deepest in- 
terest. 

As we pushed open the door, the huge dimensions of the 
building dazzled and bewildered us. Its windows, its frescoes, 
its pillars, its chapels, its lamps and candles. But our eager 
feet guided us straight to the spot of supreme interest, the 
little chapel of St. Francis—the Porziuncula. As it stands, 
canopied o’er by the vaulted dome of the magnificent Basilica, 
it is the inner sanctuary of the place, the Holy of Holies! 

“The little portion,” as St. Francis loved to call it—it 
gleams like a spot of beauty in the midst of the vast building. 
It has borne a charmed existence through the centuries. By 
a seemingly miraculous interposition, when the earthquake of 
1832 struck the Basilica, destroying part of it, the Porziuncula 
escaped unharmed and remains intact to-day. 

We approached with feelings of deepest reverence. Its 
rounded dome glittered in the sunlight streaming from above. 
Its curious carved doors, its inside walls were stained black 
with age. As we peered into the dimly-lighted interior, we 
could distinguish the altar adorned with flowers and candles. 
Service was going on. The priest stood at the altar. Half-a- 
dozen humble peasants kneeled at prayer. On the outer wall 





A Day at Assisi 


Reminders of St. Francis 
By A. Fraser Robertson 


hung silver hearts, all manner of votive offerings from those 
who in sickness and suffering had journeyed here in search of 
cure. Faintly, in the distance, strains of music floated through 


“Hic locus sanctus est!”’ 


Holy indeed! Is there spot in Assisi closer twined with 
memories of the Saint? Was the place not graven on his very 
heart? “I love it better than any place in the world,” he was 
wont to say. “Guard and keep it!” he admonished his dis- 
ciples, almost with his latest breath. 

In imagination, as we stood, we bridged the centuries. We 
saw the saint like his divine Master sending forth his little 
band of disciples into the world from this aged-stained entrance. 

“Go! Proclaim peace to men! Preach repentance for the 
remission of sins!” 

Those mystic eyes of his beheld a heaven-sent vision and 
heard a voice assuring him that the “mustard seed” would 
one day become “a great tree.” 

“God has shown me that ye will increase to a great multi- 
tude.” 

Here it was that he baptised his followers, with no proud, 
high-sounding title, but in sweetest humility, “Fratres Minores” 
—the least of the brethren. 

Spanning the years again, it is not hard to picture the 
stripling, poorly-clad, emaciated, as he walks the streets of 
Assisi, begging of the passers-by for money to rebuild his 
beloved chapel. The almost unearthly radiance of that thin, 
ascetic face, the sublime expression of those dark, deepest eyes, 
the pleading tones, above all the burning enthusiasm that pos- 
sessed him, fired his hearers to unlock their hearts and their 
purses. Money literally flowed in and the Porziuncula was 
built again. 

A kindly friar came to meet us and show us over the 
church. First he opened a grated iron gate and we paused in 
front of a spot 
of unsurpassed 
interest — a 
small _ chapel. 
Here he light- 
ed a torch 
whose flame 
flared on the 
somber inter- 
ior. Our hearts 
thrilled anew. 
Sacred shrine! 
Here, seven 
hundred years 
ago, on the 
spot on which 
the chapel is 
erected the 
saintly spirit 
of the Founder 
of the Fran- 
ciscans breath- 
ed itself away 
to God. Car- 
ried hither on 
a litter, he ral- 
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lied to take farewell of his beloved followers. Lying on ashes 
he summoned his failing breath to chant the one hundred and 
forty-second Psalm. “J cried unto the Lord with my voice. 
Attend unto my cry, for I am brought very low.” 

Above the altar is a terra cotta relief of the Saint, the 
face clear-cut, ascetic, sad, the thin features mellowed brown, 
the somber clinging garments, the girdle about his waist, the 
crucifix clasped in his hands. It is the work of that master- 
hand, Lussa della Robbia, executed from a cast of wax, taken 
from the mask by the Monks of St. Francis’ time. 

A pathetic relic was pointed out to us in a small alcove 
on the right wall. A coil of rope, the Saint’s simple girdle 
stained with blood, for, in a vision he received from his Mas- 
ter, the Holy Stigmata, the print of His wounds. On the left 
wall hangs a portrait of the Saint painted on a panel of wood, 
the lid of his coffin, the old door grown thin with age, shows 
almost transparent at the edges. Beneath these stones his 
mortal heart reposes till the Resurrection. 

From this we passed through the Sacristy to the Cloisters. 
At every step the interest deepens. Men have not tired of 
wreathing legends like laurels about the brow of the Saint. 
One of these relates to the Rose Garden. It is a small square 
enclosure on our left, thickly planted with slender shoots of 
tender sprouting green. Legend affirms that the Saint, tempted 
of Satan to moderate his austerities, resolved upon further 
mortifying the flesh. To this end he rose from his hard and 
narrow couch and stealing forth into the night he rolled his 
naked body among the thorns and briars there. And lo! the 
thorns and briars disappeared and from that day these trees 
bear blossoms without thorns and sprout leaves stained with 
blood. These thornless roses bloom in May. 

Passing along what is known as the Angels’ Gallery we 
came to the Chapel of the Roses, built over what was once the 
hut of the Saint. Here with a full heart we kneeled and 
gazed into the somber depths of the penance cell. We could 
distinguish in the dim light two wooden planks, said to be part 
of the Saint’s pulpit. 

Retracing our steps we returned through the vast church 
on to the open space that stretches in a square of green sward 
before the entrance. 

Leaving St. Mary of the Angels we took our way up a 
steep slope to the town. Rugged and precipitous, the road is 
yet sacred because of the feet that have trod this way before. 
It ascends between smiling hedgerows, fields of olives and 
corn. Away to the left, overshadowing and dwarfing all other 
buildings, stands out boldly on the hillside, the gorgeous Bas- 
ilica of St. Francis. We continued to climb till we reached 
it. Standing at last on the esplanade in front of it we com- 
manded a magnificent view of the plain below, stretches of 
meadow and pasture-land, and here and there a hill-top city. 

Entering the church we were awe-struck by the marvelous 
beauty of the world-famed frescoes that adorn its walls. It 
almost seemed as if men had vied with each other in pouring 
the wealth of their genius at the feet of the Saint. Strangest 
irony that he who shunned fame and glory, who courted con- 
tempt and dishonor, who lived simply for his Master—strang- 
est irony—that by the subtle attraction of his holy life he 
should have created a place of pilgrimage to which men have 
flocked in crowds! Artists and sculptors have combined to 
put forth their highest efforts on the walls and roofs of the 
Sagro Convento. And not content with one church, they have 
crowned it with a second. But the spot of supreme interest is 
the gorgeous high altar beneath which rests the precious dust 
of the Saint. 

Leaving the church, we took our way still higher, every 
street and narrow side-alley breathing of Saint Francis. Un- 
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consciously we were transported into the past. The simple 
events of the Saint’s life passed in panorama before us. We 
saw him in his humble childhood’s home. Later, as a boy 
wrested from a life of carelessness and frivolity by the striv- 
ing of God’s spirit, the gradual growth of his character, till 
poverty and humility and self-abnegation became the passions 
of his being. We see his father’s wrath and disappointment in 
his visionary son, the lad’s imprisonment to break him of his 
fanaticism. We are familiar with the rest. How hearing in 
a vision of the night in the Convent of St. Damian, a voice 
saying, 
“Francis, my servant, thou shalt restore my church”— 

in an access of mistaken zeal he stole a bag of money from 
his father. How, pursued by his irate parent, he dashed down 
the green slopes to the little church of St. Damian and cast the 
money in at the open window. How later, in face of the 
people of Assisi, his father denounced him. How, emblemati- 
cally, and in his youthful ardor, he stripped himself of all he 
wore save the coarse shirt of hair, and vowed before the as- 
sembled people that he’d know no other father but God. Is 
there a single incident in that brief life of thirty-three years 





The Church of St. Francis 


that has not been depicted in fresco or picture or sacred song? 

We took the road to the right where the houses scatter 
and dwindle out to the fringe of the town, then struck down 
the hill and here nestling among the green, we came on the 
little church of St. Damian, the place of his vision. 

Yet one hallowed spot remains to visit. A walk of a 
couple of miles by a steep and rugged ascent, brings us to the 
little “carcere,” or cell, in a ravine in the mountain, where 
the Saint was wont to repair for meditation and prayer. A 
touching interest attaches to this spot and the path that leads 
to it, that trod by Saint Francis and his beloved friends. 

Oh, holy place of Pilgrimage! Men have hung the walls 
of your Porziuncula with grateful tributes—gleaming hearts 
of silver. They have lavished the wealth of their genius on 
the walls of your great churches. They have painted frescoes, 
carved monuments of stone and inscribed memorial songs. 
Yet methinks it is stranger that one who courted poverty, 
dishonor, failure, while on earth, should have graven his mark, 
deep, mysterious, on the Christian world. That after lapse of 
centuries this man should yet have power to move men and 
women to high resolves and holy living, by the simple beauty 
of his Christ-like life. 





In Honor of ‘Washington Irving 


By Edward Hale Brush 


the house at the corner of Seventeenth Street and Irving 

Place, New York, once occupied by Washington Irving, 
is peculiarly appropriate and serves a double purpose. It 
provides a suitable shelter for this association of writers and 
preserves a literary landmark of Old New York, a relic of the 
career of one of the fathers of American letters. 

It happens also most appropriately that Washington 
Irving’s name will continue to be associated conspicuously with 
the vicinity of his old home, for directly opposite it on Irving 
Place is now the splendid new Washington Irving High School. 
When this school was built it was not known what was to be 
the fate of the former Irving residence. Not long ago it was 
advertised for sale and it seemed likely that it would be pulled 
down to make way for a business structure. Partly with the 
view of continuing the Irving associations the school, which 
had already been named in honor of the author of The AIl- 
hambra, was given a shelter near his home and designed so 


T's action of the Authors’ League in securing for a home 


Irving Tablet 
By Victor D. Brenner 


that various incidents connected with his career could in some 
way be perpetuated. Provision was made at the main entrance 
for a tablet bearing his countenance in sculptural relief and 
corridors and assembly hall were designed so as to provide 
spaces for panels and other mural decorations portraying in- 
cidents of his career or scenes associated with his literary work. 

So that between the Authors’ League and the Washington 
Irving High School there is now no danger that the associa- 
tions of this brilliant writer with the city where he performed 
much of his literary labor will be forgotten. There is peculiar 
appropriateness also that these things are being done during 
the Centenary of the War of 1812, for Irving served creditably 
in that war, though that episode of his career is not generally 
known. The school, which is for girls, has an attendance of 
about 5000 pupils, and the building is an imposing one, so that 
the institution as a whole forms a noble memorial to Irving. 
Its name is in accordance with the custom of the New York 
City Board of Education in remembering through its system of 


nomenclature for high schools those associated with the history 
of the city and State, other schools reminding the public of 
Governor Morris and Dewitt Clinton. 

Washington Irving was born on William Street, New York, 
on April 3, 1783, his father having purchased an estate on 
that street just before the birth of the future author, paying 
for it $10,000. Washington attended school in John Street and 
it was about this time that he met President Washington, who, 
on learning that the boy had been named for him, patted him 
on the head and gave him his benediction, thus inspiring in the 
ambitious lad a great admiration. The law office where Irving 
practiced for a few years the profession of the law was No. 3 
Wall Street. He lodged with his friend, Henry Brevoort, for 
several years and was away from New York for a time during 
the War of 1812, when he was on the staff of Governor Tomp- 
kins, with the rank of Colonel, spending some time at Sackett’s 
Harbor. He sailed for Europe in 1815 and remained there 
seventeen years, chiefly engaged in literary work. It was on 
his return that he again resided in New York, near where the 
new High School now stands, the house having been owned by 
his uncle. He is said to have written here his life of Gold- 
smith. It was in 1835 that he purchased the estate near Tarry- 
town, known as Sunnyside, and he fitted up the Dutch cottage 
on the grounds as a home for his relatives and for his own old 
age and moved into it in 1836, with his brother Peter. It 
was there that he ended his career in the year 1859. 

Several New York City schools have already received ap- 


propriate historical decorations through the efforts of the 
Municipal Art Society. The committee on school decorations 
of this society, at the head of which is J. W. Alexander, is in 
special charge of the Washington Irving High School mural 


and sculptural decorations. Other members are the noted 
mural painter, Frederick Lamb, and Charles Houghton, the 
architect. 

A very timely donation from Mrs. Edward H. Harriman, 
who has recently been so generous a patron of art, was received 
which helped much in carrying out an appropriate scheme of 
adornment. The idea of the committee is to make the decora- 
tive plan form a consistent and harmonious illustration of the 
career and literary work of Irving, not a haphazard collection 
of pictures on the subject. The Harriman fund will be used 
for a series of twelve panels by Barry Faulkner in the foyer 
hall devoted to scenes connected with New York City and 
Irving’s association with it. A tentative scheme of decoration 
has been adopted which provides for mural work in other halls 
and rooms besides the panels by Mr. Faulkner. One of these 
will be a painting by Miss Dreier of a Spanish scene and an- 
other is a sculptural relief by Miss Frances Grimes, over a 
chimney piece in the foyer hall, of girls reading Irving’s works. 

The sculptural tablet at the entrance is the work of the 
noted sculptor and medalist, Victor D. Brenner, and the Irving 
portrait which it bears is considered to be a most happy rendi- 
tion of the features and expression of the author. It was 
erected by the Saint Nicholas Society of New York, “in appre- 
ciation of Washington Irving, his character, his genius and 
his services as a founder of the society.” 

The Irving home, as the headquarters of a coterie of 
authors, will naturally become the repository of Irvingana and 
the school near by will also be a shrine. It will be a constant 
reminder to pupils and visitors of Irving’s public services and 
literary achievements and may well inspire the youth of the 
city of both sexes to attain that refinement and culture which 
Irving so well exemplified. 
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The Acquittal of John Jasper 


By Curtis Wager-Smith 
Member of the Executive Council of the Dickens Fellowship of Philadelphia 


LITERARY event of 
A world-wide interest and 

of the greatest signifi- 
cance to a host of Dickens- 
lovers from South Africa to 
Saskatoon and Saskatchewan 
occurred in Philadelphia on 
April 29, when the local branch 
of the International Dickens 
Fellowship, placed John Jas- 
per, the pivotal character in 
Charles Dickens’ great unfin- 
ished mystery story, on trial 
for the murder of his nephew, 
Edwin Drood—and acquitted 
him. 

The thing had been done in 
England last January by the 
London Fellowship. Gilbert 
Chesterton and George Bern- 
ard Shaw, William de Morgan, 
W. W. Jacobs, and eminent 
Dickensian authorities were 
leading figures in the drama, 
and as everybody knows, the 
verdict of “manslaughter,” 
which was brought in after 
four hours and a half of testi- 
mony and debate, left partici- 
pants and public not a little 
unsatisfied and the reading of 
the riddle no whit nearer than 
it had been before. The Phil- 
adelphia Fellowship, keen to 
have a further whack at the 
difficult problem, undertook to 
re-try Jasper, and stimulated 
to their utmost by the previous 
proceedings, were able to set 
a new mark in the history of 
the famous case, which story 
though it be, has been the 
source of so much discussion 
and controversy for the past 
forty years that the characters 
have gained to many an actual 
living entity and the incidents 
all the verisimilitude of fact. 

Those who have studied the 
novel and such bits of con- 
temporary evidence as can be 
gathered from Forster’s Life, 
scraps of conversation, stray 
notes, the words of Fields the 
illustrator and others, with the 
stern determination to ferret 
out the ending which the mas- 
ter had in his mind when the 
pen was snatched from his 
fingers, have been of two opin- 
ions as to whether Jasper real- 
ly killed his nephew or not. 


John P. Coughlin 
As John Jasper 


The opposing factions have 
been pretty evenly divided. 
Against the “literary logic” 
which insists that the author 
had carefully plotted to make 
his readers think that the 
choirmaster was guilty only to 
surprise them at the last with 
the return of the missing man, 
is arrayed the psychology of 
the character, which as Wil- 
loughby Matchett, of London, 
says, “possessed” Dickens and 
would work inevitably to but 
one conclusion. There has been 
many a good fight over the 
question and there will be 
many more. Since the Phila- 
delphia trial, in spite of one 
juror, Dr. J. William White, a 
well-known surgeon connected 
with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who stood stoutly 
forth for conviction, the scales 
have tipped a little toward the 
first theory. 

Here in America the event 
took on an extra-legal tint, 
while across the water it was 
more an affair of bookmen. 
The judge in Philadelphia was 
Supreme Court Justice John P. 
Elkin; two of the most bril- 
liant lawyers in the state of 
Pennsylvania, Attorney-Gen- 
eral John C. Bell and Repre- 
sentative John F. K. Scott, as- 
sisted by Judge John M. Pat- 
terson, president of the Fel- 
lowship, and Percival S. Wood- 
in, of the local bar, were the 
attorneys for the prosecution 
and the defense. “Jasper,” 
who was put on the stand, as 
he could not have been, by the 
way, in ’5], the period chosen, 
and whose nimble wit in par- 
rying dangerous questioning 
during cross-examination won 
him much praise, was another 
lawyer, John P. Coughlin. The 
clerk of the court, Prothono- 
tary Henry F. Walton and his 
assistant, Levi Hart, came 
straight from City Hall; there 
were five members of the bar 
in the jury, with many more in 
the panel, and judges and at 
torneys were strewn thick 
through the large audience. 
Under these conditions, the de- 
cision of the jury, which in- 
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The Scene 


cluded the Mayor, the Provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, an ex-Governor of the State, an ex-Ambassador, a 
famous historian, and other representative men, was of marked 
importance. 

The legal temper of the whole affair undoubtedly had much 
to do with the verdict, and though strict practice of the Penn- 
sylvania criminal law was at times waived by agreement, the 
truth remained that a case against the choirmaster was not 
made out. “John Jasper,’ as told by the reporter Dickens 
had shown diabolical subtlety in arranging through the medium 
of the diary, in advance of his premeditated crime, that when 
it happened, blame should fall elsewhere, and that in many 
another way he should be clear of suspicion. All these points 
had to be controverted, and as usual with skilfully planned 
false witness, it was no easy matter. Further, though Mr. 
Bell, as chief counsel for the prosecution, had studied the 
book “so that he knew it forward and backward,” and made 
splendid use of “Rosa Bud” and “The Princess Puffer;” his 
efforts went for naught after the brilliant summing up by Mr. 
Scott, chief counsel for the defense, whose keen knife cut away 
all the puzziing doubts as to what Dickens really had in his 
mind, and brought the issue down squarely to the plain fact 
that the murder had not been proved. A thrill swept through 
the breathless house when he said, “I ask you, representative 
men in American life, to remember that your verdict will go 
the world round and it is your duty to uphold the American 
principle that a man is innocent till he is proven guilty. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, the eyes of the world are upon you.” At- 
torney-General Bell waived his summing-up; which was a 


in Court 


distinct loss to the audience and would have undoubtedly made 
the task of the jury even more difficult than it was. 

The men who rendered the verdict which freed Jasper, 
included Professor John Bach MacMaster, the historian, as 
foreman; George W. Elkins, James W. King, A. G. Hether- 
ington, William Findlay Brown, Mayor Rudolph Blankenburg, 
Provost Edgar Fahs Smith, George Wharton Pepper, ex- 
Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker, J. Parker Norris, Jr., ex- 
Ambassador Charlemagne Tower and Dr. J. William White. 
Strangely enough, many of the literary lights of the city evaded 
their jury duty, for one good reason or another, Owen Wister, 
John Luther Long, Harrison Morris, Thomas A. Daly, Dr. 
Talcott Williams and Reginald Wright Kauffman, who are still 
to be reckoned Philadelphians, despite their absence, Dr. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr., and others. The opposite sex, no matter how 
distinguished, was out of the question of course, under present 
conditions. Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, John Gribbell, Judge 
John Marshall Gest, Leslie W. Miller, Nathan T. Folwell, 
president of the Manufacturers’ Club; Thomas K. Ober, Henry 
Budd and the Rev. Floyd Tomkins, were others on the panel 
of over fifty, a remarkable group of many of the city’s most 
prominent men. 

The old Academy of Music stage which has been the set- 
ting for so many extraordinary performances, presented an 
impressive spectacle. The court-room with its oak panelling, 
furnished effective background. In the center, Chief Justice 
Elkin, in his scarlet ermine-trimmed robe and chain of office 
and his judicial wool-sack, sitting high in state, was an impos- 
ing figure, and his firmness and wisdom were invaluable aids 





to the success of the undertaking. Below were the two clerks 
of court, and beyond them the tables of counsel. At the right 
in the front row of seats were the witnesses, costumed with 
painstaking accuracy and due thought to the color-scheme, 
which was in reds and browns. Behind them were ranged the 


The Jury Panel 


venire-men. Across the stage was the jury, all in costume, 
which was an improvement on the English performance, where 
they wore modern garb. The two tipstaves, Arthur L. and 
Walter S. Wheeler, widely known society men of giant bulk, 
were superb in their red coats, and three-cornered hats and in 
appearance and action added glowingly to the scene. The 
women, Rosa Bud, played by Miss Winifred de Mercier; Mrs. 
Tope, done by Miss Sarah A. Evans; Helena Landless, by Mrs. 
J. Howard Reber, and the Princess Puffer, by Mrs. Miriam Lee 
Earley Lippincott, were all excellent, fitting their réles like the 
glove on your hand. Mrs. Lippincott in particular gave a 
dramatic and horribly realistic portrayal of the opium woman, 
and her performance was one of the notable points of the even- 
ing. When it comes to selecting special persons for distinction, 
however, it is no easy matter, for the whole cast, in a remark- 
able short time and through incessant labor, had built up their 
parts to a state where they were not only letter perfect in their 
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lines, but had so absorbed their respective characters that they 
were to all intents and purposes the actual persons in the book. 
Durdles, as enacted by John G. Scorer, was delicious; Joseph P. 
Rogers as Mayor Sapsea, was the pompous auctioneer to the 
life, though far more keen witted in repartee; Dr. Wilmer 
Krusen gave just the right clerical touch to the honest, boyish, 
athletic Canon Crisparkle; John Kent Kane did the angular 
Grewgious; Paxson Deeter the beset Neville Landless, and 
Ralph Bingham donned the uniform of a “bobby.” 

As for Jasper (taken by John P. Coughlin) whom many 
people, in spite of the verdict, will continue to think guilty, he 


A Group of the Principal Characters 
John R. K Scott at lett, Judge Patterson at right 


was a triumph of impersonation. He sat in his prisoner’s box 
quietly, throughout most of the trial, watching the witnesses 
under his dark brows, sometimes covering his face with his 
hand, at other moments leaning forward to keep his intense 
gaze on shrinking Rosa Bud. It was a part which could so 
easily have been overdone that its repression and discretion 
made it an artistic triumph. 


Absence 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


ERE are the streets you sped along 

With rhythmic step, eyes full of song; 

But now how friendless, dim and gray 
Since you no more may walk this way! 


The shade was cool, the leaves were green 
When here your golden head was seen; 
But summer scarce can make to glow 
The garden plots we used to know. 


The children laughed and birds would sing 
When you were here to greet the Spring; 
But now no song, no ringing word 

Where once your laughing voice was heard. 


Each park and street has lost the grace 

It knew when cheered by your sweet face; 
Through days grown years my soul doth long 
For your bright smile, your touch, your song. 








By JOHN T. 
VII. * Glory 


Nowhere is the human heart dead to a sympathetic ap- 
proach or to the call of sincere interest, and the redemptive 
agencies amid remote forest people or men in the stress and 
sin of our highly civilized centers are the same, namely, the 
great message of a Father’s love. 


HIS may be given as the chief lesson of Glory of the 

I Pines, by William Chalmers Covert. Many people will 

say that this picture of some “of the plain and forceful 

men who lead the rough but fascinating life of the forest,” is 

not a novel. Yet others will agree with at least one other 

novel-weary reader who said, “This is the first novel I have 

read to the end in months. I have begun many novels. I had 
to finish Glory of the Pines.” 

The secret of the book’s power is the evidence that the 
author is telling of real men and women whom he knew so well 
that he understood the secrets of their hearts. The tales of 
wonderful transformation succeed one another so rapidly that 
one might be tempted to cavil if it were not for the knowledge 
that “the forest fastnesses are frequently the scenes of most 
startling transformations.” 

The pictures of men and women whom the pastor- 
author learned to love during his apprenticeship in his parish 
in the pines teach in most delightful fashion some of life’s 
vital lessons. 

Here are some of them: 

1. Early impressions are lasting. We stand on the hill- 
side with a company of rough lumbermen, gathered for the 
burial of a comrade whose life had been suddenly crushed out 
on the drive. No preacher was there. They were about to 
fill the grave when Bill McMann, Scotchman, stopped them. 
“His memory of the old home and the kirk and the mother’s 
catechism began to work. He still had things in his heart 
that he had never used. This was his hour. Taking off his 
fur cap, to the surprise of all, he raised his voice a bit, and 
with a tender native burr on every word, said: ‘I think it’s 
too bad to drop Sandy in with na talkin’ from some one, and 
no one for the prayin’. I can’t speak the prayer, but if ye 
dinna mind I know a word from the Shorter Catechism about 
the deid that I’ll speak for Sandy. “The souls o’ believers are 
at th’r deith made perfect in holiness, and do immedjately pass 
intae glory; and the’r bodies, bein’ still united tae Christ, do 
rest in the’r graves, till the resurrection.”’ That was all, but 
a flash of another world lighted the gloom of the sad hour.” 

2. A rough exterior often covers the heart of a true 
nobleman. The dominie learned this when he was on his way 
to his parish. Expenses were more than he had calculated, 
and he found it necessary to ask the stage-driver for credit. 
This he did in fear and trembling. And this was the hearty 
answer he received: “You keep your money till you get more 
of the stuff. I don’t reckon that you fellers that take to 
preachin’ ever have any too much, anyway. You keep your 
change till you get fixed.” 

8. It is straight from the shoulder hitting that catches 
the sinner. The saloon keeper made an appeal to his towns- 
men to tear down a stockade to which the lumbermen were 
being enticed to their ruin. But one of them said to him: 
“If you will shut up your own sink-hole, I'll help you. While 
you are talking about the stockade, you’d better save your own 
soul; that’s my opinion.” The dominie was aghast at this 
straight talk; he feared the saloon-keeper would be driven 
deeper into sin. But no! he was reached by the bold attack 
that cut him to the quick. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 
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4, Some of the most effective work for others is done by 
those who have been lifted from the depths. At the stockade 
the saloon-keeper, who had been made to see a new light, ap- 
pealed to the mistress: “This whole infernal business has got 
to be shut up, and the whiskey and the wickedness kicked out 
of the woods. Let’s you and me break loose from these touch 
things before they hang crape on the door for us, and folks 
fall to wondering where to bury us or ship us. I’m here to 
say that Ill help you out if you'll quite this damnable hole 
and nail it up.” 

5. Frequently the best place to win brilliant victories is 
the place that witnessed bitter defeat. The saloon-keeper 
turned his establishment into “The Open Door,” where all men 
were welcome to have a good time free, with the drink left 
out. “I can’t forget how I hurt the town other years, and 
I want to make this hall count in saving the boys,” he said. 
And Glory Garvin responded to his plea, casting in her lot 
with his. So, there in the town which had seen their downfall, 
they were on their way back to honor and usefulness. 

6. The transformation of a man’s whole nature when he 
has given his life to God is startling. This was notable in the 
case of a man who had been almost uncouth before he became 
a Christian. One who saw him after some months’ absence 
noted with surprise that “there had come to him an intel- 
lectual breadth and a deeper grasp of the things that make 
for permanent character.” 
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7. The secret of joy is service. One day, after the dominie 
had spent a day with the village doctor on his rounds, he asked 
him: “Doctor, why in the world did you not choose the city 
for your work? Look at your meager chance here. You need 
contact with men in your profession, and clinical advantages 
that big hospitals afford. Do you ever get homesick for these 
things?” “I’m in luck to get this big chance,” was the reply. 
“I wish you had seen the smile on that little mother’s face as 
she spoke her gratitude to me out there in that lonely cabin. 
Why, that’s the best fee in the world. I’m not much of a 
doctor, but I’m a happy man up here; and I take a lot of 
comfort when I read that the best Friend men ever had’ went 
about healing. To think that I’m in His footsteps! 
No, I never miss the big clinics, nor the fees.” 

8. One of the best cures for tired nerves is too often 
neglected. The reader is so wrought up in foMowing these in- 
cidents that he is ready for the author’s excursion into the 
woods that became a necessity to him because he was over- 
wrought: “The high tension of one’s emotions and the prac- 
tices of self-restraint and composure under stress of fearful 
surroundings tell on a man’s nerves. But in the tonic air of 
the Northern latitudes, with streams flowing down out of 
purest snowdrifts and filled with trout, one is wholly inex- 
cusable if he allows his burdens to overtax him.” The days 
near to nature’s heart did their work for the dominie and his 
companions, as they will do for other nerve-worn workers: 
“The tonic beauty of the woods brought back to our souls a 
courage, and to the body rested nerves, that made the problems 
of the parish less perplexing and all its burdens lighter.” 


No, Glory of the Pines may not fulfill the ideas of some 
readers as to what a novel should be. Some will say that it 
is sadly deficient in plot. But it gives glimpses into human 
hearts that satisfy, and it touches on some of the deep things 
of life in a way that makes the reader long for better things. 


Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a review of the field of current literature 


RAVELERS have said from time to time that one-half 

‘of the pleasure of their wanderings would have been 

lost had they been unfamiliar with the great names in 
literature and their work. 

England is particularly rich in literary shrines and for 
those who anticipate traveling in that country this summer a 
copy of Through England With Tennyson, by Oliver Huckel, 
will prove of great value. 

The author is a delightful story teller, and the book is 
one of the most fascinating which cover this ground that the 
great poet laureat immortalized. Mr. Huckel has demonstrated 
te us his versatility by giving us his delightful versions, in 
poetry, of the Wagner operas and then this very capable book 
of travel, which will prove a joy to those who are admirers of 
Alfred Tennyson. 

If the traveler seeks Italy instead, then, of course, Rome 
is the center of attraction, with its historic buildings. To 
really enjoy these, the most comprehensive guide books are 
necessary, and they, of course, must needs be dry. There are 
exceptions to eyery rule, however, and Douglas Sladen proves 
to be the exception in this case, for his How to Visit the Vatican 
is a most interesting volume. This is a careful study of the 
art of the Royal Palace of the Popes. This book is most en- 
tertainingly written, covering the whole ground, historically 
and artistically. 

Probably there has been no volume which is quite so unique 
as The Color of the East, by Elizabeth Washburn. Whether 
one wishes to visit the East or not there will be found much 
that is pleasing, for Miss Washburn has drawn vivid word 
pictures of the places most of us are familiar with only on the 
maps, such as “The Red Sea,” “The Himalayas,” “Singapore” 
and “Manila,” but the sketches are so well drawn that we feel 
as if the curtain has arisen and we are looking far behind the 
scenes. 

It seems good to know that amid the wild surging of the 
waves of literature, we have time to stop, look back and pay 
a tribute to one of the brightest literary stars which have ever 
beamed on our horizon. 

To have lived a brief thirty-two years, and been able to 
produce work which proclaimed him the greatest of all Ameri- 
can writers, seems nothing short of glorious, and when the 
dawn broke upon a greater life for Frank Norris, we lost what 
can never be replaced in the world of American letters. 





His posthumous novel, Vandover and the Brute, which has 
just been published, is remarkable in many ways, aside from 
the curious history of its manuscript. 

Tate seemed to play an important part in this story and 
its ultimate publication, for had it appeared at the time it was 
written I have no hesitancy in saying it would have failed 
miserably, probably being branded immoral in the extreme. 

That we have changed since, is shown by the reception of 
this book. 

It comes now at a time when one of the most vital ques- 
tions regarding the welfare of our boys and girls is being 
threshed out; and thus it only adds more weight to the cause 
of the parents who are dealing with the delicate subject of sex 
within the sanctity of their own homes, and not allowing their 
children to grow up in ignorance, with false ideals and slack 
morals. 

It is not pleasant to read of the fight, a losing fight, Van- 
dover had with his other self, and at times the situations are 
so tense that the reader is held aghast at the awful struggle. 
All through the book the thought of one line is dominating, 
“there was a crying need for the influence of his mother.” 

It is a story which cries out and demands a hearing. 
Mothers of boys will do well to read it. They will see what 
it means for a child to be without proper instructions to shape 
his career along noble lines, and not in the mould of the animal. 

Of Norris’ earlier work I remember, with great pleasure, 
Blix and Moran of the Lady Letty, now, unfortunately, out of 
print. Why they were never reprinted is hard to understand, 
for they are ten times better than most of the books launched 
upon us to-day. 

Of his short stories, “The Third Circle,’ a story of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, and “The Guest of Honor” were among 
his best. 

He was a realist, and his descriptions were complete in 
every detail. For instance, the parlor in the house where 
Blix lived, or the suffering of Bennett and his men during the 
Arctic expedition as told in A Man’s Woman or the shipwreck 
in Vandover. 

We can only hope that the publishers will see fit to give 
us his complete works and thus give the coming generation an 
opportunity to know an American author who became famous 
while still young and whose light went out before the world 
could spare him. 








The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 
W hat kind of stories do the editors want? 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


HE event which the short story writer selects as an open- 
| ing for his tale is, in some respect, a literary window 
display. It ought, if possible, to do two things. First, 
it should attract the attention; second, it should advertise the 
goods. To make the latter a little clearer, I may add that the 
introduction in the ideal short story tells something of the set- 
ting, reveals a trait or two of one of the characters—preferably 
the leading—and hints at the theme dramatized. Frankly, even 
the most successful writer seldom produces an opening incident 
that can do all this. Hence the young writer may well be con- 
tent if he can arouse interest and at the same time make his 
introduction do one of the three things mentioned. 

One way to arouse the interest of the reader is to open 
the story with a bang. Such an opening reminds one of the 
rat-a-tat-tat on the pane to attract the attention of passersby 
to the window display. There is an old saying that the most 
positive proof of the existence of the genuine is the presence of 
a counterfeit. By way of illustrating how a story opens with 
a bang, I want to give a counterfeit, so to speak, by quoting 
the introduction to a story by Harris Merton Lyon entitled, 
“Lar Poor Lar.” It opens as follows: 

“Bang—bang—bang! Three shots rang out upon the still 
evening air.” 

(That is not the real beginning of this story: that was 
done simply to attract your attention. Americans read so 
much nowadays that it is very hard to get them to read any- 
thing. Hence an author besides telling his story is compelled 
to sprinkle fish hooks here and there to catch the dazed and 
glassy eye of the too, too constant reader. Queer titles—note 
mine—and shocking openings are thus of great value. But 
this is telling you too much about the mechanics of the game. 
Here is the real beginning:) 

“Bang—bang—bang! Three bangs stood out upon the 
perfect brow of Genevieve Jenkins.” 

Yet this introduction, which seems at first sight to be 
simply a trick of tricks to arouse the interest so that even he 
who must run through the magazine will want to read this 
story, does give a hint of the theme dramatized. If the reader 
wants more positive proof, let him read the tale. 

In bygone days, most store windows contained painted 
signs indicating what might be found inside. They read 
“Groceries and Provisions” or “Drugs and Medicines.’ The 
story writer of yesterday used a somewhat similar device. 
Often he began his tale with: “Listen! I am going to tell 
you a story about such and such a person or thing.” The evolu- 
tion of the good window display and that of the artistic opening 
of the short story have been along similar lines. The window 
of the up-to-date store contains an invitation: “Look! We 
are selling inside some things you want and need.” The ap- 
proach to the modern short story has a literary signboard: 
“Stop! Look! Listen! There is something going on that 
will interest you.” In other words, the reader is no longer a 
listener to a tale that is told, but a spectator who sees enacted 
before his eyes a little drama of human experience. The 
“gentle reader” of yesterday is to-day an interested spectator. 
The young writer must not lose sight of this fact. 


An editor of one of the popular magazines recently gave 
this bit of practical advice on the opening incident: “Get a 
situation before the reader as early as possible in the narra- 
tive—something within the first two hundred words, but not 
necessarily in the first paragraph or sentence. Some little in- 
troduction leading straight into the situation is all right, but 
keeping the reader in ignorance of the essential situation until 
the story is well developed is fatal. Conflict is just as neces- 
sary in a short story as in a play. Warring human motives 
and interests furnish the best material for situations just as 
it furnishes the basis for most of the action in real life. Con- 
flict almost always involves action in one way or another, 
and action is essential to a good story.” These remarks are 
especially true of dramatic short stories. 

In magazine fiction, especially where the story portrays 
development of character, one should notice how the leading 
man or lady often stands out in the opening paragraph. At 
times it may be necessary to arrange the setting a little before 
the actual appearance, but this brief delay is only to give added 
interest. Again, the calcium light is turned on when the cur- 
tain goes up. Note, for example, how frequently in “Harper's 
Magazine” stories open with the name of the leading char- 
acters. In such fiction it is well to let the leading character 
occupy the center of stage throughout the story. 

Modern magazine editors are caring less and less for the 
story that opens with one of the characters telling the real 
tale—the story within the story. In fact, some editors will 
reject such fiction on the spot. There are good reasons for 
such a decision. Only in exceptional cases is this kind of 
opening a necessity. “The Outcast,” in The Land of the Spirit 
(Scribner’s), by Thomas Nelson Page, is such a one. Usually, 
however, it is much more effective to tell the story straight. 
Whether writing fact or fiction, the author who takes the most 
direct route seldom makes a mistake. 

Yet there are tricks to all trades, including ours. One 
exceptionally clever writer sold such a story to an editor who 
had previously rejected the manuscript. The writer simply 
switched the opening to the conclusion. Every paragraph in 
the yarn began with quotation marks for no apparent reason. 
Not until almost the end did the reader realize that he was 
hearing a tale instead of seeing a drama. He thought the quota- 
tion marks to be merely a typographical error. The story had 
this exceptional feature. It was told to one who played an 
active part in the drama given on the printed page. This 
fact complicated the situation and gave the unexpected twist 
at the conclusion. 

The opening incident which is merely clever and nothing 
more is like some of the wonderful mechanical attractions one 
sees in store windows. It may attract attention, but it does 
not sell the goods. A hive of bees in the front window of a 
shoe store on Broadway so attracted the attention of passersby 
that the crowd had to be dispersed by “one of the finest” of 
the New York bluecoats, but it sold no shoes. A clever intro- 
duction may attract the editor’s attention, but if it does not 
lead to the essential situation, it does not sell the story. 

Dialogue is playing a more important part in getting a 








story under way than ever before. The tendency is to open a 
story with the action pretty well advanced and then let the 
dialogue tell what has gone on before. This practice puts a 
twofold burden on the conversation of the characters. 

Even in polite society it is somewhat difficult at times to 
keep up the conversation and in fiction it is still harder. The 
writer cannot fall back upon the weather or some other hack- 
neyed subject, but must keep up the interest. It is in the 
matter of dialogue that the modern writer excels. 

The beginner should make a special study of the way stor- 
ies open in current magazines. He should notice not only how 
they start, whether with the name of the leading character, a 
bit of conversation that takes the reader right to the heart of 
the essential situation, or whatnot, but more especially what 
point has been selected for the approach. Some writers spend 
more time trying to find the best point of attack than they do 
in the actual composition of the story. A wrong start often 
spoils a good tale. 


Photo-Play Snap-Shots 


HE manuscript of the moving-picture play consists of 
(1) cast of characters, (2) list of scenes, (3) synopsis 
of the play, (4) detailed description of scenes. 

The synopsis must be interesting in order to hold the at- 
tention of the scenario editor. In some respects, it is like the 
epening paragraph of the short story; if it is promising, the 
rest of the manuscript is read. Do not make it too long. In 
the words of the city editor, “Make it brief.” Write the 
synopsis last. 

The technique of the photo-play demands a lot of action, 
Actions do more than speak louder than words: they do all the 
talking. 

The scenario editor is even fonder of the happy ending 
than the magazine editor—if that be possible. 

Payment for photo-play manuscripts accepted for produc- 
tion has always been for strength rather than for length. 

Humor is quoted way above par in the scenario market. 
Even in comedy, however, actions must be not only possible, but 
also probable. 

In spite of the “blood and thunder” pictures so often dis- 
played in front of motion-picture houses, scenarios in which 
these elements predominate are not wanted by the best and 
most responsible producing companies. 

The young writer especially should avoid too elaborate a 
setting for his scenes. Do not have too many exterior scenes: 
they are unusually expensive. Every time a scene is repeated, 
the cost of production is lowered. 

Study carefully the construction of blue prints sent out 
by the purchasing houses. Note how the “punch” is secured. 

The scenario editor knows that the board of censors has 
an eagle’s eye for any violations that would affect public 
morals, Gruesome scenes may be given only ia a “flash.” 

The only words—save a “leader” now and then which the 
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scenario writer can hope to get on the screen are those given 
in a very short letter, a telegram blank, a record on the station 
house “blotter,” a printed instruction of some official nature 
to a character, a small clipping from the news or ad column of 
a paper, a poster on a billboard, etc. Even here, let action 
tell the story if possible. 

A list of the books dealing with the writing of scenarios 
for moving pictures was recently compiled by the New York 
Public Library and published in one of the monthly bulletins. 
A copy can doubtless be obtained by those interested in this 
work by simply dropping a line to the Librarian, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York City. 


Chips and Shavings 


OW extensive is the short story famine is well illustrated 
H by this notice posted in Pearson’s Shop: “Some stories 

—fiction—are published in this issue which were prev- 
iously published in Pearson’s Magazine. It is probable that 
other stories will be republished from time to time. This is 
being done because it seems utterly impossible to get good new 
stories.” 

From the fiction factory of Arthur B. Reeve comes this bit 
of information: “I write my detective stories just as Will 
Foster draws the illustrations. I sketch out the main outline 
and fill in details, one by one, until the manuscript is completed. 
I have to erase and write over just about as frequently as the 
artist has to rub out and draw over. The manuscript is in a 
constant state of revision until I send the story to the editor.” 


The Epigram Workbench 


ICKING up from the workbench the blue print of “A 
Pp bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” one finds that 

the directions in the diagram say: 
is worth two s out of place.” 

Following its instruction, literary workers have manu- 
factured the following: 

A bird in the bush is worth two on my lady’s hat. 

A chauffeur at the wheel is worth two under the auto. 

A cook in the kitchen is worth two in the employment bu- 
reau. 

A voter in the booth is worth two in the home. 

An article in the magazine is worth two in the workshop. 

Ete. 

When I was editing “Judge” and needed a one-liner to 
finish out a column, I frequently used this blueprint. 

As a practical exercise, the young writer might try to 
work out for himself the blue print used by—unless I am 
greatly mistaken—Carolyn Wells in manufacturing “A maga- 
zine is a small body of reading matter completely surrounded 
by advertising.” The same blue print recently yielded, “An 
apartment house is a small body of a janitor completely sur- 
rounded by cubby holes.” 


“A —— in its place 





East of the Shadows 


By MRS. HUBERT BARCLAY 


SYNOPSIS 


Philippa Harford, after death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to England, and goes 
to visit an old friend, the wife of Major Heathcote, at their country home. 


The night of her arrival, her host and 
hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. 


As she goes to her 


room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the long- 


lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa. 


This man proves to be a relative of her host, and once he had 


been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same, and whom Philippa resembles greatly. Francis takes the 
girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of an accident had bereft him of his memory and almost 


killed him. 


Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she can for him. 


The result is the grad- 


ual growth in her own heart of love for the man she is trying to help, and this naturally but aids in complicating the 


situation. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Marion Speaks Her Mind 
“And truth is this to me, and that to 
Thee.” 
Idylis of the King. 
“One that would neither misreport nor 
lie 
Not to gain paradise.” 
Queen Mary. 
TENNYSON. 


HILIPPA was sensible of a certain 
Pp relief when the post brought no 

reply to her letter to Marion. To 
say that she was dreading her friend’s 
answer would be over-stating the case, 
for the girl's present frame of mind was 
far too exalted, too ecstatic, to admit of 
anything so sobering as dread; but she 
could not help knowing that Marion 
would entirely fail to understand her 
actions or the motives which prompted 
them, and would be mystified and ur- 
happy about her. 

She had not the happy faculty which 
some people have of putting their thoughts 
on paper, lucidly and clearly, and the let- 
ter had not been an easy one to write. 
She had honestly tried to be frank, but 
when it came to writing of her love, 
words seemed so bald, so inadequate, 
that after several efforts she had given 
it up in despair, and merely stated simple 
facts. And yet she would have liked 
Marion to know all. It would have added 
to her happiness to have known that her 
friend sympathized and shared in it. 

She never for a moment considered the 
possibility of an answer in person, and 
she was, in consequence, taken entirely 
by surprise when, on the afternoon of the 
next day, Mrs. Heathcote walked into the 
hall where she was sitting. 

Philippa sprang to her feet. “Oh,” she 
cried, “I never thought you would be able 
to come. How delightful!” 

Marion returned her kiss warmly. “I 
felt I must see you,” she said affection- 
ately, “and I was able to leave Dickie for 
a little while.” 

“How is he?” 

“Getting gradually stronger.” 

“Is your husband here?” 


“No, he stayed with the boy; we could 
not both come away. I can only stay a 
short time. Will you come into the morn- 
ing-room and let us have a talk there, 
where we shall be undisturbed?” 

“You got my letter?” asked Philippa. 

“Yes, that is why I came,” answered 
Marion gravely. “Will you tell me all 
about it, dear?” 

For answer Philippa flung her arms 
about her and held her close. There was 
something so comforting, so dear about 
Marion, that at the sight of her a flood 
of recollection flashed through the girl’s 
mind of unnumbered kindnesses and lov- 
ing counsel in the old days, a thousand 
links in the chain which bound them in 
friendship, and yet—now—how was she 
to make her understand? 

Marion, with all the genius for loving- 
kindness which she undoubtedly possess- 
ed, held certain rigid and unwavering 
opinions. They were a part of her; with- 
out them she would not have been Marion 
—the Marion Philippa loved—and it was 
just her perfectly sane, normal outlook 
on life which made the stumbling-block, 
for it was not easy to her to take an- 
other person’s point of view, or look, as 
it were, through another person’s eyes. 

And Marion herself, holding the girl 
tightly in all affection, and stroking the 
dark head with a tender touch, felt a 
sudden helplessness. This was not the 
Philippa she had expected to see. She 
had read her letter with the utmost sur- 
prise, not to say consternation, and, wom- 
anlike, had read into the simple com- 
munication a very great deal that had 
not been in it at all. 

That Philippa should feel affection for 
the man whom she had come to know 
under such extraordinary circumstances 
she could well believe; it was entirely in 
keeping with her estimate of the girl’s 
character, and she had, in fact, said as 
much to her husband from the first. 
“Philippa will love any one who wants 
her badly enough,” she had said. “It is 
simply her loving heart and her pity that 
lead her into it.” But that she should 
think of marriage was almost unbeliev- 
able; it could not be allowed. 


She had imagined Philippa composed, 
even happy—indeed the girl had said as 
much when she wrote—uplifted by a 
sense of heroism which was possibly quite 
unconscious—ready to take a course to 
which her sympathy and her compassion 
impelled her, without any thought of 
what the consequences might be, so far 
as she herself was concerned. 

As she, Marion, well knew, the bodily 
weakness of a man can be itself a great 
attraction to a certain type of woman, 
and no doubt Phil had been carried off her 
feet by his very need of her—blinded by 
her emotions so that she could not see 
that they were misleading her, to say the 
least of it. And instead of this, she 
found a Philippa radiant, palpitating, 
blissful, with eyes that shone with glad- 
ness through a veil of dreams. 

It was so utterly unexpected that it 
cut the ground of all her carefully pre- 
pared arguments away from underneath 
her feet. She drew Philippa to a couch 
and they sat down side by side. 

There was silence for a while, and 
then the girl began recounting in a low 
voice the steps which one by one had led 
her to the present moment. She did not 
find it easy. It was hard to forget that 
under Marion’s kind and grave attention 
there must be, for all her love, the little 
barrier raised by the dissentient voice of 
her conscience. It had been much easier 
to be quite frank with Isabella, whose 
love for Francis swept aside every scru- 
ple, every obstacle, but with Marion it 
was different. It was not that she could 
not understand the power of love, or was 
incapable of sacrificing herself on love’s 
altar; she was essentially a woman who 
knew love at its very best and strongest, 
and who would at any time have 
laid down her life for the beloved; but 
there was another thing more precious to 
her than life, and that was righteous- 
ness. She had in her some of the stuff 
of which martyrs were made, and she 
would have torn her heart out by the 
roots sooner than have stepped into hap- 
piness over the grave of a principle. 
And to her, at any rate, it was clear that 
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in this case a very precious principle was 
being violated, for the whole matter hung 
upon a deception. Truth was right, and 
untruth was wrong, and her whole heart 
was bent upon bringing Philippa to a 
correct vision of right. 

“My dearest,” she said, as Philippa 
ceased speaking, “you say that he is bet- 
ter and stronger now. Well, then, tell 
him the truth.” 

“T cannot do that,” replied the girl 
firmly. “It would only make him very 
unhappy, even if he were strong enough 
to bear it.” 

“It might make him unhappy just for 
the time,” rejoined Marion quickly. “But 
surely, oh, surely that would be better 
than the greater unhappiness of knowing 
you have deceived him. For he must 
find out. You cannot possibly guard him 
against enlightenment. Why, any day 
when he is able to go out he might meet 
some one who would make some remark 
quite by chance which would betray you. 
He needs you, he is to a certain extent 
dependent on you; once he knew he would 
—in a little while if not at once—turn 
to you for comfort.” 

“T love him too much to hurt: him.” 

“T believe you love him, and I am 
sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry?” 

“Because this love must bring you 
pain; but believe me, dearest Philippa, 
for his sake it would be kinder to tell 
him.” 

“I cannot see it,’ answered the girl 
rather hotly. “He is absolutely happy, 
absolutely contented. He knows I love 
him. The fact that he has made a mis- 
take hurts nobody.” 

“There can be no blessing on a love 
which is not based on truth,” said Mar- 
ion, gently. 

“You speak as if I were defrauding 
some one. There is no one else to be 
considered. Phil is dead and gone, and 
the whole matter rests between him and 
me.” 

“You are defrauding him and you are 
defrauding yourself of the highest and 
best part of love, and what love should 
mean—confidence and trust! Philippa, 
let me tell him. Let me tell him, and 
explain your pity which misled you and 
which grew into love for him.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the girl quickly. 
“It is out of the question. It would be 
wicked—cruel !” 

“I think I had better tell him,” re- 
peated Marion persuasively. 

Philippa thought a moment. “If you 
do he would not believe you,” she said, 
with a little note of triumph in her 
voice. “I should not be afraid. Of course 
it is quite impossible to think of such a 
thing on account of the distress it would 
cause him. He would only be afraid it 
was part of the old trouble—that he was 
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dreaming or delirious. He would never 
believe you.” 

Marion recognized the truth in this, 
and withdrew from that line of attack. 
She thought for a moment of asking 
Philippa what her mother’s opinion would 
be, but on reflection decided not to men- 
tion Lady Lawson. Her intuition told 
her that she would hardly be the person 
to consider ethics, and would probably be 
quite willing that her daughter should 
follow her inclinations, always provided 
that the social and financial position of 
the man she wished to marry left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

Philippa rose from her seat and took 
two or three steps across the room; then 
she turned and faced her friend. 

“IT cannot tell you, dear, how sorry I 
am that you and I should differ over this. 
But nothing you can say will make me 
alter my mind. I am absolutely positive 
that what I am doing is best for Francis, 
and I only wish I could make you think 
so, too. Do you imagine that I would 
do anything that was not for his good 
—I who love him so much? Of course I 
wouldn’t. I would not have promised to 
marry him if I had not cared for him 
I could not have done such a thing. It 
would have been a dreadful position, and 
I can’t bear to think of what it would 
have meant. But after all there is no 
reason to think of it now. I love him and 


I will be his most loving wife. My every 
thought shall be devoted to him and to 


taking care of him. I only wish yov 
could see him. Perhaps then you would 
understand. But it is not possible. It 
is most important that he should not be 
worried or disturbed, and if he saw you 
he might worry because he did not re- 
member you. I know there will be diffi- 
culties, but I am confident they can be 
overcome. We shall be married very 
quietly in a month or six weeks’ time. I 
haven’t written to my mother about it 
yet, but, of course, I will do so when it 
is definitely settled. Then I shall take 
Francis abroad to some quiet, sunny 
place, where he will not be in the least 
likely to see any one he knew before his 
illness. The doctor says that will be the 
best thing for him.” 

“I blame Doctor Gale very much,” 1n- 
terrupted Marion. 

“IT don’t think you need,” rejoined 
Philippa with a little smile, “the poor 
man is quite penitent enough already. 
And, indeed, although he had something 
to do with it at first, he has nothing to 
do with it now. He took much the same 
line as you do when it came to the ques- 
tion of marriage, but I explained to him 
that it was my affair, and no one else’s. 
Marion, it is not as if I were a child. I 
am of an age to decide for myself. And, 
of course, the doctor was only thinking 
of me. He knows well enough that it 
is the best possible thing for Francis. 


Don’t look so dreadfully unhappy!” she 
said in a lighter tone, for Marion’s pret- 
ty round face was flushed and drawn and 
her eyes were full of tears. “Dear,” she 
added affectionately, “if you knew how 
happy I was, I think you would rejoice, 
and not be so full of dismal forebodings. 
I love him and he loves me, and nothing 
else matters.” 

Marion’s face paled. It was an effort 
to speak the words which had been on 
her lips for some moments, for to her it 
seemed that they must deal Philippa a 
blow which she would thankfully have 
spared her, a blow which must surely dis- 
solve the girl’s castle of dreams into dust. 
But she did not flinch. 

“He does not love 
sternly. 

Philippa started; then she gave a low 
laugh of content. 

“Ah,”* she said with a tender smile, 
“you do not know—how should you?— 
how great a love he has for me.” 

“He does not love you. It is not you 
he loves,” continued Marion relentlessly. 
“Oh, my dear! my dear! can you not see 
your mistake? It is you who do not 
understand. His love is not for you. 
Every word of love he speaks, every bit 
of the love in his heart belongs to an- 
other woman. He does not think of you. 
You are not in it at all, or if you are, 
you are only a supplanter taking what 
is not meant for you.” 

Marion was crying openly now, the 
tears coursing unheeded down her cheeks, 
but Philippa did not notice them. She 
did not seem to have heard, she was gaz- 
ing out of the window, intent only on her 
thoughts, and from the expression on her 
face those thoughts were very tender, 
very sweet. And in the little pause that 
followed, Marion laid down her weapons, 
knowing they were useless. Her last 
shot had failed, and there was nothing 
in her armory that would pierce the ar- 
mor of the girl’s conviction. She had 
no power to forbid. After all, Philippa 
was not a child, but a woman grown. 

She dried her eyes rather surreptious- 
ly, and then got up and crossed to where 
her friend was standing, and put her 
arm through hers. 

“T won’t say any more,” she said husk- 
ily, “because I don’t think it is any use, 
and although we can’t agree, which dis- 
tresses me infinitely, our disagreement is 
not going to divide us. Nothing can hurt 
our friendship.” In her heart she was 
already seeking to comfort Philippa for 
the pain which she was certain must 
come, but the girl knew nothing of that. 

Philippa stooped and kissed her with- 
out speaking. 

“Dickie is getting better every day,” 
Marion went on. “Of course we shall 
have to be careful of him for a long time, 
but I quite hope we shall be back in a 
fortnight or three weeks. I shall be glad 


you,” she _ said 
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to be here. I do not think you ought to 
be here alone—without any woman with 
you, I mean. It has been too unfortu- 
nate.” 

“TI have made friends with Isabella Ver- 
non,” said Philippa. “Looking back, it 
seems incredible that the time has been 
so short—so much has happened. I seem 
to have known her for years.” 

“Who is Isabella Vernon?” asked Mar 
ion in surprise. 

Philippa explained, and for a moment 
a hope shot through Marion’s mind that 
this woman might succeed where she had 
failed. 

“What does she think of it all?” she 
asked rather nervously. 

“She entirely agrees with me, because 
—you see—she has loved Francis all her 
life, and she only thinks of him.” 

Marion sighed with disappointment. If 
that was the case any appeal for inter- 
ference from that quarter was useless. 

“She would come if I wanted her,” con- 
tinued Philippa, “and I see her fairly con- 
stantly.” And with that Marion was 
forced to be content. 

As she journeyed back again that 
evening her thoughts hovered anxiously 
between her child in his weakness and 
her friend in her mistaken contentment. 
If only it were possible to divide herself, 
she thought piteously, between these two 
who both needed her so much! But, after 
all, did Philippa need her? Not con- 


sciously, certainly, and yet Marion told 
herself miserably that things would never 
have tangled themselves into this knot 


if she had been at Bessacre. She could 
not leave Dickie, for even his father 
could not satisfy him for any length of 
time. It was his mother he clung to in 
the weariness of convalescence, and it 
was out of the question to move him yet. 

There was nothing to do but to let 
things take their course. For a moment 
she had an idea of sending her husband 
home, but after all what could Bill do? 
There was not much chance of his being 
able to persuade Philippa where she had 
failed, and, indeed, Bill had already made 
one effort in that direction, and was by 
no means over-anxious to undertake a 
second attempt to stem the torrent of a 
woman’s will. 


CHAPTER XIX ~ 
Halcyon Days 
“Love keeps his revels where there but 


twain.” 
Venus and Adonis. 


Even Dr. Gale, who constantly preach- 
ed caution lest strength should be over- 
taxed, could find no fault with Francis’ 
progress during these halcyon days of 
happiness. 

There was a wide terrace on the sunny 
side of the house, just below his rooms, 
and there, whenever the weather permit- 
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ted, he and Philippa would spend the 
warmest morning hours. 

Francis was carried down-stairs in 
obedience to the doctor’s orders, but once 
on the level he was allowed to walk a 
little. Leaning on her arm he was able 
to accomplish the length of the house, but 
that had up to the present been all that 
he had been equal to. 

On two or three occasions they had 
driven in a low four-wheeled pony-chaise 
for half-an-hour or so, but they had not 
yet ventured beyond the confines of the 
park. 

Francis had expressed no surprise at 
anything he had seen, indeed he had not 
appeared to notice any particular de- 
tails, but he had repeatedly spoken of 
his delight in being out of doors again, 
and had said that he was looking for- 
ward to the day when he should see 
Bessmoor again. 

During the early afternoon he rested, 
and she joined him again later, to spend 
the remainder of the day with him in his 
sitting-room, which now held for her so 
many associations. 

There had been a time when she had 
wondered what they would find to talk 
about, what line of conversation could be 
pursued with one whose mentality was 
bounded by such extraordinary limita- 
tions; whose outlook was that of a man, 
with a man’s rational intelligence and 
consciousness, hampered by the retro- 
spective knowledge of a little child. 

For the first few days of their com- 
panionship she had indeed known mo- 
ments of perplexity, moments during 
which she had racked her brain for a 
suitable remark, a new idea to interest 
him; for talk is difficult between new 
acquaintances when such matters as pol- 
itics, literature and currents events are 
taboo, and personalities are to be avoid- 
ed; but since her mental attitude to- 
wards him had changed and love had 
taken possession of her, this embarrass- 
ment had vanished. 

Two people in the first fine rapture of 
mutual affection do not, presumably, dis- 
cuss any of the weighty matters which 
occupy the attention of ordinary indi- 
viduals, nor, it is safe to say, would their 
conversation be of the smallest interest 
to any one but themselves. It is pos- 
sible that lovers spend a certain portion 
of their time in a silence more expres- 
sive than words; for the rest, let those 
who have been in a similar situation fill 
in the blanks—experience will have 
taught them understanding. 

That Francis realized his condition to 
some degree was evident, for he occas- 
ionally asked for enlightenment on a 
point he did not understand; also he 
would sometimes be puzzled over the 
meanings of words. He would use one 
without thinking, and then hesitate, in 
doubt as to whether it was the right one 


to convey his meaning. He would treat 
the matter lightly, making a joke of it, 
but would be obviously relieved when 
Philippa assured him that it was correct. 
And it was almost invariably correct, for 
it seemed that although his memory fail- 
ed him, he drew unknowingly upon a sub- 
conscious power which worked independ- 
ently—a store of knowledge which exist- 
ed in his brain, but of which he had 
mislaid the key. 

She was reading to him one day, a 
light story from a magazine, which de- 
scribed an act of gallantry on the part 
of the soldier hero, and ended in his 
death. It concluded with a sentence in 
which the expression “facing fearful 
odds” was used. When she finished read- 
ing Francis said suddenly: 


“*And how can man die better, than fac- 
ing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers and the tem- 
ples of his gods’?” 


She looked up to meet the utter be- 
wilderment in his eyes. “Where on earth 
did I get that from?” he asked with a 
little laugh. “I seem to know the words.” 

She recited as much of the original 
poem as she could remember, and he 
seemed interested for the moment, but 
apparently paid little heed to this odd 
trick of his memory. 

Nor had Philippa thought further of 
it. If she had not been so entirely en- 
grossed in love to the blinding of her 
reasoning power and common sense, she 
would have appreciated the episode at 
its true value, for it was important, in 
that it proved that Dr. Gale had been 
right when he had suggested that under 
the cloud which shadowed so much, there 
was a force at work which they could 
not measure. 

The quotation in itself was nothing, a 
mere tag of poetry as familiar to every 
school-boy as his A B C, but if the timely 
mention of it was a sign that the cloud 
was dispersing further, what would be 
the next train of thought to emerge from 
darkness and oblivion? Had Philippa 
been more vigilant the occurrence would 
undoubtedly have afforded her food for 
reflection. 

There came at length an afternoon 
when for his amusement she described 
a place which they should visit together, 
which should be for them both a garden 
of enchantment; and lest he should won- 
der at her intimate knowledge of a land 
which possibly her namesake had never 
seen, she painted it in fanciful poetic 
words, leaving him uncertain whether 
she was drawing entirely on her imag- 
ination or not. 

There was, as a matter of fact, a villa 
on the shore of Lake Maggiore which 
she had seen the previous year, and 
which had impressed itself upon her 
memory as being the loveliest spet earth 





could show—a veritable dreamland—and 
when she had turned her mind to the 
task of finding some retreat, hidden safe- 
ly from the eyes of curious passers-by, 
and possessing all the necessary quali- 
fications of climate and comfort, it had 
at once struck her as the very place she 
sought. 

She had laid her plans with eager 
care, no detail for his well-being should 
be forgotten. It only now remained that 
she should receive a reply in the affirma- 
tive to her letter of inquiry as to whether 
the house was available. 

Francis was sitting beside her watch- 
ing the smiles come and go on her ex- 
pressive face as she grew more and more 
interested in her theme. 

“Go on, dearest,” he said, as she paus- 
ed. “Tell me some more about your 
paradise.” 

“There is a terrace in front of it 
where lilies and oleanders grow and roses 
riot over an old stone wall, and the air 
is rich with the scent of them. At one 
end is a tall cypress-tree, and the sun- 
light touches the stem of it until it shines 
like fire against the green darkness of 
its boughs. On the worn old stone pave- 
ment white pigeons strut and preen 
themselves, puffing out their chests with 
the most absurd air of self-satisfaction. 
There are steps down from the terrace, 
and at the bottom there is a great bed 
of carnations, red and white and yellow, 


and their fragrance meets you like a 
wall of perfume as you pass.” 
“There should be violets,’ he inter- 


rupted. “Where are your violets? 
could not be happy without them.” 

“Oh, of course there are violets,” 
agreed Philippa, “masses of them, but I 
am not at all sure that they flower at 
the same time as the roses and lilies and 
carnations. I don’t know much about 
gardening. Well, you walk down the 
pathway into a grove of olive-trees—a 
shimmer of pale silvery green, a sort of 
dim aisle in fairyland—until you come 
to the water’s edge. There is an old 
stone seat, and you can just sit and look 
and look and drink it all in. No, not 
the water—the view, I mean. Blue wa- 
ter, brilliant heavenly blue, and far away 
in the distance a line of hills, faint and 
yet clear under a sky that is—— Oh, 
I don’t know how to describe it. It is 
ridiculous to say it is blue. You must 
try and imagine it for yourself. And I 
think—oh yes, I am sure—there would 
be just a gleam of snowy whiteness on 
the top of the hills.” 

“T don’t believe you have ever seen it,” 
said Francis teasingly. “You are mak- 
ing it all up as you go along.” 

“Perhaps I am,” she replied. 
I am sure I know where to find it.” 

“Then we will go and look for this 
Magical Island, sweetheart. It is an 
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island, I suppose? How do we reach 
it? In a fairy boat drawn by swans?” 

“Not quite. But it is fairyland when 
we get there.” 

“When shall we start, my darling? 
Phil, how soon can we go?” 

“We must wait a little while.” 

“But need we wait for long?” he 
pleaded. “How soon will you § marry 
me?” 

“There is a long journey to the Magi- 
cal Island—a long journey. But in a 
few weeks perhaps we can begin to think 
about it.” 

He leaned towards her. “A few 
weeks! and I count the days until you 
are really mine. How soon do you think 
Rob will let me travel?” 

“T don’t know. Let us ask him.” 

He nodded. “I will ask him. And 
then—you will not keep me waiting?” 

“T will not keep you waiting,” she said 
soberly. 

He kissed her fondly, and then rose to 
his feet and stood looking down at her 
as she stretched out her hand and drew 
a thread from the pile of silks which 
lay on a table beside her. 

“How industrious you are. Time was 
when you never touched a needle, and 
now you are always at work.” 

“T am developing good habits, that is 
all. There is no saying what I shall take 
to next; you must never be surprised.” 

“I know the cause, and I love you for 
i,” 

“What is the cause?” 

“You only do it because you are oblig- 
ed to spend so much time indoors with 
me. You don’t acknowledge it because 
you are so dear and sweet, but I know 
well enough all you have given up for 
me.” 

“Wait until we get to the Magical 
Island where it is always warm. We 
can be out there together all day long.” 

“Just you and I together?” 

“Just you and I together,” she repeat- 
ed; “unless you want any one else.” 

“I want nothing and no one in the 
world but only you.” 

A little thrill ran through her at the 
thought of his utter dependence on her, 
she was literally his whole world. 

He stood, but for her, absolutely iso- 
lated, absolutely alone—the friends of his 
early life forgotten, wiped out as though 
they had never been; but what matter 
since it made him more entirely hers? 

Each day brought Philippa its draught 
of Love's elixir, and she drank it linger- 
ingly, unwilling to lose a drop. And in 
some curious way the potion wrought a 
change in her. She adopted a new per- 
sonality. It was not that of Phil—the 
Phil she had undertaken to represent, for 
she would have had recollections of old 
days to linger over with him—but a new 
Phil, reborn in a wonderful present, with 
no past because he could not share it, 
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and with a future veiled in half-fearful, 
wholly delicious mystery. 

To-day, the glorious Now, was his and 
hers, they were together on the hill where 
Hope stands smiling, and if, somewhere 
below that dizzy altitude, there was a 
valley where Memory lurked, she could 
not see it for the rainbow clouds of joy 
that wrapped her round. 

Francis had walked to the uncurtained 
window and was standing looking out, 
and after a while his voice broke in upon 
her thoughts. 

“Come and look at the sunset, sweet- 
heart.” 

The sky behind the clump of tall elms 
was tinged with tenderest rose, and here 
and there wisps of grayish-purple cloud 
were floating across the glow. All was 
very calm, very still, the silence broken 
only by the low notes of the birds who 
sung their vesper hymn. Side by side 
they watched the shadows creep softly 
over a drowsy earth. 

“A sleeping world—a world of dreams,” 
Francis said gently. “You and I in a 
beautiful world of dreams.” 

She made no answer, and after a min- 
ute he added, “To-morrow it will wake. 
Must we wake, too, dear love?” 

“Oh no,” she cried quickly. 
you say that?” 

“Somewhere out there,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “there is a world of action. 
I wonder if it will call to us?” 

“If it calls we will not listen.” 

“T have lost count of much, I think. I 
seem to have lived long in dreamland. 
Perhaps it is because I still feel weak, 
that at times illusive, intangible thoughts 
come into my mind. I cannot hold them. 
When I try to grasp them they are gone. 
It is rather a horrid feeling, not to be 
able to master your own thoughts. There 
is so much that I have forgotten—so 
much that seems blank. But, thank God; 
I have still my memory of you. All 
through my illness you were the anchor 
to which I clung when everything else 
drifted away from me.” 

It had become such a habit with Phil- 
ippa to speak the word which would turn 
from any effort to remember, that she 
did it now almost unconsciously. It was 
never very difficult, for he was only too 
ready to follow any lead she gave him 
towards the subject of their contentment 
in each other, or the safe topic of the 
existing moment. 

“Do not try to remember, dearest. 
Think only that we are together.” 

She felt his arm go round her and 
she leaned towards him. 

“You are my life,” he said earnestly, 
“and nothing matters when you are be- 
side me. I think I have reason to be 
grateful to the long hours when I was 
weak and ill. They have taught me what 
you really are—an angel of tenderness 
and patience. It was a dark time, my 
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darling, but the remembrance only in- 
tensifies the present joy.” 

“Ah, yes,’ she repeated softly; “the 
present joy.” 

“And a future to be glorified by our 
love lies all before us. What is a little 
weakness of body when weighed against 
all the precious possessions which are 
mine?” 

He held her closer until her head was 
resting on his breast. It seemed to 
Philippa then that life could hold no 
moment more charged with utter bliss 
than this—she and the man she loved, 
together in a vast encircling peace. 


CHAPTER XX 
Bitter-Sweet 
“Full from the fount of love’s delicious 
joys 
Some better o’er the flowers its bubbling 
venom flings.” 
BYRON. 


The low carriage jolted over the deep 
ruts left by the carts which had carried 
the bracken the previous autumn, as the 
stout pony threw himself into the collar 
with a will. On either side of the nar- 
row lane were high, sandy banks, riddled 
with rabbit-holes and crowned with a 
tangle of brambles and briars. The leaves 
were just beginning to turn, and the 
hips and haws had already clothed them- 
selves in their winter finery, and shone 
in flaming scarlet against the blue sky 
overhead. There was a pleasant cool- 
ness in the air, and the birds twittered 
merrily in tune with Nature’s cheerful 
mood. 

Francis was in excellent spirits, and 
Philippa, noticing the unwonted color in 
his cheeks, told herself that she had 
never seen him look so well, and that 
surely the journey to the Magical Island 
might soon be undertaken. 

They were paying the long-talked-of 
visit to Bessmoor, and Philippa, who 
had before now explored most of the 
roads near Bessacre, had chosen this un- 
frequented lane in preference to the usual 
road which led through the village; part- 
ly because of its beauty, and partly be- 
cause she had no wish that they should 
meet Isabella Vernon, who so often walk- 
ed upon the upper part of the moor. 

She had seen her on the preceding day, 
and had given her a full account of the 
invalid, but she did not intend that he 
should be confronted by an old acquaint- 
ance if it could possibly be avoided. It 
was, of course, possible that he would 
not recognize her, but it was safer to 
run no risks. 

Slowly they climbed the incline, the 
pony slipping and stumbling as the sand 
crumbled away from under his feet. 

“Tt is a hard pull for the poor old 
thing,” said Philippa penitently; “I ought 
not to have come this way.” 


“We'll give him a rest when we get 
to the top. It won’t hurt him, but it 


makes me feel as if I ought to get out 
and walk.” 

“You ought to do no such thing,” she 
“The very idea is pre- 


retorted quickly. 
posterous.” 

Francis laughed at her vehemence. 
“You need not think that you are going 
to pamper me like this for the rest of 
my life. We shall be taking long walks 
together, you and I, very soon. Oh, it 
is a joy to be alive on such a day as this. 
Look at that rabbit scuttling away up 
the lane. It reminds me——” He stop- 
ped and hesitated. “I can’t remember— 
but I seem to——Oh, drive on, Phil. 
Yes,”—he spoke excitedly,—“‘it is coming 
back to me now—that tree and that 
gate.” 

They had reached the top of the hill 
where the lane ended at the edge of the 
moor. There was a crooked oak-tree 
standing on the right at the junction of 
two banks which divided some cultivated 
land from the heath, and under the tree 
was a gate, broken from its hinges and 
lying half upon the ground. 

“Phil, darling, this is the place. I 
know now why you brought me here. It 
was so dear of you to think of it.” He 
laid his hand on hers, and then lowered 
his voice as the groom who had been 
walking behind the carriage came for- 
ward to the pony’s head. “Hang the 
man!” he said boyishly, “let him wait 
here while we go on a little further. I 
want to talk to you. Oh, I can see you 
now. We had been walking up the field. 
It was planted with turnips, and a rabbit 
ran out just here. Then—oh, sweetheart, 
I am glad to have remembered. It is 
one more memory of you. It was the 
happiest day of my life. You had on a 
scarlet cap. I wish you had put it on 
to-day—I always loved you in it.” 

A little chill of some inexplicable feel- 
ing ran through Philippa. It was not 
dismay, for he had often alluded to some 
detail of Phil’s appearance which he re- 
called. She had never failed to satisfy 
him with some light answer—she could 
not make it out. However, it was gone 
in a moment, and she listened again to 
what he was saying. 

“Don’t think me silly, darling, but I 
had waited so long for you. Surely you 
like to remember it too—the day you gave 
yourself tome. I had given you my heart 
long before, and you have it still. Oh, 
I am glad to have seen this place again.” 

“It is most beautiful,” she agreed. 
“Look at the line of the sea—how won- 
derfully blue it is. You can see the 
smoke of a steamer on the horizon— 
over there.” She pointed with the whip 
in her hand. “When I was a child I 
used to watch the ships, and make up all 
sorts of stories as to where they were 
going and the wonderful adventures they 


would meet with—pirates and desert 
islands and shipwrecks and sea-serpents. 
I think I must have had a very vivid 
imagination. But my stories always end- 
ed up happily. After endless perils and 
hairbreadth escapes my vessels sailed 
home laden with treasure. Where is that 
ship going, and what sort of passengers 
does she carry? I wonder if they are all 
very unhappy at leaving England, or full 
of hope about the new land they are going 
to?”’ 

“Perhaps they are bound for the Magi- 
cal Island,” Francis said, smiling. “Is 
it north, south, east or west, that fairy- 
land? And is it really more beautiful 
than Bessmoor after all? Just think of 
it. If I hadn’t been ill we might be there 
now, and by this time I should have dis- 
covered your secret. Tell me where it 
is, darling.” 

“No, no,” she replied, laughing. “I 
won't tell you. You want to know too 
much. You must be patient. It is to be 
a surprise for you.” 

“IT wish we were sailing there now, in 
that ship over there,” he said. “But 
anyway I am sure of one thing, and that 
is that even on the Magical Island we 
couldn’t be happier than we are now.” 

“No, I don’t think we could,” assented 
Philippa, in a tone of great contentment. 

“T cannot say how glad I am that we 
should have come here for our first drive 
together since all the shadows rolled 
away. It seems right, somehow. Thank 
you, dear one, for bringing me. It is a 
perfect spot, isn’t it? It seems a worthy 
setting for the perfect joy which came 
to me here. Phil, I wonder—when you 
promised to marry me—here—standing 
by that gate—did you love me as much 
as you do now?” 

Again that curious chill ran through 
the girl, but this time it was much more 
definite, so strong that it gave her a 
feeling of physical sickness. It was only 
with an effort that she could wrench 
her mind free from the grip of it and 
answer calmly and with perfect truth, 
“T have never loved you so well as I do 
to-day.” 

His arm pressed hers with a move- 
ment full of affection, and he smiled into 
her eyes. 

“We must be going back now. You 
will have been out long enough.” So 
saying she turned the pony round and 
they retraced their road. 

“Oh, how it all comes back to me!” 
Francis continued. “You were so full of 
life and spirits that day, I thought | 
should never get a chance to say the 
words which were burning on my lips— 
to tell you what I was longing you should 
know. I don’t know which I love best, 
the Phil who was always overflowing 
with fun and laughter, or the sweet ser- 
ious Phil of to-day.” 

He changed his tone instantly as he 
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saw her face. “I was only speaking in 
jest, dear one,” he whispered. “I, too, 
can say as you said just now, that I 
have never loved you so well as at this 
moment. But I have a happy memory 
of the old Phil as she was before I was 
such an anxiety to her that she almost 
forgot how to smile. But never mind, 
soon you will forget all the sadness, and 
I will teach you your old trick of laugh- 
ter.” 

But Philippa did not speak. She was 
wrestling with the most insupportable 
sensation of mingled misery and revolt, 
and she seemed to hear words as clearly 
spoken as though the speaker were ac- 
tually by her side—‘He does not love 
you. It is not you he loves.” 

A surge of anger blotted out the sun- 
shine and darkened the whole world, and 
through the darkness one lightning flash 
shot through the girl’s sick heart. This 
was jealousy. Suddenly she felt she 
could not bear it—she could not sit there 
beside the man she loved and hear him 
talk of other days which she had never 
known and of his love for another wom- 
an. In a minute or two the storm pass- 
ed, but it left her faint and numb with 
the beautiful veil which had enveloped 
her dream of bliss torn to ribbons. 

She fought desperately to recover her 
self-possession and succeeded to a certain 
extent, but her hands were so cold that 
she could hardly feel the reins, and in 
her ears there sounded the rushing of 
great waters. 

Step by step the old pony trod down 
the steep, uneven track, and the neces- 
sity for careful driving seemed sufficient 
excuse for her preoccupation. 

“We must come here again,” said 
Francis thoughtfully. “It will help me 
to remember;’’ and then, as though his 
thoughts had gone back to the scene en- 
acted long ago on the place they had 
just visited, he added half to himself, 
“Dear little girl, with her happy face 
and clouds of dark hair under a scarlet 
cap!” 

Philippa suppressed a wild desire to 
scream aloud. The words were like a 
knife turning in her heart at the mo- 
ment; but to her relief he did not speak 
again until they reached the house. 

Keen and a footman were waiting for 
them at the door, and he was carried 
up-stairs to rest as usual after his drive. 
Philippa followed, and arranged his cush- 
ions and attended to his comfort in the 
way that had become habitual to her, 
but she left him as quickly as she could 
and sought the privacy of her own room. 
She wanted to be alone to battle with 
the unexpected enemy which had in some 
unaccountable way stormed the strong- 
hold of her heart and threatened to lay 
it in ruins. The words Marion had spok- 
en—words which had been utterly un- 
heeded at the time—now battered for 


admission to the fortress and met with 
slight resistance. “His love is not for 
you—every bit of the love in his heart 
belongs to another woman.” It was not 
true! It could not be true! Francis 
loved her—now—to-day. What right 
had the woman who had failed him to 
rob her, the living Philippa, of one cor- 
ner of his heart? For she wanted it all. 
She, by right of her love for him, claimed 
his every thought, she could not spare 
one. 

Phil had renounced her privilege, had 
thrown it aside as something of no value, 
had broken the tie which bound her to 
Francis the first moment that it galled. 
Could Philippa then be blamed if she 
had riveted the chain afresh and pos- 
sessed herself of what Phil had discarded 
as worthless? Surely not. This was a 
point which Philippa had _ considered 
thoroughly at the time of making her 
first decision. In her first interview 
with Francis she had, as has been stated, 
blamed herself for listening to words of 
love intended for another; but once she 
had learned the rights of the whole affair 
she had altered her opinion, and had de- 
liberately set aside all thoughts of Phil. 
So entirely had she identified herself 
with the woman whom Francis loved, that 
she had ceased to allow her a separate 
individuality at all. She, Philippa, was 
in effect that woman, as she was in real- 
ity the woman who loved him. His al- 
lusions to Phil had never troubled her 
up to the present, save, of course, that 
they required careful answering. Mar- 
ion’s plain speaking had glanced off the 
armor of her security without even dent- 
ing it—why should she think of it now? 

It was so dreadful to be jealous—she 
had always considered jealousy a vulgar 
failing—and her face flushed with shame 
and humiliation that she, who had al- 
ways prided herself upon being above 
petty weakness, should harbor so despic- 
able a sentiment, and that of a dead wom- 
an. And yet she could only acknowl- 
edge honestly that it was torture to her 
to hear Francis speak of Phil in terms of 
such affection. Now that this odious 
whisper had made itself heard, how could 
she submit to his embrace? Could she 
ever forget? What could she do? Her 
deep, passionate love craved for evidences 
of his in return. Was this horrible 
ghost always to stand between them? 

She paced up and down the room, striv- 
ing with all her might to straighten out 
this abominable coil. Of all the pains to 
which poor human nature is liable, and 
not a few are self-inflicted, none is sharp- 
er than jealousy. It has been well de- 
scribed as the child of love and the parent 
of hate. 

But for all that at the moment Phil- 
ippa was suffering acutely, she was by 
no means prepared to permit this vile 
thing to conquer. She would fight it 


and root it out. It had come upon her so 
suddenly. What was the cause? Was 
it merely a freak of that incomprehen- 
sible phenomenon the human mind that 
had twisted the chain of her affection 
into so mischievous a knot, or merely a 
figment of the brain springing from in- 
ner consciousness to torment her with 
devilish ingenuity? or did the fault lie 
with her in some simpler, more tangible 
way? Was it possible that her love was 
not the great and boundless force that 
she had imagined, but weak, in that it 
could not dispel and overcome any 
thought that dimmed its purity—such a 
poor selfish thing that she allowed an 
idea to influence her to its despite? 

She had been so utterly happy—had 
she been thinking only of herself? But 
no, Francis had been happy, too. Had 
Marion been right when she had accused 
her of defrauding not only herself, but 
him, of the best part of what love should 
mean—confidence and trust—and was 
this her punishment? And little by lit- 
tle, as she thought and puzzled over it 
all, the scales fell from her eyes and she 
knew the truth. She knew that she had 
“drugged her brain against realities, and 
lived in dreams,”’—dreams which had 
been, as most dreams are, strange com- 
pounds of self-deception and hallucina- 
tion, distorted imagery and futile. 

And yet, while her hope and joy van- 
ished like a vapor before the searching 
heat of truth, one thing remained firm— 
her love for Francis. Whatever mis- 
takes she had made, whatever fancies 
she had taken for fact, this was actual, 
pure and irrefutable. It seemed to her 
suddenly that this was the only saving 
clause in the long list of errors, and she 
saw the difference it would have made 
if Francis had known the truth. No 
possible cloud could have come between 
them then, and all the rosy dreams in 
which she had indulged might have 
proved waking joys. 

And even now she could not see how 
she could have acted differently—certain- 
ly not at the outset—it was impossible 
then to undeceive Francis; but later, 
supposing that when she first became 
aware of her love for him—supposing 
she had told him the truth then, making 
clear her affection at the same time, 
could he not have borne it? had that 
been in reality her one hour of choice to 
which regret now turned with longing? 
At the time she had been so engrossed 
in her own rapture that she had passed 
it unheeding. And now, was it possible 
to tell him? And if she did so, how 
could she explain, how vindicate her own 
actions? She had taken his protesta- 
tions, his tenderness under a false pre- 
tense. How could she tell him now, when 
his memory was groping back slowly and 
painfully, and he had already so much 
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to bear in the fuller knowledge of his 
limitations—when he had no one but her? 

She could not do it. The only thing 
she could do was to go on, to carry on 
what she had undertaken; and after all, 
if he did not love her he was absolutely 
dependent on her. She must school her- 
self to listen to this talk of old days. It 
could be only for a time, while in the 
future there would be so many new in- 
terests for him that he would cease to 
think of the past. She would so fill his 
life that if she were only patient, surely 
she might hope for the day when she 
could say that he was hers in’ every 
thought. She would practice self-control 
and self-abnegation, and perhaps after a 
time this dull heartache and sense of loss 
would pass away. 

Fortified by these excellent resolutions, 
she took up a book which she and Francis 
were reading together and went to his 
sitting-room. As she entered she saw 
him standing in front of a tall mahog- 
any bookcase, the bottom drawer of which 
was open and filled with papers. He 
held one in his hand, but as he glanced 
up and saw her he replaced it and closed 
the drawer without speaking. His face 
was very white, and she asked him anx- 
iously if he was tired. 

“A little,” he answered, “but not too 
tired for some reading.” 


He lay down, and Philippa drew a 
chair to her accustomed place and began 
to read. She read steadily for a while, 
but presently she noticed that Francis 
was paying no attention to the story, 
although he had hitherto been interested 


in it, so she suggested some music. He 
assented readily enough, and she went 
to the piano and played several of his 
favorite pieces, but she could see he was 
not listening. She took up a song with 
the intention of singing, but laid it down 
again, feeling thankful that he had not 
asked for it, for the effort would have 
been beyond her to-night. To-morrow 
she would be calmer and stronger. 

But the music soothed her and she 
sat on, playing from memory, passing 
from one thing to another almost with- 
out heeding what she was doing. Many 
times before she had played to Francis 
like this, in the earlier days when he 
had been too weak for sustained conver- 
sation, but never had his silence lasted 
so long as to-night. It rather alarmed 
her at last, and she rose and went to 
his side. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked. 

“Are you sure you are not feeling ill?” 
. “What should be the matter?” he re- 
plied. “No, thank you, darling, I am 
not feeling ill, but ” he passed his 
hand over his forehead with a gesture 
of perplexity—“I seem to be thinking of 
so many things to-night, that is all.” 

“Do not tire yourself with thinking,” 
she said earnestly. “Put thought aside 


until you are more fit for it—or let me 
do the thinking for you. What is it that 
you want to know?” 

“Oh, so many things,’ he answered, 
with an attempt at lightness. Then ris- 
ing he added, “I think that after all per- 
haps I am a little tired. Will you ring 
the bell for Keen? I think I will go to 
bed. I am sorry, dearest, but I don’t 
feel like talking to-night. The fresh air 
has gone to my head, I think; but I shall 
be all right after a night’s rest.” He 
kissed her as usual and she left him, 
feeling reassured about him. The expedi- 
tion of the morning was enough to ac- 
count for a little extra fatigue. 


CHAPTER XxXI 
Poor Rip 
“Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy 
It is not safe to know.” 
DAVENANT. 


The early post brought Philippa two 
letters next morning. One was from 
Marion, who wrote to say that their plans 
were suddenly changed, and that Philippa 
must not be surprised to receive a tele- 
gram at any moment announcing their 
immediate return; the truth being that 
Dickie, who up to now progressed well 
towards recovery, had begun to pine for 
his own belongings and his familiar sur- 
roundings, and that, with all the fret- 
fulness of childhood in convalescence, he 
asked unceasingly to go home. His de- 
mand had become so persistent, in spite 
of all his parents could say or do to 
pacify him, that the doctor had said it 
might be wiser to take the risk of mov- 
ing him sooner than was expedient rather 
than allow him to wear himself out with 
tears and unhappiness. 

“He is not really naughty, dear little 
boy,” so ran the mother’s words, “but 
he cannot be content. He won't pay any 
attention to toys or games, and whatever 
I do to amuse him he turns away his 
head and his little lip quivers pathetical- 
ly. ‘Thank you very much,’ he says 
wearily, ‘but I don’t want it. I want to 
go home.’ So there is nothing to be done 
but move him as soon as possible—the 
sooner the better, I think, but the doctor 
wants to put it off a day or two if he 
can. Will you tell the servants to get 
the rooms ready, and I will let you know 
when we actually start. We shall motor 
all the way, as we can make up a bed 
for Dickie in the car; I am sure he will 
be perfectly quiet so soon as he knows 
he is really going home. 

“Both Bill and I are most anxious that 
our coming should not disturb Francis 
in any way, and if you will let us know 
exactly what the doctor’s wishes are we 
will see that they are carried out. If 
he thinks it wiser that Francis should 
not see us we will arrange our comings 
and goings so that we do not meet him. 


I gather from your letters that except for 
the time he spends out of doors, he is 
mostly in his own rooms, and if it is de- 
sirable we will keep away from that part 
of the house altogether. I shall be so 
glad to be home again—almost as glad 
as Dickie, I think, and I shall be glad 
to be at hand in case you need me in 
any way.” 

Marion wrote very affectionately, and 
did not in any way allude to their dif- 
ference of opinion at their last meeting, 
but Philippa was a little distressed at 
the subject of her letter. She would so 
infinitely rather have continued alone 
with Francis, following their usual rou- 
tine until their marriage. She had no 
doubt but that Marion was right when 
she said that their coming need not dis- 
turb Francis in any way, but still it 
would not be quite the same as when 
they had the house to themselves. One 
cannot entirely ignore the presence of 
one’s host and hostess, however self- 
effacing they may be, and in a sense it 
would be a danger, for now that Francis 
was able to walk he might at any time 
choose to depart from his custom and 
so come upon them without warning. 
However, it was impossible to make any 
contrary suggestion in the face of the 
reason which compelled their change of 
plans, and it only remained for her to be 
constantly on the watch to guard against 
any accidental meeting. 

The other letter was from her mother, 
who wrote in her gayest style, describ- 
ing all she was doing—the last party— 
the last fashion in dress—the craze of 
the moment—and the new dancer whose 
fascination both on and off the stage 
kept the gossips busy. She ended by ask- 
ing Philippa for the address of a certain 
dressmaker in Paris whom she had prev- 
iously employed. She had lost it, and 
would Philippa be an angel, underlined, 
and telegraph it to her at once, under- 
lined, and she wanted it immediately. 

At the bottom of the large sheet of 
notepaper was a postscript—“I am long- 
ing to know whether you are coming to 
us for the winter. We should simply love 
to have you. Do answer, dearest, be- 
cause I want to make all sorts of ar- 
rangements and cannot settle anything 
until I know.” 

Philippa searched her address book 
until she found what she wanted, and 
wrote out a telegram and gave it to the 
butler for dispatch. Then she returned 
to the writing-table and took up her pen, 
but she did not commence to write. 

It was clearly high time that her moth- 
er should be told of her engagement, and 
of the fact that she was shortly going 
to be married; it was unkind to leave her 
in ignorance, and yet Philippa could not 
bring herself to write the news. It was 
so difficult to explain, and she knew the 
volley of questions which would descend 
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upon her. It was even possible that Lady 
Lawson would come flying to England 
in order to assist at the ceremony, which 
was the last thing her daughter desired. 
All she wished for was that she and 
Francis might be married as quietly and 
as privately as possible—she intended to 
settle the details with Marion and her 
husband when they came—and then slip 
away to the Magical Island. Once there 
she could take hold of life with her two 
hands and mould it to her will. 

She gave a little sigh as she thought 
of it, for now that she had awaked from 
her dreams into a world of realities she 
saw the future in a different light; but 
she was quite determined, she was going 
to wrest happiness—her own happiness 
and that of the man she loved—from the 
hands of fate. She was going straight 
forward. Never again would she allow 
herself a backward glance, lest the recol- 
lection of the glamor she had known 
weakened her with vain longings for 
what had been a dream. It had been a 
dream. She knew that now, but in the 
future she might find herself dreaming 
it again and know it true; for dreams 
do sometimes come true. 

She gave up the attempt at last—it 
was impossible to write fully to her 
mother to-day. She would keep her 
precious secret a little longer. 

To tell it to Lady Lawson was to blazon 
it out to the world at large, and that 
was more than she could bear. 

She joined Francis after a while and 
found him looking better than on the 
previous evening. He declared himself 
perfectly well, and suggested that they 
should go for their drive as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“T am afraid it is still raining,’ she 
answered, going to the window; “but I 
can see a patch of blue sky, and the 
clouds are lifting a little. We shall have 
to wait until after luncheon.” 

“It rained very heavily in the night,” 
said Francis. 

“Did it disturb you? I hope not. Old 
Goodie told me you had had a_ good 
night.” 

“So I did, dearest, but I heard the rain 
nevertheless. I am afraid I was rather 
dull and stupid last evening. I am sorry.” 

“You were not dull and stupid, but I 
think you were tired.” 

He nodded. “My head felt rather 
tired. I found it difficult to collect my 
thoughts, and it worried me _ rather. 
Darling,” he continued, coming closer to 
her, “forgive me if I am a_ nuisance 
sometimes, but—my memory is all wrong 
still—it must be, for so much seems 
strange to me. It seems as if there were 
blanks I cannot account for. But you 
are the same; and you will never change, 
will you?” 

And Philippa answered him with all 
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her heart—“I love you and I shall never 
change.” 

He put his arm round her and kissed 
her fondly. “That satisfies me—I want 
no more than that; and I will try and 
follow your advice and give up thinking.” 

“I wish you could. It would be better 
for you. And now let us settle down to 
a quiet morning, so that you will be quite 
rested and ready to go out if it is fine 
this afternoon.” 

“If the queen commands,” he answered, 
with a little jesting smile. “The order 
shall be reversed this morning. You 
shall listen while I take a turn at read- 
ing.” 

A timely breeze sprang up about noon, 
and the sun, after wasting some time in 
playing an aggravating game of hide- 
and-seek behind the shifting masses of 
gray cloud, decided to come boldly out, 
to the great joy of the small birds who 
hopped about on the lawn where the 
water hung like diamonds on every blade 
of grass. The sparrows chirruped with 
satisfaction as they pecked about for 
their midday meal, and the stout thrushes 
tugged at succulent worms which had 
poked their misguided heads through the 
soft damp earth regardless of probable 
and dire consequences. 

In the swaying branches of the tree- 
tops the rooks used strong language—or 
it sounded like it—as they balanced them- 
selves with clumsy ease and strove to 
straighten their ruffled plumage under 
circumstances which made toilet opera- 
tions far from easy. The rabbits in the 
park popped their heads out of their holes 
and sniffed the air in an inquiring man- 
ner, as much as to say, “Is it safe to 
venture out?” and then, coming to the 
conclusion that it was, had a short quick 
scamper to stretch themselves after their 
slumbers. 

The air was moist and fragrant as 
Philippa and Francis walked out of the 
front door to find the pony-carriage wait- 
ing for them. 

“It is going to be a lovely afternoon,” 
he said. “I want to drive in that direc- 
tion to-day,”—he indicated it with his 
hand. “We haven’t been there yet, and 
I know it leads to the village.” 

“Oh, do let us go up on the moor,” 
said Philippa quickly. 

“I want particularly to go to the vil- 
lage,” he said in a low voice. “Do let us 
go there, darling. I want to see if I 
remember it.” 

At this moment Ford stepped forward. 
“Your telegram has come back, miss,” 
he said. “The one you sent this morning. 
The woman at the post-office doesn’t un- 
derstand where it is to go to, and she 
can’t read this word.” 

“What is it?”’ asked Francis, who had 
heard the man speaking. 

“Tt is a telegram I sent this morning 
vo—a friend in Russia, and there seems 


to be some muddle at the post-office about 
it.” 

“We will drive there, and then you can 
go in and explain it yourself.” He step- 
ped into the carriage as he spoke, and 
Keen arranged the rug over his knees. 

Philippa hesitated. She did not want 
Francis to go into the village, and yet, 
since he himself had suggested it, it was 
difficult to find a good reason for oppos- 
ing him. 

“What is it about?” he asked again. 

“Oh, it isn’t of any great importance. 
It is only an address that some one asked 
me to send. It can quite well wait. I 
can attend to it when I come in.” 

“But why not take it? It won’t take 
long.” 

“I will take it myself, miss, if you 
wish,” said Ford, “if you will tell me the 
spelling of this word.” 

Philippa spelt it—“Nevskiy.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Francis. “Come 
along. We'll do it ourselves.” 

There was a little impatience in his 
voice, and he was evidently tired of wait- 
ing, so she resigned herself to the in- 
evitable and took her place at his side. 

Francis chatted quite happily of un- 
important matters as the pony trotted 
sedately down the drive, and when they 
reached the old red-brick lodge, Philippa 
wondered rather nervously whether the 
sight of it would draw any comment from 
him; but no—he only looked about him 
with quick, interested glance, as if wish- 
ful to see something familiar. 

They turned to the left and entered 
the straggling village street, where 
quaint thatched-roofed cottages stood on 
either side. One or two babies were play- 
ing on the footpath, but otherwise no one 
was to be seen, for the elder children 
were at school, and most of the mothers 
had gone for their weekly visit to Ren- 
wick, for it was market day. 

The pony slowed to a walk as the road 
mounted an incline, and after a few min- 
utes they came in sight of the church, 
which stood on rather higher ground, 
with its square tower and gray flint walls 
wreathed in ivy. It was approached 
from the road by a flight of worn stone 
steps surmounted by a lych-gate, through 
which could be seen a flagged pathway 
leading to the church door. 

“No,” said Francis, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, “I do not remember it. I 
hoped I should. However,” he added al- 
most instantly, “we won’t worry over 
anything to-day, but just enjoy our 
drive.” 

It seemed to Philippa that he had dis- 
covered that allusions to his lack of mem- 
ory troubled her, for more than once that 
day he had checked himself and changed 
the subject, as though he did not wish to 
distress her, and she was thankful for it. 

“It is very pretty, isn’t it? The post- 
office is just opposite the church, and 
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when we leave there we can drive straight 
on until we come to Bessmoor. You 
would like that, wouldn’t you? You love 
the moor.” 

“Yes,” he responded quickly; “I love 
it. Let us do that, by all means. The 
clouds have nearly all blown away, and 
it ought to be lovely to-day.” 

She pulled up at the cottage which 
served as post-office and general em- 
porium of the village, and was in the act 
of handing the telegram to the groom 
when Francis stopped her. 

“Why not take it yourself?” he said; 
“it will prevent any more muddle. There 
is no hurry. I shall be quite happy sit- 
ting here.” 

She looked at him in surprise, for he 
had never shown himself so practical as 
to-day, but there seemed no reason why 
she should not leave him, so with a word 
of assent she got down and entered the 
door. 

The front room of the low building 
served as the shop, and displayed a va- 
ried assortment of wares in most hap- 
hazard fashion. Along the rafters sides 
of bacon and farthing dips hung in close 
proximity to stout corduroys and wooden 
clogs, while in the corner a child’s wicker 
cradle formed an excellent receptacle for 
the last batch of crisp brown loaves. The 
narrow counter was piled high with bis- 
cuit-tins, bottles of sweets, patent medi- 
cines and articles of clothing, arranged in 
a sort of orderly confusion. 

There was no one to be seen, and Phil- 
ippa rapped sharply on the wooden coun- 
ter two or three times. At last an old 
woman appeared, a cherry-cheeked old 
dame with her white hair drawn neatly 
into the modest shelter of a black chenille 
net. The girl explained her errand, and 
was at once invited to step “into the 
back.” 

Making her way through a lane of 
sacks she reached the inner room, where 
all the business connected with his Ma- 
jesty’s mails was transacted. 

“°Tis my daughter, miss, as sees to the 
post an’ telegraph, but she’s been druv to 
go to bed—wonderful queer she were— 
took bad about noon; but I make no 
doubt but what she’ll be better by-and- 
by. Was it a telegram you wished to 
send? Then I'll call her. If it had been 
jus’ a matter of a few stamps now, I 
could have settled that nicely, or one of 
them orders; but that there ticking ma- 
chine, that’s past me. But Maggie, she’s 
wonderful quick at it. Stayed about as 
long as she could too, with terrible pains 
in her. sf 

Philippa broke the stream of the good 
woman’s confidence. 

“It will do very well later,’ she said, 
“when your daughter is better. She can 
send it when she comes down. I am 
sorry she is ill, but don’t disturb her for 
me. I will just write out the words more 
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clearly, as I understand there has heen 
a doubt about the spelling.” 

She printed the words plainly on a 
fresh form and handed it to the old wom- 
an, who counted them slowly and labor- 
iously with the stump of a pencil. “Eigh- 
teen words,” she said. “That’ll be a mat- 
ter o’ ninepence, I reckon.” 

“Oh no,” corrected Philippa. 
to St. Petersburg, in Russia. 
cost much more than that.” 

“Wouldn’t that be a British possession 
now?” was the doubtful reply. And 
Philippa, chafing at the delay, could only 
smile at the question, and answer re- 
gretfully that she was afraid it wasn’t. 

The woman stretched out her hand for 
the Postal Guide, but the print was small, 
and necessitated the careful adjustment 
of a pair of spectacles before it could be 
deciphered, and finally the girl found the 
plaee herself, reckoned the amount and 
put down the money. 

“I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you, miss,’ said the old dame with a 
curtsey. “’Tis kind of you to say that 
can stand over till Maggie’s better. She 
just dropped off for a bit of sleep, and 
thought as how she would be safe like, 
seein’ that we don’t get no mor’n four or 
five of them things in a week these days 
—not but what there’s more when the 
Major’s at home; and Mr. Taylor, up to 
Chancey Hall, he’s a wonderful one for 
them, but he’s not at home now—gone 
for to find lions and tigers in some heath- 
en country, so they tell me. Not but what 
Maggie she’d ’a come down if you’d 
wished, miss. It don’t do for to leave 
the machine by rights. That’s against 
rules, that is; but what’s a body to do 
when she comes over that queer with 
shootin’ pains, an’ her head a-whizzin’ 
like Farmer Brown’s threshin’ engine. I 
thank you kindly, miss, and good-day 
to you.” 

Philippa hurried out. She had wasted 
more than ten minutes over the affair, 
and Francis would be weary of waiting. 

“I am so sorry,” she cried penitently. 
“T have been so long, but 3 

As she was in the act of urging the 
pony to proceed he put out his hand and 
stopped her. 

“Turn round,” he said. 
home now.” 

She looked at him and saw that his 
face was white and his mouth drawn and 
hard. 

“What is the matter?” she asked anx- 
iously. “Do you feel ill?” 

“No,” he said shortly, “I am not ill; 
but I do not want to drive any further.” 

He said no more, and she, greatly won- 
dering, did not like to press him further. 
She hurried the pony as much as pos- 
sible along: the road they had so lately 
come. “Had he remembered something?” 
she asked herself. What had happened 
in those few minutes? Something must 


“It is 
It will 


“We will go 


have occurred to account for this sudden 
change. If he would only speak and tell 
her! 

He was sitting with his head sunk on 
his chest, so that she could not see his 
face, and he was absolutely silent until 
after they had turned in at the lodge and 
were going up the drive. Then he turned 
to her. 

“Is Isabella still here?” he asked. 

“Isabella!” faltered Philippa, 
aback by the sudden question. 

“Yes, Isabella. Does she still 
here?” 

“Yes; she lives here.” 

Then as they pulled up at the door he 
added, “Will you fetch her? Will you 
bring her to me, please? I want to see 
her.” 

“Certainly she shall come, dear, if you 
want her.” 

Ford came to the door in answer to 
the bell, and Francis descended. Phil- 
ippa was about to follow him, when he 
stopped her. “Will you go and fetch 
her? Will you go now?” 

“Won’t you let me stay with you? | 
will send for her.” 

“No,” he interrupted. “Please go and 
bring her—as quickly as you can.” 

“If you really wish it,” she stammer- 
ed, “I will go.” She did not know 
Francis in this strange mood. “But 


taken 


live 


may I not come and see you safely up- 
stairs first?” 


“T wish it. 


I shall be all right. Please 
go.” He spoke kindly but quite decidedly. 

Philippa made one more effort. 

“Let me at least stay until Keen comes 
to you.” But he replied with a gesture 
which showed her further argument was 
useless, and she obeyed him without an- 
other word. 

Ford had meanwhile gone in search of 
Keen and the carrying-chair, so that 
when Francis entered he was quite alone. 
He did not pause, but walked straight 
across the hall and up the stairs. 

When Keen, who had been reading the 
local paper over a quiet pipe in the 
kitchen yard, arrived in all haste in 
answer to the summons, he failed at first 
to find his master, but then he saw him 
and hurried to his side. 

Francis was standing at the head of 
the staircase as though he had stayed to 
rest a moment, and his eyes were fixed 
on a picture on the wali. He paid no 
heed to his servant’s murmur of regret 
that he should not have been at hand 
when needed—he did not seem to hear. 
Then his lips moved. “Poor Rip!” he 
said, almost under his breath. “I know 
—now—what you must have felt—and I 
pity you 33 

Keen, quite uncomprehending, follow- 
ed the direction of his glance, and re- 
marked with polite jocularity— 

“Looks as if he wanted a new suit of 
clothes rather badly, sir, doesn’t he, sir?” 
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Francis raised his head, and took the 
man’s proffered arm; and as they moved 
away he said slowly— 

“TI think, Keen, that it was more than 
a suit of clothes he wanted—something 
much more than that.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
Friendship 


“Where are they now—the friends I 
loved so well? 
My outstretched hands clutch only 


empty air! 
I call on those who loved me—Like a 
knell 
The silence echoes to my question— 
where?” 


Isabella was sitting in her favorite 
place, a writing-board on her knees, a 
pen in her hand. On a low table beside 
her lay a pile of manuscript and several 
books, but the sheet of paper in front of 
her was blank. She had intended to 
work, but for once her mind refused to 
center itself upon the task in hand. It 
was not often that she allowed her 
thoughts to tempt her to idleness, for 
experience had taught her that they were 
apt to lead far away from the straight 
gray road of the Actual into the shadowy 
realms of Might-Have-Been, and along 
paths paved with pain and bordered with 
regret. 

But to-day as she sat there old mem- 
ories crowded so thickly upon her that 
she could not drive them back, old scenes 
appeared before her mental vision blot- 
ting out the well-loved and familiar view 
of heath and sky and sea. There seemed 
to be no particular reason why the past 
should call to her so insistently to-day; 
there was, so far as she knew, nothing 
to account for it, nothing had happened 
to remind her particularly of the girl- 
hood which lay so far behind her, and 
of bygone days when the hours had been 
all too short for the joy they had con- 
tained. 

Since the day when Philippa had un- 
folded her plans for the future, Isabella 
had relinquished all hope of seeing Fran- 
cis again, and had quietly schooled her- 
self to accept the fact that in his life 
there was no place for her. His health 
had been restored, as by a miracle, and 
he remembered her existence, but that 
was all. 

None but herself knew how greatly 
she had longed and hoped for the day 
when his clouded mind would once more 
awake to the recollection of her and of 
their friendship. How many times had 
she promised herself that when the mo- 
ment came he would turn to his old com- 
rade in his loneliness and grasp her 
strong hand for help and comfort! But 
the time had come and gone, and he had 
not wanted her; there was nothing she 
could do for him. 
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She had faced the bitter truth with all 
the courage she could muster, and forced 
herself into calmness and acquiescence. 
For her the memory of the past remain- 
ed. In her inmost heart she had long 
ago erected a shrine—a shrine where 
Memory was enthroned—a boyish, virile 
figure) with all the hope and joy of his 
young manhood on his beautiful eager 
face. 

She laid down her pen after a while, 
and with it all pretense of any other oc- 
cupation than that of listening as “the 
muffled tramp of years came stealing up 
the slope of time.” She sat quite motion- 
less, with her head bent forward and her 
hands folded in her lap. It was an atti- 
tude characteristic of her, and she had at 
all times a curious power of stillness. 

So engrossed was she, so intent upon 
hearing voices which spoke for her ear 
alone, that an unwonted stir at the cot- 
tage door failed to rouse her, and it was 
not until Mrs. Palling hurried in, with 
excitement and pleasure written large on 
her homely face, that Isabella became 
aware that she had been called already 
several times. 

“Miss! miss! there’s the pony-shay 
from the High House a-comin’ along the 
lane. ’Twill be the young lady for a 
cup o’ tea, for sure. It don’t surprise 
me, that it don’t, for them bees have 
been buzzin’ for a stranger these four 
days or more; but I come to tell you, 
thinking as though you might like to go 
and meet her. I made a bit o’ plum bread 
this very morning that rose as light as 
goosedown, and that’ll just come in handy 
for your tea——” 

Isabella had risen hastily to her feet, 
and was out at the little green gate be- 
fore the woman had finished speaking. 

The old pony was answering gamely 
to the encouragement which Philippa was 
giving him with both whip and voice, and 
trotted across the green at a pace which 
must have reminded him of his distant 
youth, and as she pulled up he tossed 
his head and shook himself as though to 
disguise the fact that he was blowing 
hard as the result of his unwonted exer- 
tions. 

Philippa got quickly out of the car- 
riage and came close to her friend. “Isa- 
bella,” she said, “will you come? he wants 
you—now—at once.” 

Isabella mede no answer, but she turn- 
ed and fled into the cottage. where she 
stumbled her way up the steep stairs 
with a blinding light dancing before her 
eyes. When she reached her little room 
under the overharging eaves she had, 
perforce, to stand still a moment and 
steady herself, for the floor was rocking 
under her feet. The message had come 
—at lest, when all hope seemed dead— 
Francis wanted her. 

In a moment she was calm again, and 
taking up a motor-cap from the bed 


where she had flung it earlier in the day, 
she crammed it on her head with her 
usual disregard of appearance, and 
dragged on the coat which lay beside it. 

She ran to the door, but as she reach- 
ed it she stopped. Retracing her steps 
to the dressing-table she scanned herself 
closely in the glass. An unwonted color 
flushed her sallow cheeks as she straight- 
ened the cap and replaced some strands 
of hair which straggled under it. Poor 
Isabella, she was perhaps more of a 
woman than she knew. 

But she did not linger, and in another 
minute she was seated beside Philippa, 
hastening in answer to the summons 
for which she had waited so long. Sud- 
denly a thought struck her, and she 
asked quickly— 

“He is not ill?” 

“He is not ill, but I think that some- 
thing is troubling him. We were in the 
village, and I left him for a few minutes 
while I went into the post-office. When 
I came out he asked to go straight home, 
and when we got to the house he asked 
me to fetch you. Oh, Isabella, I do 
not know what I fear, but he spoke so— 
differently—it did not seem like Francis 
speaking. I only hope he has not re- 
membered—anything that will pain him. 
What could have changed him so quickly? 
he could not have met any one he knew 
—there was no one about—and besides, 
there is no one.” 

“Tell me just what he said.” 

Philippa did so, and Isabella was si- 
lent for a while, and her face was very 
grave. Then she said gruffly, “Well, 
we’ve just got to help him, whatever the 
trouble is.” 

They did not speak again, and when 
they arrived at the High House Philippa 
led the way quickly to Francis’ sitting- 
room, and was about to enter when she 
stopped and motioned to Isabella to pre- 
cede her. 

He was standing just as he had stood 
once before, and he now came forward 
with just the same air of eagerness he 
had shown then, and Philippa’s thoughts 
flew back to that first evening which had 
seen the beginning of it all for her; but 
his expression was different, for where 
joy had been so clearly visible then, in- 
tense anxiety and even fear were now 
written upon his face. 

Isabella held out her hand. “Francis!” 
she said quietly. “It is good to see you 
again.” And if she felt any surprise at 
his altered looks she did not betray it 
in her even tone. 

He laid his hand in hers without speak- 
ing as his eyes scanned her face. “Isa- 
bella!” he cried. “It is Isabella!” There 
was no doubt in the words, only some- 
thing of terror. 

“Isabella!” he repeated; then he passed 
his hand over his brows with a little piti- 
ful gesture. “Then—Phil—is dead.” 
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It was not a question but an assertion. 

He sank down in a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. Isabella seated 
herself close to him and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

Philippa stood just inside the door 
which she had shut; she was leaning 
against it and both her hands were press- 
ing the wood behind her, as if the solid 
surface were the only thing firm in a 
world of chaos. There was no sound in 
the room except the slow ticking of the 
clock which seemed to be tolling for the 
vanished years. 

Suddenly Francis broke the silence. 

Sitting up and lifting a white, drawn 
face to Isabella, “Old friend,” he said 
brokenly, “you would not lie to me—tell 
me—am I mad?” 

“No,” she answered quickly, and al- 
most sternly, “no, a thousand times no.” 

“Than what does it mean? Phil, my 
little Phil, is gone—is dead—I know she 
is dead or she would be here—and mother 
—seventy-three years—my mother was 
not seventy-three. Phil is dead—” He 
paused and then turned to Philippa. 
“Who are you?” 

It was Isabella who answered him, 
framing her reply so that he could un- 
derstand: “This is Jim’s girl,” she said. 

“Jim’s girl?” he repeated. “Old Jim! 


Where is he?” and as she did not speak 
he threw out his arms with a quick de- 
“Dead?—are they 


spairing movement. 
all dead?” 

And instantly Isabella’s hands closed 
on his in a strong close grip. 

“What does it mean?” he cried again. 

“It means, dear Francis, that you have 
been very ill for a long, long time—that 
years have passed without your knowing 
it, and that the years in passing have 
robbed us of our dear ones.” 

“How long?” he asked in a low whisper. 

“Twenty-two years,” she answered 
steadily. 

“When did Phil die?” 

“Nearly twenty years ago.” 

“Twenty years!” he echoed; “and I 
did not know!” 

“You did not know because you had an 
accident which destroyed your memory.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes. The horse you were riding threw 
and injured you.” 

Again he looked at Philippa. 

“Then,” continued Isabella, speaking 
slowly and distinctly, “Jim’s girl came 
to stay here, and quite by chance she 
came into your room, and you thought 
she was Phil—and gradually your mem- 
ory has come back.” 

“And to-day—lI have seen my mother’s 
grave—and read her message. It was 
a@ message, wasn’t it, Isabella?” He 
spoke wistfully, almost like a child. 

“Yes; I think she meant it to be a 
message for you.” 


“Dear mother! I have thought that 


Phil was with me—I did not know; but 
when I read the dates—it made me re- 
member, and I could not understand. She 
has gone—and Phil has gone—and I am 
here alone.” 

“No, not alone, dear Francis.” 

He thought for a while. “But, have 
I not seen Bill? Who lives here now? 
And Goodie?—surely Goodie is real 4 

“Yes; Goodie and Robert Gale have 
been with you all through, but it is Bill’s 
son who lives here now.” 

And so with long pauses, that his 
shocked mind might grasp it, she told 
him the whole sad truth. 

And still Philippa neither moved nor 
spoke. Almost as if in a trance she 
watched these two, who seemed to belong 
to a world in which she had no part— 
gray-haired man and gray-haired woman 
clasping hands across a gulf of years. 

“I sent for you,” he said presently, 
“because I knew you would not lie to 
me, and that if I saw you—and I was 
not mad—that you would be older. If 
all those years had passed Phil could 
not be still almost a child. I tried to 
reason it out while I was waiting for 
you to come. So that was why Phil never 
came. My little Phil! I cannot think 
of her as dead,” he whispered brokenly, 
“and all our joy in being together again 
was nothing but a mistake—a dream. 
She is not here!” He repeated the words 
as though he could hardly grasp their 
meaning; then his voice changed as he 
cried, “Why did they not tell me the 
truth? Why did they let me believe that 
it was Phil?” 

“You were not strong enough.” 

“Not strong enough to know the truth, 
but only to be deceived,” he said bitterly. 
“And I did not know! I thought—blind 
fool!—that it was Phil! Oh, I was 
easily duped.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Isabella quickly. 
“I know it must seem like deception; 
but, Francis—don’t you see—you had 
waited so long for Phil—you had never 
ceased to look for her coming—you could 
not understand that she was dead; and 
when you saw Philippa it was you who 
accepted her as Phil. And you were so 
content, so happy, that it was impossible 
to tell you the truth. It would have kill- 
ed you.” 

“There are worse things than death,” 
he answered slowly. “It would have been 
better to die—to go to her—than live to 
know that all one’s joy was false, and 
all one’s hopes a delusion. They are all 
gone, Isabella—Phil, mother, Jim—all 
gone; and only you and I are left, and 
we—are old, Isabella—you and I.” 

“Not old,” she replied, with a touch of 
her old whimsical humor, “not old; but 
getting on that way, Francis.” 

A little wintry smile flickered for an 
instant across his wan face. “You have 
not changed—your voice is just the same. 


Oh, how it makes me remember! We 

were good comrades, Isabella, you and I.” 
“We were, and are still,” she answered 

huskily, “and shall be to the end.” 

He nodded. “To the end.” 

Hand in hand they sat as the daylight 
faded in the quiet room, seemingly ob- 
vious of the presence of the watcher, 
who stood immovable, as if turned to 
stone, beside the door. Now and again 
Francis would ask a question and Isa- 
bella would answer, but for the most 
part they were silent. Words were of 
no avail to help him—they could not re- 
construct his shattered world or bring 
back those he had loved and lost. And 
it was too soon for her to urge him tv 
take courage, or to tell him that perhaps 
his happiness of the last few weeks might 
prove to have been more than something, 
more than a dream. 

When at last she rose to leave him he 
said slowly, “I cannot understand it yet 
—I must have time—but it comforts me 
to know that while so much is lost, you 
are still here, and you are still the same.” 

She fought back the tears that were 
blinding her. “I am always the same— 
remember that—and I am here when 
you want me. Good-night, dear Francis.” 

“Good-night, dear friend.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Content 


“The dead are glad in heaven, the living 
’tis who weep.” 
K. Y. HINKSON. 


Philippa followed Isabella down-stairs 
like one walking in her sleep, without 
feeling, without consciousness save of a 
dreadful numbness which seemed to en- 
velop her, body and heart alike. 

She walked to the door and opened it, 
and then she became aware that her com- 
panion was speaking. The words came 
as if from a great distance through a 
mighty void. 

“He will need you,” Isabella was say- 
ing through her tears. “Go back to him. 
He must not feel he is alone. See if your 
love can help him—” Then her sobs 
choked her, and she walked quickly away 
into the gathering darkness. 

The girl returned to the hall and stood 
in front of the hearth. She wanted to 
think and lacked the power to do so. 
There was something she must do—what 
was it? 

A servant came and handed her a let- 
ter as she stood there, and she took it 
mechanically without glancing at it. Her 
fingers tore it open automatically, and 
then she looked—and something burst 
the icy band which froze her faculties 
and a low cry broke from her: “Oh, no! 
not now—not now.” 

It was a thin square envelope bearing 
an Italian stamp—a reply from her 
(Concluded on Page 17, Adv’t Section) 
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The Children's Hour 


Then this little girl 
Gave her hoop a twirl 
And it turned over and over, 
Around and around 
Over the ground, 
Down the hill, through the clover. 


HE man I am now going to tell you 
about will appeal especially to the 
boys. For he was a soldier, a 
good soldier, a brave soldier, a great sol- 
dier. God chose him to do a very splen- 
did thing, and he did it well. 
Joshua must have known Moses well 
in the later days in which the Children 


By William A. Roberts 


ONG, Long Ago, 
t. How long I do not know, 
A bright little maid 
Sat in the shade 


To sew, sew, sew. 


This little maid 

Who sat in the shade 
Cross-stitched with colors bright 
Her A B C’s and 1 2 3’s 

On home-spun linen white. 


The Chase 


By William A. Roberts 


A 


That was covered all over with clover. 


And a dog whose name is Rover 
Climbed to the top of a tall, tall hill 


Joshua 


By Norma Bright Carson 


of Israel traveled through the wilderness. 
He must have been a little boy when 
Moses was an old man. He must have 
been among the children who played about 
the tents in the wilderness, and probably 
as a small lad he led his little band of 
playmates just as years afterwards he 
led his band of men to victory. 


LITTLE girl with a big round hoop, 


Rover he barked, 
It was such a lark, 

And then he joined the race 
With a right good will 
Down the hill 

In the merry, merry chase. 


Moses taught Joshua many things, 
that we know. Moses saw that he had 
gifts beyond the gifts of many others. 
Then God told Moses that He had se- 
lected Joshua to do what Moses himself 
could not do—lead the Children of Israel 
into the Promised Land. 

The day came when Moses knew that 
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he was to be taken away. He called ters had slipped back into place, they those years the Israelites were obedient 
the strong man Joshua to him and ad- made a huge camp outside the City of to the Lord. For Joshua loved God, and 
vised him as to the work he should do. Jericho. Once more the Lord told Joshua took pleasure in doing what God told him: 
Joshua loved God; he was ready to obey what todo. Each morning for six morn- to do. And when he was an old man, 
Him in all things. After Moses was _ ings the priests were to march around the and knew that he must soon die, he gath- 
gone, and the people saw him no more, city. There should be no sound—only _ ered the people about him and made them 
God spoke directly to Joshua. The Chil- this quiet marching. On the seventh promise that they would go on serving 
dren of Israel were now nearing the morning they were to march around the God with all their hearts and souls. He 
River Jordan—the broad, deep river that city seven times, and when they had fin- 
rolled between them and the land they ished they were to blow upon trumpets. 
were to possess. Just over the river It happened as God had said. The 
there was a great city, called Jericho, people in Jericho closed all the gates of 
and God meant that his people should’ the city and none went out or came in. 
take this city for their own. There But each morning a procession walked 
were people in the city who did not love quietly around outside the walls. And 
God. Those people would have to be the people inside grew very much afraid. 
overcome. They did not understand this kind of 
God was very clear in the instructions fighting. But Joshua did as the Lord 
He gave to Joshua. And Joshua saw that commanded. And on the seventh morn- 
his people followed the instructions. So ing the procession passed about the walls 
that it came about that the priests of of the city seven times, and when tne Israel so well, and so obeyed God’s com- 
the Children of Israel headed the pro- seventh time was finished, the priests : i 
; : ; ‘ mands in a way that would prove best 
cession that stepped into the river, and blew a great blast on their trumpets, and é aps 
as their feet touched the water the river at the sound of the blast the walls of the for his people. All his life Joshua was a 
was made dry in a path over which they city fell down. Then the Israelites went soldier, and as a soldier obeyed orders 









was one hundred and ten years old when 
he died, and the people mourned him 
greatly. 

The story of Joshua shows how God 
chooses men when they are still very 
young, and gives them the kind of train- 
ing and experience they will need to do 
His work. If Joshua had not been a sol- 
dier he could not have led his people to 
victory against so many enemies. If he 
had not been trained to generalship he 
could not have managed the forces of 
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could pass. And just as they had crossed in and took possession of the city. that were given him. A soldier must be ; 
the Red Sea, when Pharaoh’s army was For many years Joshua ruled the Courageous; he must be obedient; he must H 
behind them, so now they crossed the people well under the direction of the be always ready. The boy who learns to 2 
Jordan in safety. Lord. They took many other cities, and be all these things will meet every sit- i 


After they were all over, and the wa- gained a great kingdom. And in ail uation in life as a true soldier should. 
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What Old Barney Said About the Fairies 


By Eleanor Rogers Cox 


HERE are merry and wandering spirits, O the terrible good little people, 
That having no home of their own, Who live in the fern and the grass, 

Have a powerful feeling of kindness And it’s often of them I am thinking, 
For them that are left here alone. And I kneeling down at the Mass. 













O the gentle and kindly wee people, For once they were angels in heaven, 
Who come without beckon or call! And though for their failings cast out, 

If it wasn’t for them I am thinking ’Tis yet a wee spark of its kindness 

I’d scarcely be living at all. That dwells in their hearts beyond doubt. 















And it’s wonderful strange what they tell me Oh, the beautiful, tender wee people 
With my tired old feet keeping pace, That once were so shining and grand! 

When on the long roads I am walking, And it’s often at them I be laughing, 

With maybe the rain in my face. And I with my beads in my hand. 
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Books of the month 


The best and the worst am the ACW book kingdom 





FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Revolte des Anges* 

A REVOLTE DES ANGES is a satirical piece of fiction, 

L most of the personages of which are deliberate carica- 
tures, and the plot of which, intentionally grotesque, is 
as full of blood and thunder as the plot of the veriest dime novel. 

Viewed in the large, however, the book is a curious attempt 
to present graphically the irrepressible conflict between science 
and theology, and to establish the superiority of the former 
(which the author often confuses with paganism) to the latter 
(which he often confuses with Christianity). 

According to M. France, science dates from the rebellion 
of Lucifer. The ex-seraph, as soon as he had recovered from 
the first effects of his terrible fall, addressed his fellow-rebels 
as follows: 

“If we failed to conquer, it was because we were neither 
capable nor worthy of conquering. We know now what we 
lacked. If we would dominate the universe, if we would be- 
come gods, we must have knowledge. Blind courage 
will not win us the divine abode. Study and reflection will. 
In this mute abyss into which we have been plunged, let us 
meditate, let us search the hidden causes of things. Let us ob- 
serve nature; let us pursue it with mighty ardor and imperious 
desire; let us contrive to penetrate alike its infinite bigness and 
its infinite littleness.” 

After the emergence of the earth and the appearance of 
human life thereon, Lucifer took on the form of Dionysius and 
assumed the role of teacher and friend of men. He taught 
men to cultivate plants and to produce grains and savory fruits. 
He communicated to them benevolence and grace, made them 
friends of the lyre and obedient to just laws and enabled them 
to overcome all sorts of obstacles. Under his guidance, the 
Greeks carried wisdom and beauty to a point no people ever 
carried them before or since. 

Later, as Bacchus [bear in mind, please, that the reviewer 
is merely transcribing the ideas of M. France], Lucifer car- 
ried on a similar civilizing work in Italy. “The nursling of 
the she-wolf, soldier and builder, friend of vanquished peoples, 
laid out roads from the shores of the foggy ocean to the jagged 
peaks of Caucasus. And such was the faith of the 
universe in Latin justice, that in the gorges of Thessaly or on 
the wooded banks of the Rhine, the slave, on the point of suc- 
cumbing under iniquitous burdens, cried out ‘Czsar!’” 

But the influence of/Bacchus waned and centuries of ignor- 
ance, of mysticism, of bigotry and bloodshed followed. “It 
seemed that knowledge and thought had forever perished and 
that the earth would never again know peace, joy and beauty. 
But, one day, under the walls of Rome, some workmen excavat- 
ing on the edge of an ancient road, found a marble sarcophagus 


*La Révolte des Anges. By Anatole France. Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 


whose sides were sculptured with images of Cupid and of the 
Triumph of Bacchus. Antique beauty, after centuries 
of barbarism, re-emerged into the sight of men; its image, 
imprinted in their hearts, inspired them with an ardent desire 
for knowledge. The writings of the philosophers, the orators, 
the jurisconsults and the poets of antiquity, were extracted 
from the dusty cloisters, and, passing from hand to hand, in- 
spired love and wisdom. And the earth recovered its 
lost joyfulness.” 

This was the Renaissance. 

In spite of divers setbacks (which it would take too much 
space to specify here), the world is still, in so far as it is a 
happy world, living under Renaissance influence. 

The author of Jérome Coignard and of L’lle des Pinkowins 
has rarely written a book without some pages calculated to of- 
fend the taste of the modern Anglo-Saxon reader, whose stand- 
ards are altogether different from those of the Anglo-Saxon 
reader of the time, say, of Jonathan Swift and Henry Fielding; 
and in La Révolte des Anges, pages of this sort are uncommonly 
numerous. But Anatole France is not only the greatest living 
French stylist; he is a world celebrity already almost a world 
classic, whose complete works are appearing in English trans- 
lation. The publication of a new work by him is a literary 
event that calls for notice and—for the hoisting of the danger 


signal. Alvan F. Sanborn. 


Shallow Soil* 


ULOGY is varied in the effects it produces. It may 
E prejudice us in favor of the person eulogized; it may put 
us, by a peculiar perversity, upon the defensive against 
him; or it may leave us calmly intent upon judging for our- 
selves, irrespective or the opinion to which we have listened. 
Carl Hyllested has prefaced his translation of Knut Hamsun’s 
Shallow Soil with a glowing, almost rhapsodic account of the 
Norwegian author, and the reader turns with some curiosity to 
the cause of his enthusiasm. 
The reader of Shallow Soil is fain to admit that it is not 
a misplaced admiration that is given to Knut Hamsun, whose 
novel proves him a writer of unusual power. The story deals 
with a little coterie of painters, poets and other writers, into 
whose sacred circle are admitted, for the sake of their wealth, 
two business men—fine simple fellows with a disproportionate 
awe of the talents which they behold but do not share. Ham- 
sun has shown how fallacious is our tendency to confound 
talent and character; he has shown that, as Thomas Hardy 
has said, “It is as risky to calculate people’s way of living from 
their writings as their incomes from their way of living’; or 
as the humbler author of Nancy Stair has put it, “The thing 


*Shallow Soil. 


Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


By Knut Hamsun. 
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we call genius has no more to do with a person’s character than 
the chair he sits in; a man can write like a god, and live like 
the beast in the field,—can speak of Christian charity like the 
disciples of old, and hold the next person who offends him up 
to the ridicule of the whole parish.” Thus Irgens, a poet noted 
for the loftiness and nobility of the sentiments he expresses, 
has no hesitancy in accepting and largely living upon the bounty 
of the two business men aforementioned, and making return by 
alienating the affections of the wife of one and of the fiancee 
of the other. He basks in the sun of self-esteem; he regards 
himself as a being set apart by special Providence; and he has 
built up a bulwark of self-justification on the grounds of his 
“temperament.” The book is something of a plea for the 
recognition of the solid elements of character as against undue 
appreciation of the glitter of some gift or talent; it is made up 
of real people set into possible situations, and unlike most of 
the novels which find their way into print, has a great deal of 
interest for the true literary connoisseur. 

Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

Bernice C. Skidelsky. 


The Duchess of Wi rexe* 


OMEWHAT different from Fortitude is this study of late 

S Victorian life and manners in England. Mr. Walpole 
once more shows that amazing versatility which has char- 

acterized his writing career. Here he does for us an up-to- 
date novel of the more realistic type, the Meredithian kind of 
novel that provides the detailed portrait and the equally 
minutely drawn-in background. He selects for his central 
figure a little, wizened old woman, who, from the seclusion of 
her invalid’s room in Portman Square, has ruled her world 
for a generation. Hers is the dominating personality, the 
semi-mystery that accomplishes all manner of strange things 
largely because of her isolation. 

But the domain of the Duchess of Wrexe is invaded by the 
independent views and the more independent deeds of a younger 
generation. There are those of her own household who begin 
to perceive that the world is moving on; that not forever can 
the method of the older regime remain workable. Then we 
have rebellion within the Beamister fold, and with Rachel we 
see the old order changing, the new order gaining in force day 
by day. 

Rachel’s story is full of heart interest. Here Mr. Wal- 
pole makes his tale very human; here he lifts all that suggests 
the cloud of mystery. Rachel does what other girls have done 
—she marries without having known what it is to love. Her 
struggle to win to the highest is graphically portrayed, and 
her triumph is pictured with the convincingness of a man who 
realizes that the best in us is that which costs us the most to 
live up to. 

There is so much excellent character work in the book 
that one hesitates to differentiate concerning it. The book is 
a wonderful piece of creative character study. The art of Mr. 
Walpole grows; there is a maturity, a sureness of touch in 
this book that marks the man who has arrived at a point 
where he knows what just what he can do with his medium 
and does it conscientiously, enthusiastically and well. 


Norma Bright Carson. 


Unto Caesart 


HIS is the biggest piece of work the Baroness Orczy has 
attempted. And she has done it exceedingly well. Writ- 


ing a tale of decadent Rome is scarcely what may be 
termed an easy task, when it is considered that the person so 
attempting must enter into competition with the creators of 
masterpieces. And yet Unto Caesar will bear comparison with 





*The Duchess of Wrese. By Hugh Walpole. George H. 
Doran Company. 
+Unto Caesar. 


By Baroness Orczy. 
Company. 


George H. Doran 


more than a few novels of the same period, and its author 
proves a gift beyond that which we suspected her of possessing 
since the days of The Scarlet Pimpernel. 

Unto Caesar is the story of the Praefect of Rome, a man 
from Gaul who has turned Christian. He falls in love with 
the proudest lady in the Imperial City, a cousin of Caligula 
the Emperor. All the cunning and the greed for adulation, all 
the capacity for horrible crime that are associated for all time 
with the name of Caligula are here depicted. We see him the 
raving madman, the pampered king, the would-be god, desiring 
a world at his feet; we see him the weak-kneed craven fleeing 
before the working of a plot that threatens his precious person. 

Over against him we see the man of bravery and faith, 
who would give his life to save this other worthless creature, 
but whose whole aim in the doing is to carry out the precept 
of the Galilean whom he had once long ago heard speak. 

How Taurus wins his lady makes the story, told with 
color and power and charm. After the stress of Roman in- 
trigue; after the disgusting scenes of the beastiality, the re- 
finement of swinishness to which men can descend, that last 
scene in which the lady of Rome lays her pride in the dust and 
follows the pilgrim to Palestine, is full of a tender, touching 
sweetness that leaves behind it a memory of what the good in 
the world will do, after all. 


What a Man Wants* 


HOSE who have read the earlier novels of this young 

I English writer—The Catfish and The Wondrous Wife 

will approach a new one with considerable interest. The 

first was a novel of ideas; the second a novel of human rela- 

tions, remarkably well done, though many of its readers dis- 

liked Mr. Marriott’s solution of his problem. In What a Man 

Wants he writes once more of ideas—chiefly of the new stir- 

rings in the world of art that have been embodied in such recent 

movements as the Futurist—and these ideas are rather loosely 
connected with a love story. 

The main impression left with the reader of What a Man 
Wants is that Mr. Marriott doesn’t quite know what he wants. 
Apparently his theme is his idea of the theme of Browning's 
“Fifine at the Fair”; the relation of an artist to the wealthy 
who buy his work; but this was far from Browning’s own in- 
terpretation of “Fifine,” as clearly stated in his letters. It 
is to be suspected that the novelist has read into the poem an 
idea that no one else will find there. Moreover, though this 
theme is mentioned several times in the book, the actual story 
has practically nothing to do with it. Altogether, the treatment 
is vague, elusive and not satisfactory. It has interest chiefly 
for those who will enjoy its comments on the new tendencies in 
painting. 

E. C. Moore. 


Shea of the Irish Brigadet 


HIS is a rapidly moving tale of the adventures of one 
| Arthur Shea, who rescues a favorite of the king during 
one of the French wars. Shea is in the employ of 
France, in the Irish Brigade. He fights a duel with a superior 
officer and is forced to flee for his life. Chance brings him to 
where a beautiful girl of the French court has fallen into the 
hands of the English, and he carries her away. But they fall 
upon worse adventures, during which a Frenchman of rank is 
discovered to be a mysterious marauder, and the events that 
take place in the abandoned and ruined castle are enough to 
make the flesh creep. 
It all works out right in the end, and the young Irish hero 
wins his reward. But it is an exciting tale, and one that will 
give pleasure to those who like a quick action story. 


*What a Man Wants. By Charles Marriott. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
+Shea of the Irish Brigade. 


By Randall Parrish. 
McClurg & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 


A. C. 
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World's End* 

HE Princess Troubetskoy has a rare talent in writing. 

ay That she chose this particular theme for her first long 

story is something to be just a trifle disappointed about. 

For the group of characters which she brings together at 

World’s End is remarkable for its variety and its reality, and 

the unhappy circumstances through which her heroine learns 

the true meanings of life cast what seems almost an unneces- 
sary shadow over the story. 

The background of the tale is provided in a beautiful old 
Virginia estate, modeled probably upon the Princess’ own home 
in Virginia. The people of the book are true to type, with the 
exception of the embryo poet whose pose as an artist is a part 
of his undoing. The author must be given due credit for the 
masterliness with which she has portrayed Richard—he is the 
decadent pure and simple, and his selfishness and egotism are 
in strong contrast to the chivalry and tenderness and broad 
sympathy of his uncle. 

The love-story is full of a wonderful charm from the time 
when the girl whom Richard has almost ruined marries his 
uncle. The Princess shows how true love grows under the 

*World’s End. 
Rives). 
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warmth of an attempt at mutual help, and how in spite of the 
clouds that have enveloped her young life Nan is able to live 
forth into the sunshine. 

The book is admirably written, with much of pathos but a 
very generous proportion of humor. The character of the 
blacks on these old plantations is set forth with real skill and 
a world of understanding, and this aids in giving the real 
Southern atmosphere. 


Her Ladyship 's Conscience* 


HE author of Isabel Carnaby has not repeated her first 
i big success in this new novel, which is, however, very 
charming and tender and sweet. It is the story of a 
useless sacrifice made by an English girl, in order that the man 
she loves may have a wife of his own age. She succeeds in 
bringing him a good deal of misery, but at the same time she 
gives him the opportunity for having a son. And when Provi- 
dence intervenes in his behalf she has had time to realize that 
after all it was her own deep love for him that he needed most. 
It is a book that will pass away a few idle hours and leave 
a pleasant impression. Beyond that, one cannot speak for its 
general effect. 





*Her Ladyship’s Conscience. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 


ler. George H. Doran Company. 


My Prayer 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


i. 


CANNOT give Thee thanks for gold, 
Nor thanks for health; 
Save for the largess which my mind doth hold, 

I haven’t any wealth; 

But this sufficeth me, 
E’en though my strength is small, 
It still doth bind me to the fate of all 

In joy and misery. 


] 


II. 


Just for these things I give my praise, 
Nor hope to win 
By this, through dawning of far brighter days, 
Less strife with want and sin! 
Oh, make my life a prayer 
For all mankind to see, 
And when they sorrow, on beholding me 
May they forget their care! 









The Wolf of Gubbio* 


RS. MARKS introduces St. Francis of Assisi as the 
M principal character in this play, which is in three acts 

mainly composed in rhymed verse. Symbolism is a 
prominent element and the theme is love manifesting itself 
in the universal brotherhood of all living things. The scene is 
laid in Gubbio on the day before Christmas, seven hundred 
years ago. But it might as well have been laid in fairyland 
as in medieval Italy. The mild figure of the Saint, radiant 
with loving solicitude for all things, compelling rough men, 
coarse peasants, frightened children, and even the Wolf him- 
self to acknowledge the supremacy of love, is beautifully 
drawn. From a dramatic standpoint, Act III is the best. The 
scene in the Inn recalling the first Christmas in Bethlehem is 
a picture worthy of a true poet. It undoubtedly ranks with 
the best of Mrs. Marks’ work in The Piper. 

Of course the play ends happily. The babe that was lost 
is found, the thieves gladly return what they have stolen, the 
selfish and narrow-minded citizens of Gubbio are transformed, 
the Knights chant their songs of praise, and the Wolf ceases 
te be an object of terror and becomes as gentle and almost 
human as the companions of St. Francis. Innocence and love 
are the chief virtues; no great depth of passion has been 
sounded, nor height of aspiration reached. We suspect from 
the first that the Wolf is not such a grim fellow, that the 
thieves are only half-hearted highwaymen, and that the 
Knights are better singers than fighters. But, still, the play 
will please many; the lines are gracious and tender and crys- 
tal-clear. One can read a drama with satisfaction when the 
literary workmanship is as high as that which Mrs. Marks 
has maintained in The Wolf of Gubbio. 

Albert S. Henry. 


The Philosophy of Religiont 


HE discussion of this important subject for the Inter- 

I national Theological Library, was originally undertaken 
by the late Professor Flint. Dr. Flint’s failing health, 
however, did not permit of his completing any part of the 
work, and at the request of the editor and the publishers, his 
place was taken by Dr. Galloway. Of the wisdom and rare 
appropriateness of this appointment, the volume under review 
furnishes abundant testimony. The author has done well— 
so well indeed, that it is not easy to see how anyone could have 
done better. Throughout the whole discussion, Dr. Galloway 
has elected to place and keep the facts and movements of re- 
ligious experience in the foreground of discussion, and to treat 
of the problems of religious philosophy in the light of their 
historic development. The course thus followed has the dis- 
tinct advantage of bringing the philosophic theory of religion 
into closer relation with the life of the religious spirit. Con- 
cerning his general philosophical position Dr. Galloway indi- 
cates pretty clearly his sympathy with the movement known as 
Personal Idealism, thereby, of course, identifying himself with 
the position taken by such men as Ward, Lotze and Stout. He 
is not unmindful, however, of the need that even a monadistic 
type of idealism requires modification if it is to do justice to 
the implication of experience. For after all, the intrinsic 
value of any speculative theory of religion must be appraised 
mainly by the measure of the fairness with which it interprets, 
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and the adequacy with which it explains religious experience 
as a whole. 

That religion calls for philosophic interpretation most of 
us admit, if for no other reason than that it is an aspect and 
4 very important aspect of human experience. Place any value 
you like upon it, religion is an indubitable, uncontrovertible fact 
in the history of the race. In religion, as nowhere else, is to be 
found the key to the measure of life. Though its importance 
may often be obscure for individuals, or even for men of an 
age, it never fails to assert its power. Exclusive devotion to 
secular objects always ends in disillusionment, and an era of 
skepticism closes with a renascence of faith. The persistence 
of religion through all the changes of human society, is a token 
that it is deeply rooted in the perennial needs of the universal 
soul. 

A. Chester Mann. 


Christianity and Ethics* 


HANDBOOK, or introduction to the study of Christian 
A Ethics deserving something more than a passing nod 

of approbation. To be sure it has no very ambitious 
pretensions, concerning itself with fundamentals and princi- 
ples rather than incidentals and accessories, with suggesting 
lines of thought instead of attempting exhaustive analyses. 
Yet no really vital question legitimately embraced in a study 
of Christian ethics is overlooked, and the material Dr. Alex- 
ander has brought together constitutes a highly commendable 
and satisfying piece of work. He strongly emphasizes recogni- 
tion of the three dominant notes of the Christian Ideal—Abso- 
luteness, Inwardness and Universality—and just as strongly 
champions the Gospel’s claims to be considered supreme both in 
life and morals. He contends, furthermore, that the unique- 
ness and originality of the ethics of Christianity are to be 
sought, not so much in the range of their practical application, 
as in the unfolding of an ideal which is, at once, the power and 
pattern of a new life. That ideal is Christ, in which the perfect 
life is disclosed, and through whom the power for its realization 
is communicated. A fairly full bibliography is supplied which, 
with references to authorities in the body of the work will 
be found of distinct advantage to those who may desire to 
further prosecute this study. Meanwhile, as an aid for be- 
ginners and students in the elementary stage, it would be dif- 
ficult to speak too highly of this excellent little book of Dr. 
Alexander’s. 

Philip I. Roberts. 


A New Citizenshipt 


R. WILSON GILL is a well-known educationist who 
M believes whole-heartedly in the School Republic as a 

method whereby any grade of scholar may be specifi- 
cally trained to develop not only a sturdy, mental independence, 
but such other points of character, as make both for individual 
and community welfare. The School Republic is the science 
and practice of good citizenship brought to the growing and 
forming mind early enough to enable them to become incor- 
porated in the habits and character of maturer years. The 
object of this book is to demonstrate how these ideals have 
been developed, and practically applied, in an East Side school 


*Christianity and Ethics (Studies in Theology Series). 
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in New York attended only by immigrant children, in Cuba, 
and in our own Indian schools. It contains an interesting 
account of the progress made, of the ideals attained. The 
framework of this plan of work was originally in the form of 
a School City, or municipality, which system, as developed, is 
now called the School Republic. By its adoption, and in the 
prosecution of its aims and ideals, teachers have been able to 
inculeate in their scholars a knowledge of the principles of cit- 
izenship, positively surprising. Mr. Gill’s book is welcome, and 
should be highly valued by all who are interested in the educa- 
tion of the children of our generation; and this should mean 
every intelligent citizen who has at heart the welfare of his 
country, and the promise of coming years. 
Raymond Street. 


The Bible and Civilization’ 


T IS not a difficult matter to encounter people who regard 
I the influence of the Bible, and the influence of Christianity, 

as one and the same thing. Now, while it may be alto- 
gether impossible to divorce them, it is certainly not impossible 
te discover that they are separate factors. The Old Testa- 
ment is not Judaism. Long before any record of it existed, 
the faith the ancient Israelites had in Jehovah, exerted a 
definite influence in the world. The New Testament is not 
Christianity. The example and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
had made themselves felt throughout the entire Roman Empire 
years before the story of how the Word became flesh had 
crystallized into the gospel narratives. Furthermore, we our- 
selves know that, while men can become Christians from a 
prayerful study of the Bible, they can, and often do, become 
the possessors of pure and undefiled religion, without having 
sc much as glanced between its covers. 

It is to a study of the specific influence of the Bible on 
civilization that the author of this book devotes himself. Dr. 
Von Dobschiitz contends that one of the greatest questions of 
the hour is whether modern civilization and religion can go 
on in harmony. This, he answers in the affirmative, and pro- 
ceeds, by a process which somebody or other has called “an ad- 
vance into the past,” to trace the history of the Bible through 
the Christian centuries, and to prove its age-long association 
with progress and advancing civilization. How the Bible made 
itself indispensable to the early Church; how it began to rule 
the Christian Empire—to teach the German nation to form the 
chief basis of medieval civilization—to train printers and trans- 
lators—to rule individual daily living, and, in these latter days, 
to take its place as the supreme book of devotion is taken note 
of and both ably and interestingly discussed. Progress in civil- 
ization is guaranteed, not by constitution nor by law, but by the 
spirit which rules the individual, and through the individual, 
the community. This spirit, Dr. Von Dobschiitz avers, is pre- 
eminently fostered by a devotional reading of Holy Scripture. 
This is one of the most important forms of influence the Bible 
can exert. Moreover, it is the influence it does exert, and 
ever will, on progress and civilization. 

Philip I. Roberts. 


Raphael Semmest 


F ALL the commanders who achieved distinction in the 
O Civil War, Raphael Semmes was, perhaps, the most 

picturesque. His name will be forever associated with 
that of the Confederate cruiser Alabama, the vessel which 
probably caused more consternation on the seas and destroyed 
more property than any single ship that was ever launched. 
The story of this tangle seaman of the old school has been 
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admirably related by Mr. Me:iwether, who has neglected no 
opportunity to make his narrative thrilling by use of the 
abundant material at hand. Making allowance for the en- 
thusiasm of the author, this volume is one of the most read- 
able in the series. 

Semmes, who was born in Maryland in 1809, was ap- 
pointed a midshipman in the navy in 1826. Mr. Meriwether 
has drawn a vivid picture of naval life in those days—of the 
hardships which the midshipmen encountered on the old wooden 
ships with their cramped quarters and meager facilities for 
acquiring a knowledge of the duties of a naval officer. But 
the old crude and rough system turned out good fighting ma- 
terial, which, after all, is the main business of a navy. Raphael 
Semmes, however, was the type of sailor who takes a wide 
interest in matters outside of the strictly professional. He 
studied law, read philosophy and literature, kept a journal, and 
wielded an effective pen. He commanded the U. S. brig 
Somers in the early part of the war with Mexico, traveled in 
that country and his observations of Mexican life are interest- 
ing to the reader of our day. That he was a strict disciplinar- 
ian is proved by Mr. Meriwether’s quotations from the log-book 
in which frequent references to the “cat” appear. 

A thorough state-rights man, Semmes resigned his com- 
mission at the outbreak of the Civil War and cast his lot with 
the Confederacy. In the Sumter he first made his name a ter- 
ror on the seas, and later in the Alabama entered upon that 
world-wide raid upon commerce which proved his skill and 
daring. His cruises in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans take 
one’s thoughts back to Drake and Frobisher. The dramatic 
end of the Alabama off Cherbourg, June 19, 1864, has been 
described before, but loses none of its interest in Mr. Meri- 
wether’s page. By a curious turn of fortune, two years after 
that famous naval duel, the indomitable Semmes was teaching 
English literature and moral philosophy in the Louisiana State 
Seminary, the same institution of which, seven years before, 
W. T. Sherman had been the head. 


The Church, the People and the Age” 


ELIEVING that a conspicuous service to the entire 
B Christian church might thereby accrue, the editors of 
“The Homiletic Review” recently set themselves to the 

duty of ascertaining the views of certain leaders of thought 
both in Europe and America, as to (1) the present widespread 
indifference to the claims of the Church, and (2) the possibility 
of framing some sort of fundamental theology, which, com- 
monly held by all religious communions, might “let down the 
barriers,” so to speak, and thereby induce into Church mem- 
bership, thousands of men and women at present unenrolled. 
In order to formulate a basis of discussion, the letter sent out 
to each prospective contributor, contained Abraham Lincoln’s 
famous pronouncement on the question of church membership: 
“I have never united myself to any church, because I have 
found difficulty in giving my assent without mental reserva- 
tion to the long complicated statements of Christian doctrine 
which characterize their Articles of Belief and Confession of 
Faith. Whenever any church will inscribe over its altar, as its 
sole qualification for membership, the Saviour’s condensed 
statement of the substance of both Law and Gospel, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
that Church I will join with all my heart and with all my soul.” 
Contributors to this symposium number one hundred and 
five. Almost every school and shade of modern thought is 
represented, and the book runs to more than five hundred and 
fifty pages. The result is precisely what one might have ex- 
pected—a body of diverse, and in a sense, unadjustable theories 
of amendment and remedy. For any appreciable consensus of 
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commonly-held opinion to have resulted, with thinkers holding 
such widely-differing views as Rudolf Eucken, James Denney, 
Arthur -Christopher Benson, Auguste Bonet-Maury, Henry 
Clark, Josiah Strong, Lyman Abbott, Canon Henson, Samuel 
Parkes Cadman and Walter Rauschenbusch contributing to a 
discussion, would have been nothing short of a miracle. One 
cannot readily see in what way this symposium is to yield the 
Church such service, as the editors seem to have been sanguine 
of its rendering. Its glaring lack of homogeneity leaves the 
situation practically where it was, before the discussions were 
entered upon. One thing it does, however, thereby justifying 
its preparation and existence—it places a host of intellectuals 
on record concerning a vital difficulty, for which no definite solu- 
tion seems at present to be forthcoming. 





A. Chester Mann. 


Cavour" 


HIS volume deals with the subject of Italian unity quite 
: as much as with the facts of Cavour’s career. The 
author, a professor in the University of Padua, and a 
Deputy in the Italian Parliament, brings to his task wide 
knowledge and patriotic zeal. The story of the advent of 
the modern kingdom of Italy takes the reader into the in- 
tricacies of early nineteenth century politics—a subject not 
very interesting to those without special knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Orsi has written of Cavour rather as the great guiding 
spirit in the events of the time, than as an individual. Hence 
in reading this book we miss the personal flavor, the intimacies 
which make a biographical work at once interesting and in- 
structive. It is possible, however, to gain a clear insight into 
the facts of fifty years of Italian history, by a perusal of 
Professor Orsi’s volume, and at the same time acquaint oneself 
with the political ideals and achievements of Cavour. The task 
of rearing the fabric of the kingdom of Italy required splendid 
qualities of statesmanship, and Italy was indeed fortunate in 
possessing in the same generation such men as Cavour, Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel II. 

In estimating the value of Cavour’s statesmanship, Pro- 
fessor Orsi writes: “Cavour was highly favored by nature, 
for in him a warm and generous disposition was joined to 
extraordinary intellectual power. Even to-day the remem- 
brance of his policy captivates and exalts us, not merely by 
reason of the great results that were achieved with the scanty 
means at his disposal, but also by reason of the noble senti- 
ments which directed it, the winning geniality which illumi- 
nated it, and the firmly grounded idea of liberty, widely in- 
terpreted and realized under every form, which he put at the 
base of the Italian Risorgimento. 

“He knew how to unite in the pursuit of a single purpose 
the most dissimilar elements of the nation, and he did not dis- 
dain to avail himself of the Mazzinists and the Garibaldians; 
rather, accepting a part of their ideas, he succeeded in fusing 
together the aspirations of all. Thus in a few years the great 
Italian dream became a reality.” 

Albert S. Henry. 


Emerson's Journalst 
T= is the final volume of Emerson’s “Journals.” 


The 


editors have completed their task with a conscientious 
fidelity that merits praise. 
will be recognized by every reader, and in these ten volumes, it 
is apparent that nothing of Emerson’s has been omitted which 


The value of the annotations 


casts light upon his character, his work and his opinions. The 
volumes contain the reflections of a brooding, yet alert and 
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remarkably observant, soul. These are mystic utterances fol- 
lowed by little details of social intercourse which show how far 
removed from that of a mere recluse was Emerson’s life. His 
declining years, as is well known, saw an eclipse of that vigor- 
ous intellect and the present volume in its closing pages ex- 
hibits the disintegration of the philosopher’s powers. On the 
whole, the material is inferior to that of the preceding nine; 
there are no blazing sentences, and few thoughts worthy of 
the years of intellectual prime. 

There are, however, many interesting, though fragmen- 
tary, glimpses of old friends and of events which made his 
last decade one of honor and dignity. A few memorials of 
the trip to California in 1871 are preserved, and a longer and 
much more interesting account of the journey to Europe and 
Egypt in 1872-73. The close of the Civil War left Emerson 
a serene optimist, looking forward to a greater and more glor- 
ious America. His faith was sincere, though his ideals seem 
in these days as far off as ever. 

And yet Emerson remains an unique figure in American 
history. The New England which produced him has passed 
forever, leaving as memorials of a past greatness the figures 
of men, who, whatever their limitations, had traits of strength 
and personal distinction. Of these figures Emerson will al- 
ways be reckoned among the first. His mind was the finest 
product of warming Puritanism, enriched and sweetened by 
cosmopolitan reading and sympathies. He upheld the ideal of 
a democracy, but it was a democracy in which the best should 
rule. If Emerson hated anything, it was that dull mediocrity 
which seeks to drag down the exalted to its own base level. 


Albert S. Henry. 


The Message of New Thought* 


OR some years past we have been told that “New Thought” 

F is not a religion, as Christian Science professes to be, but 

that any religious person—Presbyterian, Methodist, Luth- 

eran or other—could think and live by it without hindrance 
to his old faith. 

The most orthodox could systematically meditate, look for 
hours at their toes and finally enjoy floating off into space, 
without breaking with the old church affiliations. New Thought, 
as we have understood it, was a new way of getting at spiritual 
culture and attainment for all. 

Now Mr. Allen puts a new and aggressive interpretation 
on it. New Thought is a cult that breaks with the traditional 
orthodoxy, even though it be denied that it is a cult or religion. 
The meaning of “New” is that it is always ready to accept 
the latest discovery of fact or truth. It is not a system of 
thought. It believes in growth. It claims to move on to the 
new all the time instead of standing still in forms of past 
prescription. Here, it runs against some of the orthodox ar- 
ticles. Especially does it clash with Christian Science because 
rothing is so definitely and permanently settled as that. What 
Mrs. Eddy said, goes, all progression in science to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

This book is written to clear up these differences between 
New Thought and the orthodox creeds and also between it and 
Christian Science. 

So far as its quarrel with the “orthodox” churches goes 
it may be said that most of its positions differ from those of a 
large contingent of the modern wing of such churches only in 
degree. Mr. Allen teaches the imminent and indwelling God; 
so do many others. But he denies the traditional putting of 
the “fall of man” and his separation from God. If man was 
never thus estranged there is no need of vicarious atonement. 
In other words, God does not dwell apart from man. The 
fundamental difference he holds to be that between the ideal- 
istic conception of God and man on the one hand, and the unity 
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doctrine of divine imminence is largely held in the churches. 
So is the allegorical or figurative view of the story of Eden. 

Mr. Allen mentions Jesus as the “gentle” soul or master 
with such repetition that one infers that gentleness is his most 
distinguishing characteristic. The effect is weakening. Jesus 
was more than “gentle.” 

When he comes to draw the line between his view of “New 
Thought” and Christian Science he is on sure ground. Ex- 
clusive or absolute idealism is an absurdity. He quotes Mrs. 
Eddy’s insistence that matter is an illusion of human belief and 
that the five senses are “five personal falsities and their evi- 
dence is to be disregarded.” He then asks, whether when God 
made the earth he was creating an illusion of the senses only. 
If so, why does Genesis refer to it at all? The ancient writer 
should have described the divine ideal only. The Christian 
Scientists. he notes, “deny matter in the abstract but accept it 
in the concrete—from greenbacks to roses.”’ 

Mr. Allen’s book, for a book on “New Thought,” is un- 
usually free from mystic vagaries. After dealing with the 
creeds the discussion becomes general on man, ethics, life, etc., 
in which there is no novelty. The continuity is much broken by 
unnecessary quotations which in the main add little to the 
strength of the argument and become wearisome. 

The book would have been much more effective if reduced 
a third or a fourth. But, in its field, it is perhaps one of the 
best. Mr. Allen disowns many cults and writers claiming to 
be exponents of New Thought. And so there is war in the 
camp. And the orthodox modernist can hold to his old ship, 
while it advances under its own steam, without drifting into 
the clouds or losing sight of the Pole Star. 


Patterson DuBois. 


The American Doctrine of Judicial 


Supremacy” 


MERICAN ideas concerning the place of the Judiciary 
A in our constitutional system are steadily undergoing 
Whether this change will be ultimately for 


a revision. 
the good of the nation is a legitimate subject for debate. But 
one thing is certain: there is abroad a spirit of discontent with 
the courts and a popular suspicion that even-handed justice is 
not to be looked for on the bench. The discussions relative to 
the ability and integrity of the Judiciary, however, have been 
too much clouded by prejudice and a passing wave of demagogy 
to be of much use to a serious student. It is therefore a real 
pleasure to take up the learned and interesting work of Dr. 
Haines and under his guidance review the historical develop- 
ment of the doctrine of judicial supremacy as applied by the 
federal and state courts. 

Dr. Haines has been at great pains to discover the ante- 
cedents of the theory that the courts have the power to nullify 
legislation which seems to them to be in conflict with a written 
constitution. The idea of an overruling law has, of course, 
been familiar for many centuries. Both the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had a conception of a supreme law not subject to the 
changes which ordinary statutes suffer by way of amendment 
or repeal. The purists and theologians of the Middle Ages 
elaborated the theory of the law of nature, and the doctrine 
of this fundamental law, whether called the law of nature, or 
of God, came down through the centuries and was universally 
accepted in England and the American colonies during the 
eighteenth century. 

The author of the present study, however, traces to Sir 
Edward Coke the origin of that doctrine of judicial supremacy 
which is held in the United States almost alone among modern 
nations. As Dr. Haines says: “The origin of a superior and 
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paramount law which rests for its final interpretation with 
the conscience of the judges is a direct product of the conflict 
between the King of England and Sir Edward Coke. 

The doctrine of Coke, formulated chiefly as dicta in cases 
brought before his court and read into earlier cases reported 
by him, became the prime authority for the guiding principle of 
the American doctrine of judicial supremacy. Some of the 
‘exorbitant and extravagant opinions’ which the King had 
advised Coke to remove from his reports after his deposition 
from the bench were passed on to the American colonists for 
a different reception than they were accorded in the country 
of their origin.” 

Before the American Revolution Jefferson noted that 
“Coke Lyttleton was then the universal law book for students 
and a sounder Whig never wrote nor one of profounder learn- 
ing in the orthodox doctrines of the British Constitution.” 
Curiously enough it was a later opponent of Jefferson who 
formulated the doctrine of judicial supremacy in the terms 
which afterwards were accepted as fundamental by the bench 
and bar. This was the great Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
who wrote the opinion in the famous case of Marbury vs. Madi- 
son. The opinion of Marshall in that case has long been a 
legal classic, although the doctrine has been assailed in recent 
years from various viewpoints both by lawyers and social re- 
formers. 

How this unique doctrine grew until it became an axiom 
of American jurisprudence, is the business of Dr. Haines’ book 
to relate. The author has apparently examined every case of 
any importance bearing upon the subject in both federal and 
state courts. He also quotes at length from those opposed 
to the doctrine, and shows, what is undoubtedly the truth, 
that it is steadily losing prestige. Whatever may be one’s 
attitude on this question, Dr. Haines’ scholarly volume is well 
worth a perusal—to students of law and sociology it will be, 
of course, especially interesting. 


Colonial Architecture* 


HIS richly illustrated volume—the illustrations number 
I two hundred and seven—deals with the Colonial build- 
ings remaining in and about Philadelphia and nearby 
in the States of New Jersey and Delaware. The authors ad- 
Gress themselves specifically to those about to build, whether 
the proposed building be a house, a church or a public edifice. 
The book, however, will appeal to all who care for the beauti- 
ful old buildings of early America, and should stimulate a de- 
sire for their preservation. Amid the monstrosities of so-called 
modern architecture these fine churches and residences stand 
out with a dignified, if pathetic, appeal for consideration in a 
bustling age. It is fortunate, indeed, for the lover of the 
beautiful that so much has been preserved from the ravages of 
the American Philistine. 

Of the first settlers, as our authors note, the Dutch and 
the Swedes have left no architectural remains. The English 
shaped the early architecture, and after the accession of the 
house of Hanover, the English Renaissance assumed the form 
to which the name “Georgian” has been given. What are 
the characteristics of Colonial architecture? In the words of 
Messrs. Wise and Beidleman: “Symmetry, regularity, dignity 
and simplicity form the frame-work on which all typical Co- 
lonial architecture has been reared.” As to the plan of the 
buildings they say: “The plan of a typical Colonial building 
is a rectangle, along whose shorter axis extends a hall, with 
egress at both ends and giving a vista through the building, 
be the hall ever so narrow. Usually, however, the hall is 
wide, and produces the well-remembered impression of hos- 
pitable spaciousness. Upon each side of the hall is to be found 
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one large 100m, if the building serve public purposes. In 
residences it was rarely thus, for the reason that practical 
needs of domestic life required a sub-division of space on one 
side of the hall at least. And so we find upon the left a great 
parlor as long as the hall occupying one end of the house, and 
on the right a dining-room and pantry, or a dining-room and 
library, or a library and a study.” 

Architectural description is supplemented by historical 
information, and thus the reader gains a clear knowledge of 
the value of each building mentioned. Some of the well-known 
buildings treated in this volume are: Independence Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Stenton, Whitby Hall, Cliveden, The Ran- 
dolph House, Woodlands, the Morris House, Washington’s 
Headquarters, Valley Forge; the Indian King Inn, Salem, 
New Jersey; the Episcopal Church, New Castle, Dalaware, 
and Gloria Dei, Philadelphia. 


Social Insurance* 


HIS is the first book to be put forth in English dealing 
I authoritatively with the subject of social insurance. It 
is a well planned and clearly written work which will be 
of use to all students of social science. American readers will 
be especially interested, as the author has kept the facts of 
American industrialsm constantly before him and the argu- 
ments brought forward in favor of a system of social insur- 
ance apply with peculiar force to present-day conditions in 
the United States. The scope of the book is wide: the matter 
being divided into five parts, including three introductory chap- 
ters. In part two, the author discusses insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents, dealing at length with employer’s liability 
and workmen’s compensation laws. Part three is devoted to 
insurance against sickness; part four, to insurance against old 
age, invalidity and death, and part five with insurance against 
unemployment. 

In comparison with European countries the United States 
has been singularly backward in inaugurating a system of social 
insurance which would cover sickness, old age, industrial acci- 
dents and unemployment. Without attempting to follow Mr. 
Rubinow into the details of the subject, iet it suffice to quote 
his summary of reasons why social insurance should be adopted 
in our country: 

“(1) From two-thirds to three-fourths of all productive 
workers in the United States depend upon wages or small sal- 
aries for their existence. (2) From four-fifths to nine-tenths 
of the wage-workers receive wages which are insufficient to 
meet the cost of a normal standard of health and efficiency for 
a family, and about one-half receive very much less than that. 
(3) If a certain proportion of wage-workers’ families succeed 
in attaining such a standard, it is made possible only by the 
presence of more than one worker in the family. (4) This 
condition, however, can only be temporary in the history of any 
working man’s family. (5) The increase in the standard of 
wages is barely sufficient to meet the increased cost of living. 
(6) An annual surplus in the workingman’s budget is a very 
rare thing and is very small. (7) The growth of savings bank 
deposits in the ability of the American workingmen to make 
substantial savings. A large proportion of these savings be- 
long to other classes of population and in so far as informa- 
tion is available, the average workingman’s deposit is very 
small. (8) The analysis of the economic status of the Amer- 
ican wage-worker does not disclose his ability to cope with the 
various economic emergencies without outside assistance.” 

In building his case for social insurance upon these prem- 
ises, Mr. Rubinow subjects to a critical analysis all the facts 
of any importance which are to be found in the countries where 
a system of social insurance has been adopted. It must be ad- 
mitted that the author has presented his views with convincing 
force, and yet with the impartial attitude which distinguishes 
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the scientific student from the mere theorist. Without at- 
tempting to demonstrate that social insurance will usher in 
the millennium, Mr. Rubinow at least proves to the satisfac- 
tion of the unbiased reader that it will go a long way towards 
the solution of the most terrible and pressing problem of the 
age—the poverty of the masses. 


A Bishop Among His Flock* 


HERE is little that is new in this volume by the Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania. It is a short treatise on man’s 
relation and responsibility to God and to his fellow-men, 

and on the founding of the Christian church and its history 
down to the present time. It is simply and clearly told, in a 
concise way that will appeal especially to busy people who 
are uninformed along these lines. 

The Bishop explains in the Preface his reason for writing 
the book: 

“While many books have been written covering in the 
main the same ground and what has been said in the follow- 
ing pages has often been said more felicitously, yet the author 
feels abundantly justified in supplying his own people, as coming 
from himself as their bishop, with what he feels every well- 
equipped churchman should possess. Moreover, he is _per- 
suaded that the great difficulty in this busy age in which we 
live is to induce people to read religious books at all, and he 
trusts that these thoughts may appeal to many because of the 
personal relation existing between themselves and their chief 
pastor.” 

The keynote of religion should be joyousness—happiness, 
and one feels that it is this sort of religious life that Bishop 
Talbot is presenting, not only as an ideal, but as a very real 
possibility—even a necessity. 


Social Forces in England and Americal 


Machiaevelli, “who is a philosopher in the first place, 

a teacher in the first place, or a statesman in the 
first place, is thereby and inevitably, though he bring God-like 
gifts to the pretense—a quack.” It is ever Mr. Wells’ con- 
tention that primarily we are human beings, and subject to all 
the limitations, aspirations, disappointments, yearnings and 
mistakes implicit in the term. It is this essential humanness 
which, pervading Mr. Wells’ new book, Social Forces in Eng- 
land and America, joins with his extensive knowledge of eco- 
nomics and the natural sciences to give the collection of essays 
rare power, lucidity and stimulative force. The reader feels 
here, as elsewhere in the works of Mr. Wells, the “sweet rea- 
sonableness,” the absence of blatancy, the eagerness to face 
squarely the world of things as they are rather than rest upon 
an elaborate structure of unreality, that marks the man of in- 
tellectual and moral force. The essays deal variously with 
questions of keen general interest. “The Labor Unrest,’ “The 
Schoolmaster and the Empire,” “Divorce,” “The Possible Col- 
lapse of Civilization,” “The Contemporary Novel” are five out 
of the twenty-eight subjects included, and are fairly represen- 
tative. There is an absence of dogmatism which appeals al- 
ways to the intelligent reader; Mr. Wells does not say, “Thus 
must you think,” but only “You must think.” He decries the 
slipshod mental activity with which most of us are content; 
the solution of the world’s problems, he thinks, can come only 
from out the combined earnest effort at clear understanding 
upon the part of the world’s people. Mr. Wells urges upon 
us the development of the genuine self-respect which can take 
no opinions ready-made; and he does it all so forcefully and so 
convincingly that his book is a mental tonic whose exhilarating 
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effect is speedily felt. Mr. Wells. has something to say; he 
knows how to say it, and he is fairly sure of a large and at- 
tentive audience. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Life of J ohn Bright* 


OHN BRIGHT has been dead a quarter of a century and 

his biographer now has sufficient historical perspective té 

write adequately of the statesman, who was, with the pos- 
sible exception of Cobden, the greatest champion of English 
democracy in the nineteenth century. For the principles for 
which John Bright stood, Mr. Trevelyan has evident sympathy, 
and he has spared no effort to make this book authoritative. 
American readers will be especially interested in a volume 
which furnishes such an intimate view of one of the most pop- 
ular of English statesmen—a statesman who in his public 
addresses seemed to speak to the entire Anglo-Saxon race, 
rather than that part of it only which is found in the British 
Isles. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s picture of England in the second quarter 
of the last century is a vivid piece of historical writing, and he 
has not over-emphasized the importance of the part which 
Bright played in the events which were transforming England. 
Whether we regard the time as remarkable for the waning pf 
the aristocratic power, or as the inevitable consequence of in- 
dustrialism making its way through the channels of politics, 
Bright embodied in his thought and action the winning ten- 
dencies of the period. And yet in a land where party govern- 
ment is strictly adhered to, the influence of Bright transcended 
party bounds. To quote Mr. Trevelyan’s words: “Such a 
man could not have ruled the country from Downing Street, 
or led the House of Commons from the Treasury bench. He 
could not have consented to the compromises demanded of those 
who wield the power of State. In December, 1868, at the age 
of fifty-seven, he first took office. But it is the previous thirty 
years of his life, from his first connection with the Anti-Corn 
Law League to the passing of the second Reform Bill, that con- 
stitute the real life of Bright. Save for his friend Cobden, 
he would afford the unique instance in our history of a member 
of Parliament in no connection with any official party, exercis- 
ing an immense influence on the thoughts and hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen. That personal influence covered the whole 
range of political action and touched on all the main topics 
of the day; but the chief incidents of his story are the Corn 
Law agitation, the Crimean War, the American Civil War, and 
the winning of the franchise for the workingmen.” 

In the course of this book, the author uses liberal extracts 
from Bright’s speeches and letters. This has proven a good 
plan, for Bright’s own words so clearly express what he stood 
for, that the biographer would have been at a loss to express 
the subject matter with greater precision. The portraits of 
Bright enhance the value of the book, and it was a happy 
thought to include the cartoons from “Punch,” which in them- 
selves furnish a commentary upon the political conditions of 
sixty or seventy years ago. 


Political Parties and Party Problemst 


HE momentous political changes of the past decade are 
faithfully reflected in Professor Woodburn’s new and 
enlarged edition of his book on American political parties 
which first appeared eleven years ago. It is true that some 
of the new forces were beginning to work even then, but the 
transformation of political life has been in many ways so 
marked, that a book of the earlier date seems hopelessly behind 
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the times. In order to give adequate treatment to such topics 
as campaign contributions, direct primaries, the initiative, 
referendum and recall, the reform of election laws and the 
use of the new Progressive party, the author has been obliged 
practically to make a new book. 

The volume, like its predecessor, is meant for instruction. 
In his new preface Professor Woodburn says: “In this re- 
vised volume I have attempted, for the use of the inquiring 
citizens and the young student of politics, an impartial and 
non-partisan presentation of the chief matters of concern in 
party government as affected by current questions and dis- 
cussions.” An advocate of high ideals in politics, the author 
is not deluded into the belief that machinery and mere legisla- 
tion will correct all the evils of political life. He is not, evi- 
dently, a believer in panaceas, and he summarizes the argu- 
ments pro and con. upon the value of direct primaries, the 
initiative and referendom, etc., with the intention of inform- 
ing his readers of their present position in political discussion, 
rather than dogmatically deciding their intrinsic worth. 

As a history of political parties this volume must be com- 
mended for its fairness and the accuracy with which the facts 
are stated. It will serve to answer many questions which 
perplex the average citizen, and the critic will find little, if 
any, objection to the manner in which the information is pre- 
sented. Used as a text-book either in college or for private 
study, the volume will be found helpful and interesting. 


The History of English Patriotism* 


N TWO substantial volumes of more than six hundred pages 
I each, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford reviews the history of Eng- 

land from the Norman conquest down to the present, from 
the viewpoint of a theory which holds that all the best and 
enduring qualities of a nation are based upon patriotism. The 
author is a fellow of Kings College, Cambridge, and his book 
shows careful preparation and wide research. His opinions 
are not only independent, but vigorously expressed, and inter- 
esting as the books is as a whole, it may be expected that there 
will be sharp dissent from many of the views which are here 
set forth. The scope of the work embraces not political history 
alone, but literature, art, philosophy, architecture, law and 
commerce. The author commands a ready pen, has a turn for 
apt expression, and despite its bulk the book is easy to read. 

Patriotism, in the sense in which the word is used by Mr. 
Winfield-Stratford, is rather the blending of several elements, 
than a single one. It does ndt mean merely self-satisfaction 
in seeing one’s country victorious in war and commerce, but it 
has a spiritual side as well, and is variously expressed by the 
soldier, the poet, artist, statesman, philosopher. “Patriotism,” 
says the author, “is but the highest form of love for a created 
person, and he that would be a patriot must thus think of his 
country. Nor is this any figure of rhetoric, for the personality 
of the state is approved not only by the devotion of multitudes, 
but by the judgment of philosophers; it was as familiar to 
Plato as it was to Burke, that the nation to which we belong 
is not the sum of its living citizens, but includes the living and 
the dead and those who are yet to be.” 

That a nation or state usually impresses itself upon the 
mind as a personality is familiar to all of us, though some 
critics have disputed the doctrine that a state has “personality.” 
However, when we think of Athens, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
we have definite ideas of personality. So in the case of Eng- 
land the long process of welding the various Saxon and Norman 
elements into a common ideal went on for centuries and re- 
sulted in England, Great Britain and the British Empire. Eng- 
land, like all other states, suffered periods of depression when 
the tide of patriotism was low, and again when there was some 
mighty upheaval, the whole land became alive with patriotic 
ardor, and during such times—as, for instance, the reign of 
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Elizabeth or the Napoleonic wards—the national ideal ex- 
panded and took fresh root in the hearts of Englishmen. Into 
this subject it is not possible within the limits of a brief review 
to follow Mr. Wingfield-Stratford. He has made the most of 
his theme, and whatever may be the shortcomings of the work 
it is certainly a fresh and independent re-handling of English 
history. 

The author proves himself a severe critic of the present. 
His sympathies are aristocratic; he recognizes the value of 
reverence and the need of authority. In some things the book 
is significant of the reaction against the follies of extreme 
democracy and materialism, which is exhibiting itself among 
the deeper students of history. The utilitarian philosophy has 
had its day. In his concluding chapter the author pertinenily 
says: “The self-complacent materialism that culminated dur- 
ing the eighties is undermined the bold denying spirits have 
given place to imps, there is no longer the confidence of bigotry 
that dignified the old materialists. The formulas of 
liberty and representative government, which have served to 
mask a social tyranny such as the Middle Ages never knew, are 
becoming known for what they are. The game of party is 
ceasing to be taken quite so seriously, and the oracles of ‘the 
party press have lost some of their power of creating opinion. 
When once men have learnt to see things instead of words, the 
reign of shams is drawing to a close, and there is reason to 
believe that such a change is even now taking place.” 


Albert S. Henry. 


Up to Midnight* 


ORTY years ago George Meredith contributed to the Lon- 
F don “Graphic” a series of dialogs which are now re- 

printed for the first time. Perhaps here and there some 
omnivorous student of Meredith may be found who has read 
these dialogs, but in any case the number must be limited. In- 
teresting as the by-product of a great novelist, their publication 
at the present day adds nothing to Meredith’s reputation. They 
served to amuse the author and his friends and if they are 
now prized at all it will be mainly by those whose aim it is to 
preserve every scrap of an eminent man’s writings. 

The dialogs introduce a group of typical Britons who meet 
for the discussion of current topics “up to midnight.” The 
occasion gave Meredith a chance for his subtle wit and keen 
irony; and his characters exhibit the traits and idiosyncracies 
of the four main divisions of the people of the British Isles. 
The whole thing has the mid-Victorian air of conscious rec- 
titude and impeccable good judgment, especially concerning 
those who are not fortunate enough to be included in the 
British race. The reader will enjoy the true Meredithean 
flavor, and also the cryptic sentences such as: “Nothing is 
more popular than humbug.” “Treatises on the art of hood- 
winking the human race cannot be confined in a narrow com- 
pass.” But in reading these pages which deal with things for- 
gotten, or which have lost their novelty one gets an impression 
something akin to that experienced when opening an old book 
he dried petals of flowers fall out—pathetic souvenirs of a 
bloom that has forever faded. 


Letters of Charles Eliot Nortoni 


OT in many years has there appeared so important a 
N collection of the letters of a literary man as those con- 
tained in these volumes. 
with marked success, and the editors are to be complimented 
upon the value of the biographical matter which is threaded 
in the mass of Norton’s letters clearing up many points which 


The work has been executed 
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otherwise might remain obscure if the correspondence only was 
relied on. The illustrations, too, are not only numerous, but 
they have been carefully chosen, and the work is one which 
the student of literature is glad to see upon his shelves. 

In comparison with the reputation and influence which he 
gained in his lifetime as a critic of literature and current 
events, the literary remains of Charles Eliot Norton seem 
small. He is well known by reason of his work as a translator 
and interpreter of Dante and by virtue of his position in the 
faculty of Harvard University. But these letters will go far 
te reveal the personality of the man to many who were un- 
acquainted with him in life, and made permanent those gifts 
which were known only to his friends. For Norton was a fine 
flower of that New England which produced most of the illus- 
trious Americans in the nineteenth century. His training 
was that of a gentleman before the word was applied to base 
usage, and he was a scholar in the days prior to the invention 
of rapid-fire literature. His was indeed a fortunate life, en- 
larged by reading and travel and crowned with rare friend- 
ships. He once wrote to Lowell: “If you see to the inscription 
cver my grave, you need only say ‘He had good friends, whom 
he loved.’” 

The letters cover the long period between 1849, when 
Norton sailed for India, and 1908 the year of his death. Among 
his friends were Arthur Hugh Clough, James Russell Lowell, 
John Ruskin, Thomas Carlyle, Leslie Stephen, Frederic Harri- 
son, W. D. Howells, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Horace Howard 
Furness. In the earlier period the letters to Clough and Lowell 
are particularly interesting and rich in the observations of 
men and books. Norton kept a journal and his editors have 
furnished extracts from it, as full of intimate details as are the 
letters. As he grew older he became more and more critical 
of the hustling, materialistic America in which he found him- 
self, and perhaps because of this dissatisfaction the letters 
most worth having are those written in young manhood and 


the middle years when life was still fresh and the horizon 
undiminished. 


Wards of the State* 


HROUGHOUT the civilized world attention is being called 
to the subject of crime and punishment. Not so many 
years ago the convicted criminal was consigned to prison, 
and the average citizen imagined that that was the only and 
proper thing to do, and promptly forgot the man in jail. In 
those days most people believed that prisons exercised a 
reformatory power upon felons, and that others were deterred 
from crime by the terror inspired by the mere threat of im- 
prisonment. Let whoever holds such opinions read the val- 
uable book of Mr. Tighe Hopkins and be quickly disillusioned. 
Mr. Hopkins is a careful and painstaking student; he is not a 
sentimentalist, and his work is brimful of interesting data. 
Prisons and prison systems in various parts of the world are 
examined in these pages, and the general subject of crime and 
criminals discussed with a breadth of vision which makes the 
book notable among the publications on criminology. 

The author aims to prove that imprisonment as a reforma- 
tory measure is a failure, that society has not performed its 
duty to those convicted of crime, and that instead of the 
prison acting as a force of prevention, it actually breeds crim- 
inals. Among the notable prisons examined is that of Port- 
land, England, a prison in which the mediwval methods are no 
worse than in scores of American jails. 

But new methods of dealing with criminals are coming 
to the front. Severe as are Mr. Hopkins’ strictures upon the 
ordinary prison system, he devotes much space to description 
of enlightened methods. Among other things he praises the 
work of Maud Ballington Booth, and argues for the extension 
of the probation and tutelage ideas. The conclusions at which 
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the author arrives after this wide survey, appeal to every 
rational mind. ‘Wherever, in prison, punishment is _ intelli- 
gently graded,” he says, “the result achieved is worth the 
trouble, which always is and most be considerable. Wherever 
the effort is seriously and rationally made to fortify the pris- 
oner’s will and character, develop his sense of responsibility, 
encourage his manhood, and accustom him by slow and prudent 
stages to liberty and the open air of social life, the conditions 
of his existence begin at once to return to normality, the 
shades of the prison-house begin to be dispelled.” 





National Supremacy* 


HE purpose of this book is to investigate the relation of 

the national treaty-power to the State power. The 

author has dealt with his subject from both the historical 

and legal standpoints, and has evidently studied with care 

every source bearing upon the question. The matter of the 

volume is presented with admirable clearness and it will be 

found interesting to readers not ordinarily attracted to prob- 
lems of constitutional law. 

As is well known, the conflict between the treaty-power 
of the United States and the police powers of the separate 
States, has at various times put the national government in an 
embarrassing position in respect to foreign relations, and has 
given rise to two schools of constitutional interpretation, one 
asserting the supremacy of the national treaty-power, and the 
other contending that the powers reserved to the States can 
in no wise be interfered with by the treaty-power. Both 
legally and historically the problem presents some interesting 
sides, and the volume prepared by Mr. Corwin gives careful 
consideration to both views while emphatically endorsing the 
doctrine of national supremacy where national and State au- 
thority seem to conflict. But do they really conflict? The 
controversy hinges usually upon the Tenth Amendment: “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” Mr. Corwin has nowhere posed 
the question and answer better than in the following words: 
“The literal meaning of these words, it is submitted, is that 
the powers reserved to the States are reserved always in con- 
sequence of and conditionally upon their not having been dele- 
gated to the United States, so that once it is made out that an 
item of power has been really delegated to the United States, 
it is impossible to set up the contention that such power is 
constricted by supposed outstanding rights of the States. In 
other words, all that the Tenth Amendment signifies is a spe- 
cific recognition of the fact implied by Article VI itself, that 
the States possess certain legislative powers. In the exercise 
of these, however, they may perchance transgress the Consti- 
tution, an act of Congress in pursuance thereof, or a treaty 
made under the authority of the United States. But when this 
happens, the pertinent provision of the Constitution is no longer 
the Tenth Amendment, but Article VI, paragraph 2.” 


Free Trade vs. Protectiont 


HIS is another contribution to the perennial debate over 

the respective merits of free trade and protection. By 
“free trade,” Mr. Eaton means a tariff for revenue only, 

a qualification which he repeats throughout the book with 
wearisome iteration. As has been the case with some of his 
predecessors in the great debate, he is unsparing in his denun- 
ciation of opponents, and furnishes the curious spectacle of a 
work in a branch of economics written in a rage. The author 
covers the ground which has been made familiar by scores of 
books, pamphlets and speeches. He repats the arguments 
which have been used by others to support free trade doctrines, 
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and expose the alleged fallacies of protection. Nothing es- 
sentially new has been discovered by Mr. Eaton and when 
he concludes the whole question is in the same relative position 


in which it was when the discussion began. That the book 
will convert any protectionist who has studied the subject is 
more than doubtful, however much it may comfort zealous 
free traders. 

Like all advocates of panaceas our author experiences dif- 
ficulties in working out his plan of economic salvation. When 
it comes to the practical application of free trade to the articles 
imported, the book is weak and vague as to the methods of 
reduction. The author says that “there is a great deal of 
nonsense and humbug in the talk about the necessity of a slow, 
gradual reduction of the tariff until we get down to a free trade 
basis.” In the same paragraph he assures us that he does not 
favor “great and sudden reductions in our tariff duties.” Why? 
Because, as he says, “in deference to public opinion and the 
possibility of injury to vested manufacturing interests.” In 
other words, it is nonsense and humbug to talk of gradual re- 
duction, and yet sudden reduction to a free trade basis is apt 
to injure manufacturing interests, in which, of course, em- 
ployer and workman must needs be affected. So that when 
and how to apply the free trade remedy is a matter of much 
debate among the physicians who present it. However, the 
country will soon be able to make a practical test of the bene- 
fits which are supposed to arise from free trade, and if they 
come, the people without doubt will be duly grateful to the 
vehement school of writers who have championed a cause which 
they hold to be moral as well as economic. 


The Supreme Court and Its Appellate 
Power" 


HIS book is in the nature of a brief and argument in 
I support of the proposition that the appellate power of 
the Supreme Court of the United States should be ex- 
ercised to the fullest extent contemplated by the Constitution, 
and that because of the Court’s refusal to so exercise its con- 
stitutional jurisdiction, the Union of the States has not de- 
veloped along the lines prescribed in the organic law. This 
proposition has induced Mr. Countryman to examine a number 
of decisions which have been handed ‘down by the Supreme 
Court at various times in its history, and the author comes to 
the conclusion that the Court has erred in restricting its ap- 
pellate powers and thus permitting Congress and the executive 
to depart widely from their respective spheres of action as 
limited and defined by the Constitution. 

“This constitutional jurisdiction of the Court,” observes 
Mr. Countryman, “has been constantly exercised in overruling 
ordinary legislation; and in view of the success which has at- 
tended this course in holding such acts of the executive and 
Congress to be contrary to the limitations imposed or in excess 
of the powers conferred by the Constitution, it may well be 
claimed that if the court had maintained in all respects its 
jurisdiction intact according to the terms of the extension of 
the judicial power, a similar result would have followed from 
such judicial action, and the country would have been spared 
the scandal and dishonor of reducing innocent and helpless 
people to its subjection and autocratic domination.” 

The two main dangers which the author foresees as a 
consequence of the limitation of appellate power are, first, th; 
control of the government by stupendous financial interests, and 
secondly, the combination of ambitious agitators who seek to 
lead the people into the adoption of unconstitutional measures 
which in time will overthrow representative government. The 
criticisms which Mr. Countryman offers of a selected list of 
cases in the Supreme Court are, to say the least, suggestive, and 

*The Supreme Court of the United States. With a Review 


of Certain Decisions Relating to Its Appellate Power under the 
Constitution. By Edwin Countryman. Matthew Bender & Co. 
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many of them are no doubt, valuable. The defects which the 
author notes, are incident to the rule of a rigid constitution, 
and while the argument in favor of the retention of the Con- 
stitution in all its original force, is worked out on a sound 
legal basis, there is not sufficient allowance made for the play 
of those historic forces which rather than any legal theories 
determine the fate of nations. 


Hail and Farewell—Vale* 


R. MOORE has finished his very remarkable reminis- 
M cences of people and things during his long lifetime; 

the present volume completes one of the most sig- 
nificant autobiographies of our day. Few modern novelists 
have been more variously thought of than Moore—more praised 
or more execrated according to the literary and moral temper 
of the critic; for to a keen and brilliant mind, and a wide 
acquaintance with others of his kind, he has added a thor- 
oughly French license in his personal morals and his stand- 
ards of morality. And it has always required a mighty exercise 
of what he would call “broad-mindedness,” and a suppression 


*Hail and Farewell—Vale. By George Moore. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75, postpaid. 


of what he would call “Puritanism,” to enjoy the literary 
product of this combination! This latest volume is typical. 

It is full of charm—intimate, informal, disconnected and 
frank, it gives us wonderfully interesting portraits of some of 
his contemporaries. Here are Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge, of 
the Irish literary revival; Mallarmé, Manet, Monet, Degas, 
Renoir, Pissaro and other men whose names are linked with 
the beginnings of the Impressionist movement. We see all 
these through Moore’s eyes; his comments and anecdotes are 
startlingly plain and unsparing, often amusing, and hardly 
ever bitter. One wonders how fair a critic Moore is when he 
discusses the dramatic work of Lady Gregory and the “pose” 
of Yeats. These chapters will be read with much interest by 
those Americans who have heard Yeates lecture and have seen 
the Irish Players. 

This final volume, like the rest, could be called delightful 
reading were it not for the passages relating his evanescent 
affairs with Parisian mistresses, and his evident relish for 
plain nastiness. Those who know Esther Waters, Evelyn 
Inness, Sister Teresa, The Lake and The Memoirs of My Dead 
Life will generally agree that this criticism applies to all his 
books. Indecency helps not at all, and it mars otherwise bril- 
liant work. E. C. Moore. 


The Fairies Oak 


By Julia Hall Bartholomew 


That shades the soft grass, where the fairy folk 


T me a wonderful magic spreading oak 


Are singing and dancing both night and day, 
Where life seems naught but one long hour of play. 


That great oak overrules with occult power 

All the fairies’ deeds, and there comes an hour 
When leaves, that shelter and fall at their feet, 
Send fairies on errands of mercy fleet 

Throughout the wide world, to soothe its deep pain 
And make all the weary hearts young again; 

To guide in the exquisite melody 


Of life’s joyous song; from care to set free 


Cima» * 


To follow the beautiful; brave and true, 
And this is the work that the fairies do. 











To the Credit of Margaret 
Anglin 


E WOULD advise all theater- 

W goers to see Miss Anglin’s re- 

vival of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan. Not only is the comedy as spark- 
ling as ever, but Miss Anglin herself is 
radiant in the part of Mrs. Erlynne. 
Oscar Wilde never seems to stale; his 
wit shows no abatement of effervescence, 
even though it sometimes irritates be- 
cause of the impersonal quality of it. 
Often when his characters walk hither 
and thither on the stage we wish they 
would utter some remark of their own 
rather than say what Wifde wants them 
to; whenever we see one of his plays we 
are thoroughly convinced that wit is 
something that is poured into a mould 
and takes its shape by reason of the 
mould. Wilde’s characters are simply 
moulds to contain the wit he pours into 
them, and it matters very little who has 
the lines to say, just so they are uttered 
with deftness and quality. 

It was refreshing to sit in our chairs 
and to be given dialog with real literary 
flavor; to be offered wit that stimulated 
the mind and held the attention through 
the sheer force of its vitality. The talk 
in the third act—which is good reading 
from the book—must bring the actors 
much delight. In the present revival the 
scene was adequately done, though the 
brilliancy of the lines deserved more 
brilliant handling than Arthur Byron 
and his associates gave. 

Throughout, Margaret Anglin moved 
with freshness, crispness and distinction 
that one had only to see at the first sec- 
ond in order to recognize. The wit, the 
suppressed emotion, the grace, the clev- 
erness—the mingled pride and weakness 
of the woman—all these characteristics 
were ably displayed. Miss Anglin’s in- 
telligent understanding of the play and 





Spring Attractions in New York 


Mr. George Foster Platt’s artistic mar- 
shalling of the scenes 
Windermere’s Fan 
the spring offerings eater. 

This gives us pleasure, for we cannot 
afford to let such an actress be long away 
from our stage. Miss Anglin lost heavily 
on her Shakespearean productions, even 
though they deserved support from the 
public, showing originality and simple 
ambition. But what she has lost she has 
partly regained by this revival. So that 
when her season closes we hope she will 
determine to face the ordeal of being her 
own manager for one more year. She 
is among our most distinctive actresses. 


Concerning “ Detectives ” 


INCE Harvey O’Higgins met Detec- 
S tive Burns, and since, with Miss 

Harriet Ford, he wrote The Argyl 
Case, his mind has been playing with 
mysteries and tricks of the underworld. 
The Dummy is the result of his medita- 
tion, and once again he has turned to 
Miss Ford for assistance. This play is 
their joint product, and it has been hailed 
by the press as quite the most intresting 
thing in New York at this time of the 
year. That may be so, and it may still 
throw discredit upon the season. For 
The Dummy is lacking in_ backbone, 
though it has some excellent writing and 
one or two clever situations. The detec- 
tive element in the play is somewhat di- 
luted, and I feel assured that the play 
would have failed had there not been a 
certain amount of sentiment in the per- 
sons of the kidnapped little girl, and the 
boy who, in the employ of a detective 
bureau, succeeds finally in bringing the 
child back to her parents. 

The Dummy has a slim plot, and all 
through the evening one expects excite- 
ment without getting it. Mr. Babbitt, 
the rival of Sherlock Holmes, employs a 













boy for his oftice—a youngster whose 
head is crammed with sleuth stories and 
all the “hot stuff” to be found in the 
million volumes of the “Nick Carter Li- 
brary.” This boy is set to work on a 
kidnapping case, and through a little 
ingenuity, together with some fine clothes, 
he is put in the way of being kidnapped 
himself. He has had his instructions to 
play deaf and dumb, no matter what 
happens, and to watch his opportunity 
of slipping to the office some information 
as to the gang and the girl. But as luck 
would have it, though he gets into the 
right place, and though the audience is 


Margaret Anglin 


In Lady Windermere’s Fan 
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introduced to a rough looking set of folks 
whose object in life is to make money 
in any “old dirty way,” the boy falls 
asleep at what might be called a critical 
moment, and begins to talk in his dreams. 
This gives the kidnappers warning and 
time to slip away from their stronghold 
in the Adirondacks Mountains, and make 
toward Canada. But not before the boy, 
who would be a “detectuv,” telegraphs 
here and there and has the gang arrested 
before reaching the border. And then, 
by means faintly stated, the little girl 
and her “detectuv’ rescuer make their 
way to the city, and all ends well, even 
to the lad’s receiving ten thousand dol- 
lars reward. The Dummy has every rea- 
son to consider himself a better detective 
than Mr. Babbitt who gets himself into 
a peck of trouble, and incidentally is 
gagged and bound in a lone house by the 
crew he is after. 

The Dummy is not as interesting a 
piece as The Misleading Lady; it is not 
as clever as The Seven Keys to Baldpate. 
but there is a certain amount of enter- 
tainment in it, and as I say, the children 
lend a touch of sentiment such as the 
public likes. The boy “detectuv” was 
played with enthusiasm by Ernest Treux 
who first attracted attention in Belasco’s 
A Good Little Devil. As the chief kid- 


napper, Edward Ellis seemed to be out of 


his element; the réle was too thin for so 
excellent an actor. 
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Sardou Revived 


T IS a question what managers would 
I do if they did not have Sardou’s 

Diplomacy and A Scrap of Paper to 
fall back on at the end of a season. We 
remember a most deplorable revival of 
the former in 1910, when the ensembles 
were hustled on without any care for 
finesse, and when a display of popular 
names was supposed sufficient to blind 
the public to the haste with which the 
production was handed out. The pres- 
ent revival of A Scrap of Paper is almost 
as lacking in worthiness. The program 
quite dazzles us with its brilliant stars, 
and we confess that the joint association 
of uncle and niece in the persons of John 
Drew and Ethel Barrymore somewhat 
repaid us for the mustiness of the adapta- 
tion and the general lack of feeling in 
the acting. But first of all, it seems al- 
most cruel for managers to expect that 
the machinery of a Sardou play that was 
first seen in New York in 1879 should de- 
light us and hold us spellbound now. If 
there are those who have never seen the 
play, we refer them to a book by Jerome 
A. Hart called Sardou and the Sardou 
Plays (Lippincott), wherein not only are 
the plots of the dramas given, but the 
stage history of each is detailed. Suffice 
it here to say that A Scrap of Paper 
clicked along with the mathematical pre- 
cision of a mathematically made piece, 
and was almost devoid of the bright pol- 


ish which machinery should have. That 
was because it was not oiled properly. 
Mr. Drew was the only one who gave a 
sustained piece of acting, and his comedy 
was altogether delightful and refresh- 
ing. As the years advance Mr. Drew 
seems only to add to his vivacity and 
personal charm; when he is on the stage 
his manners and his expression seem to 
strike home with unfailing precision; he 
might have taught the others in the cast 
a thing or two. Miss Barrymore gave 
an uneven performance, now and again 
doing excellent team work with Mr. 
Drew, and a few times “going it alone” 
with a dry manner which she has in- 
herited from her illustrious family. Yet 
we have seen Miss Barrymore when she 
had more vivacity and charm; when her 
banter—and A Scrap of Paper abounds 
in banter—was more keen-edged and 
telling. We preferred Miss Barrymore 
in her graceful days of Captain Jinks 
and Cousin Kate. 

The rest of the cast went through the 
lines with precision; they were on time 
with their cues and were as artificial as 
the play itself. Surely there are other 
plays which Mr. Frohman could have 
revived with greater advantage both to 
the public and to the stars. But to judge 
by the crowded state of the Empire The- 
ater, we should say that the public are 
willing to take Sardou at his most me- 
chanical when they can have John Drew 
and Ethel Barrymore. 








East of the Shadows 


(Continued from page 498) 


friend to say that the villa should be 
prepared for her. 

It had come—now—when her dream 
was shattered, and the man she loved— 
for whom she had planned the journey 
to the Magical Island—knew her only as 
Jim’s girl. 

But as sense and feeling returned to 
her in a burning flood of pain they 
brought also a courage as of despair— 
a courage and a determination to cling 
with all her strength to what had been 
hers—when—such a little time ago. 

Was her love of no avail? It was at 
least a shelter and a refuge for him in 
his loneliness and grief. All jealousy of 
Phil had vanished now—there could be 
no barrier between them now he knew 
the truth. He was hers to shield and 
comfort—surely he would need her now 
more than ever before. 

Then she remembered what she had 
wished to do, and crossing to the writing- 
table she penned a short note to the doc- 
tor. “He has remembered; I think you 
had better come.” She signed it and 
fastened the envelope; her brain was 
working clearly now. She rang the bell 
and ordered the note to be taken at once, 
and asked for some soup and wine. 

Francis would need nourishment, and 
although he had not appeared ill, it would 
be better for the doctor to be at hand 
in case the agitation of the afternoon 
prevented him from sleeping, and some 
soothing draught might be advisable. It 
was wisest to send for him. And she 
did not know—indeed how could she— 
that the doctor was at the moment watch- 
ing by a dying bed many miles away, 
and that her summons was destined not 
to reach him before the next morning. 

When the tray was brought she took 
it up-stairs herself. Francis was lying 
on the sofa and did not look up as she 
entered. 

“T have brought you some soup,” she 
said; “I think you must need it.” 

He raised himself and thanked her 
courteously, and took the cup from her 
hands. Philippa felt encouraged, for she 
had been half afraid lest he should re- 
pulse her. She stood quietly beside him 
while he drank, and then moved to set 
the tray on a table. 

Having done so she returned, to find 
his eyes fixed on her, and he watched her 
while she fetched a chair and sat down 
by the couch. 

Then he said very gently and kindly, 
“My dear, why did you do it?” 

Philippa had answered this question 
when Isabella had asked it, and answer- 
ed it honestly—or so she had thought at 
the time, but she was wiser now. 

Looking at him bravely and without a 
tremor in her voice, for she was deter- 
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All the world’s best music 


is no farther from you 
than the Victrola 


The world’s best music, superbly ren- 
dered by the world’s greatest artists— 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Paderewski, 
Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, 
Victor Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie 
MacDonald, and Blanche Ring are a 
few of the famous artists intimately asso- 
ciated with the Victrola. 


Its exquisite renditions are a source 
of cheerfulness and inspiration alike in 
the homes of wealth and prominence, in 
the homes of discriminating music lov- 
ers, in the homes of thousands upon 
thousands who can hear the best music 


in no other way. 


Your home would be 
brighter under the charm 
of the Victrola’s beautiful 
music, and it will be a con- 
stant delight to every mem- 
ber of your family. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great vari- 

ety of styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor 
dealer in any city in the 

world will gladly dem- 

onstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Mon- 
treal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Vic- 
-* é re tor Records and Victor Needles— 
HIS MASTERS VOICE the combination. There isnootherway Victrola XVI, $200 
ne a on to get the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wm. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at a meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor " INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention fortwo hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 


as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 


and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Hundreds of copies of these four extra issues will be sold at not less than fifty 
cents each set. The lecture will be published in pamphlet form, and with a special 
binding will cost $1.00. But to all readers of this magazine who send $1.00 for a full 
year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, these four numbers will come abso- 
lutely free of cost. In other words, your subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD 
will begin’ with the July issue and continue until next June, and you will receive the 
present numbers from February to July without any cost. You may have the set of 
four numbers sent to one address and the yearly subscription to another. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD offers a rich literary treat to those who read it, 
and besides many original selections for platform use, it brings able discussions on 


the various topics treated from the lyceum platform. Ai the present time a series of 
articles are running on 


Shakespeare and Life-Problems 


By TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER 


In this series Mr. Spencer proposes to take up some of the great vital questions 
affecting human happiness and welfare, and analyze them in the clear, white light of 
Shakespeare's genius. Mr. Spencer will embody in these articles the result of many 
years of serious thought along these lines, and aim to make them both practical and 
inspirational. Among the subjects to be treated are : 

SHAKESPEARE AND ALCOHOL SHAKESPEARE AND MARRIAGE 

SHAKESPEARE AND DEMOCRACY SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORAL LAW 

SHAKESPEARE AND LAUGHTER SHAKESPEARE AND AMBITION 

SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION SHAKESPEARE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 

Many other phases of life will be discussed. This series of articles will easily be 
worth several times a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Order today. No free samples. 15c. a copy; $1.00 ayear. Address: 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor (Dept,B.N.) Indianapolis, Indiana 


mined. to hold herself well in hand, “Be- 
cause I loved you,” she said simply. 

“Poor child! Poor child!” 

He murmured the words almost inaud- 
ibly. Then after a moment’s silence he 
added, “I did not know—I did not know 
—I thought it was Phil. There was so 
much I could not understand—I thought 
it was all part of my weakness. Then, 
when we went to Bessmoor, the sight 
of it was so familiar, and so many 
thoughts troubled me—but I had no 
doubt; and then, in the afternoon when 
I was alone, I opened that drawer and 
found—so many pictures—of—Phil. I 
will show you. Will you fetch them?” 

She did as he bade her, and came back 
to his side with a sheaf of drawings. 

“Look,” he said, “I found all these. I 
suppose now that I did them in the years 
that have gone by. But they puzzled 
me, because I thought they must be my 
work, and there are so many—and yet 
—TI could not remember. Some are very 
like my little Phil. And the sight of 
them seemed to stir my brain, and I 
wondered more and more. I thought 
that you were Phil, and that they were 
of you—and yet Somehow there 
Was some one else I missed—a blank— 
so many blanks. I could not understand, 
until to-day. Dear mother! What did 
she feel I wonder, all those years? How 
dreadful for her! Did I know her?” 

“I do not know. You did not often 
speak.” 

“I wonder what made me go there to- 
day,” he continued thoughtfully. “I was 
sitting waiting for you, when suddenly 
something seemed to tell me to go into 
the churchyard—and just inside the gate 
I saw her grave—and then I knew. It 
was just as if a veil had been torn from 
my eyes—and still I could not under- 
stand. For mother was not old when I 
saw her last. I was afraid I was mad, 
until Isabella explained. And I thought 
and thought while 1 was waiting, and I 
knew you could not be Phil, for although 
you are exactly like my memory of her 
—in face—she would be much older. 
And there had been little things which 
puzzled me—which are clear now—about 
you, I mean. Phil could never have been 
content to stay indoors all day as you 
have—she was always a restless fairy 
thing—I never remember her still for 
long—and you are always working. Phil 
never did. Oh, I can find many little 
differences now. 

“I cannot think of her as dead—she 
was so bright—so happy. She is dead 
—and I have lived on all these years. I 
wonder that I did not know that she was 
dead. I ought to have known it, for I 
loved her so. And all our love lately 
has been only a dream—and we were so 
happy. Oh, why was I not told the 
truth? why did you not let me die? It 
would have been kinder than to let me 
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live to find out for myself—that she is 


gone—and I am all alone.” 


Philippa slipped down upon her knees | 
beside the couch, and cried passionately, | 
“Oh, no, you are not all alone—we have | 


been so happy—I have made you happy. 
Can we not be happy again? I love you 
so—have you no love for me?” 

She was sobbing now, with her face 
hidden in her hands. 

“J do not know,” he said. “It is Phil 
I love—I loved you when I thought that 
you were Phil. My dear, my dear, how 
can I disentangle the present from the 
past?” 

“Then do not try,” she pleaded, raising 
her tear-stained face. “Oh, Francis, let 
us be happy again; let me make you 
happy. Think of me as Phil if you will 
—but let us dream again the dream we 
found so sweet. I love you so, and I will 
comfort you. Think of all we had plan- 
ned. Shall we not grasp our dream and 
make it real? If I may be your wife— 
as you asked me—we will go together to 
the place where it is always sunshine 
and you will find that life can hold 
brightness. I will make it bright for 
you. You remember it was all arranged, 
we were to go to the Magical Island— 
that was what you called it. Do not 
send me away from you.” 

He looked at her pityingly. “My dear,” 
he said gently, “it was only a dream—a 
dream and a delusion. It is not possible 
—you are only a child, while I am old. 
You are Jim’s girl, and Jim was my boy- 
hood’s friend. Your life is all before 
you, while mine is near the ending—and 
—it is Phil I love.” 

“T am no child.” She was pleading 
desperately now for what was slipping 
from her grasp. “I am no child, but a 
woman, and I love you—I ask of you 
nothing more than the right to be with 
you and care for you. You say you are 
all alone—then let me comfort you.” 

He shook his head. “Phil is dead— 
my life is over—I did not know—and she 
will forgive me my mistake—she must 
know I love no one but her. She was so 
true—I could not but be true to her— 
and perhaps I may go to her soon—she 
will be waiting—and I have lost twenty 
years of Paradise.” 

A fierce temptation assailed Philippa, 
the fiercest she had ever known or was 
ever likely to know—to tell him. To tell 
him the one thing of which as yet he 
was ignorant—that Phil had not been 
true, that she had not loved him, that 
she had been the wife of another man at 
the time of her death. Surely if he knew 
this he would turn to her, whom he had 
loved—if only in a dream—for a little 
while. 

The words were almost past her lips 
when she stifled them, for the next in- 


stant she knew she could never speak | 
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NEW BOOKS OF NOTE 
The Rose of Roses 


By MRS. HENRY BACKUS 
Author of ‘‘The Career of Dr. Weaver.”’ 


A romance which begins in a famous cellar in Bremen, on the ceiling of which is 
a marvelous painted rose—the symbol of silence—under whose spell the Man and the 
Girl enter upon an unusual bargain. A story that adheres to convention under the 
Illustrated, net $1.25; carriage paid $1.40. 





most unconventional circumstances. 


Miss Madelyn Mack, Detective 
By HUGH C. WEIR 


An out-of-the-ordinary de- 
tective volume in which a 
unique woman detective un- 
ravels in surprising fashion the 
mysteries of ‘‘The Purple 
Thumb,”’ ‘*The Man with Nine 
Lives,’’ ‘‘The Missing Bride- 
groom,’’ ‘‘Cinderella’s Slip- 
per,’’ and ‘‘The Bullet from 
Nowhere.’’ Net $1.25; car- 
riage paid $1.40 


The Fiddling Girl 


By DAISY RHODES CAMPBELL 
Mr. Louis Valentine writes the author: ‘‘ I am carried away with your book. I 
can’t lay itdown. You call it only a girls’ book. 
couldn’t see for tears. There’s so much to it Outside the story. It’s a fine book ! 





I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed one so much!’”’ J/lustrated, $1.50. 
——" THE PAGE COMPANY = **5cxcn** 





of all that he held dear—only one thing 
was left to him, and that was his love 
for Phil, his faith in her. Could she, 
who loved him so, destroy the one thing 
he still possessed simply in the hope to 
gain what she herself longed for? Could 
she deal him another blow, and that the 
hardest, bitterest of all—undermine what 
had been the very keystone of his life, 
the one really flawless element in the 
whole sad story? Her love—the strength 
of which she boasted—had been sullied 


| by jealousy, dimmed by reservations, a 


paltry thing beside his; and yet, be that 
as it might, she knew it was all she had 
to give. She had given him her whole 
heart, irrevocably. Let her prove it by 
her silence now. 

He must live out his days, sad as they 
must be, without the added burden of 
disillusionment; and for the rest, it was 
in higher Hands than hers. She re- 
sumed her seat presently very quietly 
and sat watching him. 

He lay very still, evidently thinking 


them. Out of the wreckage of his life— | deeply; he was, outwardly at least, per- 
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Plantation Stories of Old Louisiana 
By ANDREWS WILKINSON 


Mr. Charles Livingston 
Bull, who has done the splen- 
did illustrations for this book, 
writes us: ‘‘I want this to be 
the very finest book I’ve had 
the pleasure of doing and the 
stories certainly give me a fine 
opportunity for good work. 
I’m crazy about them; fully up 
to Uncle Remus.’’ Net $2.06; 
carriage paid $2.20. 


It’s for everybody. In places I 






SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 


some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 


liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





fectly calm and composed, but all the 
vitality, all the animation which had been 
so marked in his expression a few short 
hours before, had gone from his face, 
leaving it set and stern. The years which 
had passed unheeded in their going took 
toll of him now, and set their seal upon 
his features, altering them strangely. 

The slow minutes passed, taking with 
them all the tattered remnants of her 
hope; and little by little it seemed to 
her in her pain that unseen hands were 
pushing her further and further from 
him, building a barrier between them—a 
tangible thing which she had only to 
stretch out her hands to feel, setting her 
outside his ken. 
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Appropnate Gifts for Commencements, 
June Brides and Voyageurs 


HE section devoted to fine leather ware is well equipped with many 
novelties from the best makers of Europe and America, and will 
appeal to the purchaser who desires something unique and beautiful. 
Quite the newest development is the dainty little vanity box, equipped with gilt-finished 


toilet articles and space for handkerchief, gloves, purse, etc.; principally in the lighter-colored 
leathers, and priced from $10 to $100. 


Traveling bags, equipped with light-weight, fine celluloid fittings, with plenty of room for 
personal belongings, suitable for week-end or short trips, $16.50. Genuine ivory set, $150. 


Small fitted suit cases, silk lined, are quite popular for practical people, and may be had 
from $17.50 to $50. 


Jewel cases in compact form are indispensable to the traveler, and convenient for use on 
the dresser, from $5 to $20. 


Black and floral handbags are correct for use with the white summer dresses, carrying out 
the black and white effect. Our collection is extensive, from $2 to $40; and can be embellished 
with a hand-wrought monogram, at a moderate cost. 


Many new novelties in leather handbags, envelope, pouches and shopping shapes, from 
$3.50 to $25. 


A special section devoted to men’s leather goods, consisting of English kit bags, coat cases, 
extension valises, Oxford bags, suit cases in various styles, wallets, leather cases, bill folds, 
dressing cases, collar bags, etc. 


A New Fashion for Wedding 
Invitations and Announcement Cards 


Hot -Weather Comforts 
for the Bath 


has center part of paper slightly indented, giving 
a plate-mark or panel effect much in vogue at 
present, and is a welcome change from the plainer 
forms. Reception and At Home Cards are paneled 
in the same way. Your plate may be preserved 
by having it made into a card tray. 


Many attractive and original designs in : 


GUEST CARDS AND FAVORS 


DINNER DECORATIONS witH APPROPRIATE DESIGNS 


Stationery Section 


Queen Mary Bath Powder softens the water 
and gives a refreshing perfume—in Eau de 
Cologne, Verveine and Violet odors, 50c and $1. 


Bath Sponges, 50c to $5. 
Bath Brushes, 50c to $2. 
Bath Sprays, 50c to $1.50. 


Queen Mary Cologne, one of the after-bath 
indispensables, 40c to $1.50. 


Witch Hazel, 20c, 30c and 40c. 


Toilet Goods Section 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 
Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Girl Graduate’s Fan 


N the Jewelry Store is assembled a collection of dainty fans that will 
delight any girl and will please the most exacting tastes. Fans of 
pearl and bone sticks, mounted with lace and gauze, fans composed 
entirely of lace, others lace medallions and borders, some all spangled. 
Very pretty ones priced as low as 50 cents, other exquisite combinations 
up to $25. 


Illustrations show styles and prices from $1.50 to $14.50. 


J-935. Fan, white lace, carved bone sticks $2.00 


J-936. Fan, bone sticks, painted gauze, 
with seven rows of rhinestones 
on gauze 14.50 


3-937. Fan, white feathers, pearl sticks.... 12.00 


3-938. Fan, sandalwood, painted decora- 
tions, gauze top, gilt spangled 


J-939. Fan, black and white, lace top, row 
of rhinestones around edge of top.. 


J-940. Fan, sandalwood, gauze top, with 
gilt spangles 


3-941, 
J-942. Fan, white all-over lace, gilt span- 
gled, pearl sticks 


J-943. Fan, white feathers, carved bone 


3-944. Fan, white lace, and painted effect, 


carved bone sticks....... 


The Bead Necklace 


much in vogue, has become a real 
necessity for the adornment of My 
Lady’s gown. Color schemes are so 
wonderfully arranged that they will 
harmonize with the latest colorings 
in this season’s dainty frocks. 

Prices, 50c to $8; extra lengths, 
$1 to $16. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Bear CREX 
In Mind 


CREX wire-grass rugs, car- 
pets and runners are in such great 
demand—they are imitated. 


Even Asiatic countries are try- 
ing to introduce poor imitations 
of questionable sanitation. 


All grass floor coverings not 
bearing the word CREX on 
label or in side binding are imi- 
tations. 


The name CREX, like the 
word “‘Sterling,”’ means standard 
of quality. 


No imitation can be compared 
with the onginal, genuine CREX, 
no matter what it may be called 
—no matter if claimed to be “‘just 
as good.” 


There is an appropriate 
CREX covering for every floor 
— indoors and out—and in color 
effects to match every setting. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
his catalog and Crex line for 
1914—especially the new her- 
ringbone weave for porches. 


Prices range from 50 cents to $12.00 
according to size. 


Write for our new catalog in natural 
colors. It will interest you, 


CREX CARPET CO. 


Dept. V2 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


The man she loved was going from 
her, leaving in his place a stranger she 
had never known. Francis had been so 
near to her in their love, had never 
glanced at her except with tenderness 
and welcome; for her his voice had ever 
taken a deeply tender tone. Who was 
this stern, aged man who looked at her 
with veiled eyes, and spoke in a voice she 
did not know, and which bore little re- 
semblance to the one which had thrilled 
her to passionate devotion? 

Never again would she know the rap- 
ture of his kiss, the exquisite security of 
his enfolding arm. The To-come was 
before her—bleak, gray and bereft; the 
roseate hues of love’s delight lay all in 
the Gone-by. Her love was of no avail. 
It had fluttered back to her, a wounded, 
helpless thing. 

The striking of the clock roused her 
at last. It was the hour at which she 
usually bade him good-night, and she rose 
from her chair. Following her habit 
she crossed the room and rang the bell. 
When she turned again Francis too had 
risen, and he took a few steps towards 
her. 

“My dear,” he said gently, “if I have 
been selfish in my great sorrow, will you 
forgive me? Believe me I am not un- 
grateful for your care and devotion, but 
it seems to me it would have been a more 
real kindness to tell me the truth. Per- 
haps I am wrong—I cannot think clearly 
to-night—I am very tired, and every- 
thing is very dark—perhaps to-morrow 
will bring light.” 

He held her hand for a moment and 
then released it. His eyes wandered to 
the picture which stood on the easel in 
its accustomed place. He moved towards 
it and stood looking down at it in silence. 

And so she left him. 

It was old Goodie who found him next 
morning. She entered his room with his 
cup of tea, prepared just as he liked it, 
“with two lumps of sugar and a dash of 
cream”—and then she saw— 

He was lying cold and still, his hands 
folded on his breast, in the peace which 
passeth understanding. The morrow had 
brought light. 


“The sorrow ends, for life and death have 
ceased. 

How should lamps flicker when the oil 
is spent? 

The old sad count is clear, the new is 
clean. 

Thus hath a man content.” 
THE END 


Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 14, Advertising Section) 

A simple guide for those who run mo- 
tors. Put in clear, easy form without 
technicalities. 


“Cucneille. 
Is a Proof, Not a Cloth 


It is the only guaranteed 
waterproof in the textile 
world. It makes every fibre 
of the yarn of which the 
cloth is woven 


Permanently Rain Repellent 


No Other Proof Will DoThis 
The 


is successfully applied to 
Woolens, Worsteds, Silks, 


Linens, Cotton and combi- 
nations thereof, also Felt, 
Fur and Straw Hats, Leather 
Shoes,Cloth Shoes, Leggins, 
Umbrellas, Lap Robes, 
Horse Blankets, Automo- 
bile Tops, etc. 


It is recognized as the stand- 
ard waterproof. 


No Rubber is Used in the 


“Cravenette” Proof 


Therefore, cloths treated by 
it, while rainproof, are por- 
ous to air. Garments made from 
such cloths will not overheat 
or cause perspiration, there- 
by rendering the wearer 
liable to take cold. 


“$8 This Circular 
Registered Trade 
Mark is stamped on 
the inside and a Silk 
“‘Cravenette"’ Label 
is sewed at the collar 
or elsewhere. 


None Genuine Without Them 


For sale by the leading dealers in Men’s 
Women’s and Children’s Clothing. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CoO. 
Bradford, England 


CRAVENETTE Co. 
Hoboken, N. J., U. S. A. 


CRAVENETTE CoO., Ltd. 
Bradford, England 


A postal to B. Priestley & Co., 354 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y., will bring interesting booklet. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 





Home Vegetable .Garden, The. Ad 


Adolph Kruhm. Orange Judd Company. 

A handy book for the man with the 
small patch. Full of practical suggestions 
as to the ways of making the most out 
of a little space. 


In the College Days. By Lindsay Bar- 
bee. T. S. Denison & Co. $1.00, net. 

This group of delightful monologues 
gives a wonderfully clear portrayal of 
college life, on the campus, within the 
college walls, at work and the absolute 
abandon of relaxation hours. Each 
monologue is typical of college spirit 
and “the glamour of the happy days” 
which lingers in the hearts of all college 
students. 


Letters from a Living Dead Man. By 
Elsa Barker. Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25, 
net. 

Yielding to an impulse impelled by a 
spiritualistic force, Mrs, Barker tells 
how she became the automatic amanuen- 
sis of a lawyer and student of philosophy, 
the facts of whose death she had later to 
learn. In the introduction Mrs. Barker 
gives the details relating to her com- 
munications with her former friend, 
quoting statements concerning these per- 
sonal messages from the invisible world. 
The letters are uncanny and seem to illus- 
trate the idea of ministering spirits and 
the veil which separates the living from 
the deceased. 


Man of To-morrow, The. By Floyd B. 
Wilson. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Mr. Wilson gives the impression that 
he is a discoverer of some truths that 
most of us knew long ago. He found 
that death was a birth and that God was 
ever expressing Himself through life. 
Having got through with the elementary 
matters he went after man to see what 
he was for in the universe. There is a 
lot of this sort of writing nowadays. Mr. 
Wilson takes it very seriously. There 
must be many readers, too. And no doubt 
some of them get a new and better vis- 
ion of spiritual values than they had 
before. 

Manual of Historic Ornament, A. By 
Richard Glazier. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.25, postpaid. 


Modern Dancing. By Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. Harper & Bros. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

A book of instruction in the new 
dances, fully illustrated, many of the 
pictures made from moving picture films. 


Novel Ways of Entertaining. By Flor- 
ence Hull Winterburn. Harper & Bros. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A small book of fresh ideas for the 
harassed hostess, including lunches, 
card-parties, out-door entertainments and 
children’s affairs. 

One Hundred Cold Desserts. By Linda 
Hull Larned. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“The ANGELUS is the most artistic and delight- 


ful Player I have ever heard or used” 
—Lydia Lopoukowa. 


O severer test of the wonderful possibilities of the 

Angelus Player-Piano can be imagined than its 
use in connection with interpretations of classic dances. 
The thousand instantaneous variations of tempo and 
rhythm which must be met; the necessity for following 
every mood and movement of the Danseuse, requires 
a degree of responsiveness only possible with the Ange- 
lus. It is best expressed in the words of the artist herself: 


“You wish my opinion of the Angelus. I gladly give it 
inasmuch as | use it for my work in rehearsing my 

The control of the tempo, the shading, what I call 
‘nuances’ is almost beyond belief. 

The different parts that you call the Phrasing Lever, the 
Melodant and the Diaphragm Pneumatics, all help to make 
the Angelus the most artistic and delightful. player-piano 
I have ever heard or used. 

Yours very truly, 
Lydia Lopoukowa.”’ 


Three of the world’s most famous exponents of the 
classic dance, Lopoukowa, Kyasht and Pavlowa unite 
in proclaiming the superiority of the Angelus. 

Its marvelous response to every nuance—by means 
of the Phrasing Lever; its exquisite delicacy of touch, 
through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, and its unrivalled 
control of melodic accentuation through the Melodant 
(all exclusive Angelus features) proclaim it the premier 
player of the world 


A love of music is all you need to play the Angelus 


Finger skill is not necessary—The Angelus will supply you with technical ability. 
By means of its simple expression devices you can play any music and play it well. 
You have not realized one of life’s sweetest joys until you have had this pleasure. 

Keck Arnon, Anri ae — An wi ma ay be 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. In Can: ‘The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 


Folding-Handle Parasol 


The Parasol of Convenience 
The Parasol of Beauty 

The Parasol of Durability 
The Parasol for the Traveler 


In all staple colors and packed in fancy box. 
Makes a handsome gift. 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Also makers of ‘““The Dress Suitcase’? Umbrella. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Moathly. 
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AAA 


Of course you have 
had disappointment, 
dissatisfaction and 
were heartsick over 
that last dress of 


yours, time and en- 
ergy spent on it all 


wasted, and just be- 
cause you did not use 


“Read’s Fabries” 


which give style— 
beauty, colors and 
wearability. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘Aurora ~ \ 
Ruche Support » 
DAINTY, silk- §) 


covered, thread- 
like wire, that supports 
gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. 
It keeps the shape you 
give it. Made in black 
and white; all heights. 
25ca yard. Enough for 
one ruche, 10c. At your 
dealer or sold direct 
where dealer can’t 
supply. 
Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
Sth Avenue & 21st St. 

New York 


\ 


A small took of easy recipes for dain- 
ties of many kinds. 

Other People’s Money and How the 
Bankers Use It. By Louis D. Brandeis. 
F. A. Stokes Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A book that will show how money is 
managed by the bankers. It is an ex- 
plicit statement as to where your money 
and mine goes, when we put it with 
savings banks and insurance companies, 
and so forth, and what becomes of it, 
how it-grows, etc., while in their hands. 

Post Impressions. By Simeon Strun- 
sky. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Now a little book of genial satires 
upon current conditions is given to us. 
Its title is Post Impressions, and Simeon 
Strunsky is the author. 
aimed with a precision that is all the 
more delightful in that the barbs are 
not in the least envenomed. People in 
general, and more especially New York- 
ers, are approached from the various an- 
gles of their interests and activities; and 
whatever his stand, the excellent marks- 
manship of Mr. Strunsky remains ap- 
parent. He strips us in the kindliest 
manner of our harmless little pretenses 


The shafts are | 


and self-deceptions; and in the process | 


he not only avoids hurting us, but also 
manages to furnish us with some very 
genuine amusement. His humor is of 
the kind that is increasingly rare; it 
elicits the spontaneous laugh, and behind 
it one cannot hear the labored creaking 
of the machinery involved in its pro- 
duction. One sketch, headed “Education- 
al,” is a collection of highly ingenious 
definitions and questions. Another, “Sum- 
mer Reading,” is a delightfully droll de- 
scription of family preparation for the 
summer holiday. Two sketches on “Har- 
old’s Soul” are humorous excursions into 
the field of child study. And there are 
thirty-one sketches more, some of greater 
interest than others, but nearly all worth 
reading. Mr. Strunsky’s book will no 
doubt meet with success at the hands of 
those who joy in the union of laughter 
and truth. 

Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two. By Mrs. 
C. W. Earle and Miss Ethel Case. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 


Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, The. 
By Dr. G. Griffin Lewis. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

A new, revised edition of a book just 
published in 1911. It is a very complete 
study of the oriental rug, prepared for 
the lay-reader, and is provided with a 
large and valuable collection of very 
fine plates, half-tone and color, by way 
of illustration. 


Problem of Human Life, The. 
dolf Eucken. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

A new and revised edition, containing 
a new chapter on “The American Spirit,” 
the result of Professor Eucken’s visit to 


By Ru- 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 


| 
| 





Label Your Books 


If you are interested in book labels, 
send two cents in postage for our cata- 
logue, showing sixteen bookish designs. 


Also shown in leading sta- 
tionery and book depart- 
ments throughout the 
country, 


Book and stationery de- 
partments wanted to handle 
our proposition. 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


this country. It also contains appendices 
that give an important addition. 

Psychology of Management, The. By 
L. M. Gilbreth. Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 

A study of the problem of waste treat- 
ed psychologically, covering ‘“Individual- 
ity,” “Functionalization,’ “Measure- 
ment,” “Analysis and Synthesis,” 
“Standardization,” “Records and Pro- 
grams.” 
and 
Wil- 
$1.35, post- 


Psycho-Therapy: Its Doctrine 
Practice. By Elizabeth Severn. 
liam Rider & Son, London. 
paid. 

Regulation. By W. G. Barnard. Reg- 
ulation Publishing Company. 

Mr. Barnard believes that he has found 
a remedy for the politico-economic con- 
ditions or problems of the time. He 
thinks it scientific, adequate, complete, 
and will be acceptable to the people. Class 
legislation will not do. To discover the 
remedy one must start as an optimist. 
The remedies hitherto tried are tariff 





WHITING PAPERS 


Are made im a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their reeegnized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH ST, PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Chicago : Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





CASH’S 
WASH TRIMMINGS 
The ideal trimming 
for chil- 
dren’s 
summer 
dresses. 
Colors 
are guar- 
anteed 
FAST. 
A large 
variety of 
styles and 
colors 
can be seen at the 
John Wanamaker’s 
stores. 
Write to 


J.& J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 


622 Chestnut Street 


For their catalogue of 
trimmings, frillings, 
woven names, etc. 


reform, money reform, anti-trust legis- 
lation, special taxes, single tax, social- 
ism. All have failed. Mr. Barnard pro- 
poses Regulation by the establishing of 
a multiple commodity unit. The volume 
of the currency would be regulated and 
therefore constant in value. This scheme 
is worked out in detail and like other 
cure-alls has the qualities of a bone of 
contention for economic schools that 
think it worth while. 

Religion and Art. 
la Seta. 
postpaid. 

Right Living. By Homer H. Cooper. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


By Alessandro Del- 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.25, 


Ladies who prefer to 


use a nice 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


| many more. 


| H. Thomas. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A compilation of brief statements by 
men well known in public life, advising 
young men and women how to live. There 
are contributions by Ambassador Page, 
W. B. Maxwell, Gifford Pinchot and 
It is a book of rare in- 
spiration and will be of immense help to 
young students and boys starting out on 


| Careers. 


Rock Gardening for Amateurs. 
Cassell & Co. 


By H. 
$2.00, post- 
paid. 

Remance of El Camino Real. 
rett T. Richards. B. Herder. 
postpaid. 

Russian Novel, The. 
E. M. De Vogue. 


By Jar- 
$1.35, 


By Le Vicante 
George H. Doran 


| Company. $2.50, postpaid. 


Shakespeare Personally. By David 
Masson. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Sirenica. By W. Compton Leith. John 
Lane Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Socialism and Motherhood. By John 
Spargo. B. W. Huebsch. 60 cents, post- 
paid. 

Social Emergency. By W. T. Foster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 

Social Justice Without Socialism. By 
John Bates Clark. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Ten Sex Talks to Girls. By I. D. Stein- 
hardt. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This is a much needed volume. It tells 
girls plainly the things they should know 
in order to avoid pitfalls. It is sane, 
practical and simple, the sort of thing a 
teacher or a mother can well use. 

United States Federal Internal Tax 
History, The. By Harry Edwin Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This remarkably complete study, on a 
subject demanding laborious research and 
collecting of details, is the prize winner 
in an annual competition provided by 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chi- 
cago. It is designed to stimulate the 
study of economic and commercial sub- 
jects in American youth and the judges 
of award are university specialists of 
note. 

The book opens with financial condi- 
tions prior to 1857 and takes a general 
view of monetary conditions between 
1857 and 1861. It then proceeds with the 
historical development of direct, income, 
inheritance and all varieties of internal 
taxes—their genesis, working and effects. 
It is a mine of facts, the vast proportion 
of which is a terra incognita to the edu- 
cated to say nothing of the uneducated. 
While this is a book for the specialist, it 
is nevertheless alive with matters of com- 
mon interest. Some portions have the 
allurement of stories of fraud and crime. 
The book will take its place as a master- 
ful authority. 


A Trip de Luxeto the most wonderful, in- 
teresting and beautiful lands on earth. 
Europe, Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, 
China, Japan, Philippines, Hawaii, etc. 
Independent Trips, First Class 
Throughout. Stert any time, any place, 
either direction. Tickets good two years. 


Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 
Write for *‘Around the World $620.65"’ Booklet 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5Broadway, N.Y. 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago - Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert San Francisco - Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 


NORTH 
GERMAN 


For MenWhoCare 


for comfort and service only one 
garter will answer their every 
requirement, and that’s 


The excellent webbing used in 
the Brighton Garter assures ser- 
vice; the rustless metal parts, 
comfort; and the fine pad and 
workmanship, beauty. 


Insist on getting ‘The BRIGHTON.”’ 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











ADVERTISING SECTION 





JUNE WEDDINGS 


N addition to Diamonds and Precious, Stones, Semi-Precious Stones, Watches, Clocks, 
Gold Jewelry, Electro Plate and Cutlery, there are many exclusive artistic pieces of 


Imported and Domestic Silverware 


In the Wanamaker Jewelry Store 
That offer a wide range for gift selections 
The “ Versailles” in Empire design is one of our newest arrivals. Complete 


harmony adds a touch of distinctiveness, and the table dishes, spoons, forks, and 
serving pieces are true interpretations of the style of this period. 



























Chests of Sterling Silver %, 
Knives, Forks and Spoons 





Alexander Hamilton Pattern 


bt pinnes (pated) «5 Se a es $95 


PERIOD—PLAIN COLONIAL 
Mahogany chest, silk or velvet lined ; color as desired. 


i 


Contents : 
1 dozen Teaspoons 1 dozen Dessert Knives 
1 dozen Dessertspoons 1 dozen Dessert Forks 


¥% dozen Tablespoons 





Chippendale Pattern 
84 pieces(polished). ....-..... $158 


Mahogany chest, silk or velvet lined ; color as desired. 


‘ Contents : 
1 dozen Teaspoons 1 dozen Dinner Forks 
1 dozen Dessertspoons 1 dozen Dinner Knives 
1 dozen Tablespoons 1 dozen Dessert Knives 


1 dozen Dessert Forks 


; 


John Hancock Pattern 


30 pieces (gray finish) ......... $58 
PERIOD—DECORATED COLONIAL 











Contents : 
1 dozen Teaspoons ¥% dozen Dessert Forks 
% dozen Tablespoons % dozen Dessert Knives 





Chests made to order, oak or mahogany, 
to fit any combination of silver desired. 







Owing to fluctuations in the cost of silver bullion, 


prices are subject to change without notice. CHIPPENDALE 











John Wanamaker JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 


CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Christmas Letter 


Emerson Piano Company, Philadelphia, Dec. 25, 1913. 


Gentlemen :—I am writing these few lines on my own 
account and for no other purpose but to tell you something 
about one of your pianos, viz.: As I have been repairing and 
tuning pianos for the past fifteen years I have come across 
some very old pianos, and I was given one of your pianos 
about five weeks ago to restring and put in playing condition. 
When I looked at the instrument it was nothing but a mass 
of rust and mould, and it was hard to say what was the matter 
with it, so I had it moved to my shop. I took the action out 
and found that all the felts, springs and so forth were very 
nearly as good as new. All of the bushings were fine, and | 
only had to put in new center pins and hammer springs. ‘The 
hammers were fine after they were filed up and the action 1s 
as good as new. The wrest plank pins were in fine condition, 
—only had to take the rust off. The wrest plank has not a 
split in it, and the sounding board only had one seam open. 

I wished to write this as this piano has a date on it of 1880, 
and the number is 32182; and as it is now finished it has a 
tone equal to the best made to-day. 

This is a voluntary recommendation, as | am so pleased 
with the result that I could not resist to write and let you 
know about it, as it came up beyond expectations. I hope | 
get some more Emersons, and I can certainly say a good word 
forthem. | beg to remain, 


(Signed) W. H. CROSSLEY, 
632 N. 56th Street. 


Thirty-four years hence the pianos built by the Emerson Piano Company 
in 1914 will give an equally good account of themselves. 


Emerson Piano Company 


Established 1849 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Phe Book News Monthiy 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


By Arnold Bennett THE PRICE OF LOVE 


A story of mystery, youth and love. In the first pages the reader is brought face to face with an extraordinary situ- 
ation. The interest which the six characters find in all the detals of life is intense—Bennett’s own contagious interest. 
Youthful love, youthful intolerance, youthful oblivion of all but self and the moment, are embodied in the heroine. So 


feminine is she in her strength and her ignorance, in her insight into her husband’s weaknesses and in her love which 
must spend itself to be the object, worthy or not. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.35 net. Special Edition, printed on thin paper, with Fifteen Illustrations, many 0f them in Color. $2.00 net. 


SEE 
By William Dean Howells we STEORDGH AON 


This new book is not only for Mr. Howells’ regular readers, but a book for everybody—a book full of sprightly fan- 
tasy and wise fun. It is a merry telling of merry doings in which the present and very-much-alive Mr. Howells spends a 
week with the gay ghost of Mr. Shakespeare. The latter tells Howells what he did with New Place when he bought it and 
finally settled down in Stratford, what became of it after he died. Bacon joins Shakespeare and Howells and they have a 
joyful time together. Crown 8vo. $1.00 net. 


By Rupert Hughes WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY ? 


A brilliant story of New York’s mad dance after pleasure and wealth. Through hotels and cabarets, ballrooms and 
country houses, by motor and on yachts, on the backs of blooded horses; eating, drinking, making love, beautiful young girls, 
women who still try to be young, and the men of their gay set, follow each other in feverish haste, with no brake to hold 
them back except the fear of ‘‘ what will people say?’’ But the piper waits to be paid. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


By Irving Bacheller THE MARRYERS 


“It’s a ticklesome kind of a book,’’ says one man who has read the story. ‘‘A journey of about a thousand laughs 
will land one at the climax of the story a wiser and better American. Laugh by laugh he gathers wisdom in its pages.’’ 
Like ‘‘Keeping Up With Lizzie,’’ it provokes the laughter of conviction. ‘‘The Marryers’’ is Socrates Potter at his best. 
This time he goes after the Europe-mad and the title-crazy. He points the way tothe only asylum for the sane in a time of 
general insanity—in a time when people are wasting their property and honor in wild commercial dissipations. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


By Joseph Auerbach ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES 


This is a collection of essays by the well-known New York lawyer, treating many subjects, widely diverse in charac- 
ter, but some of them bearing closely upon our own political life and prospects. The author sets forth in his essay upon 
‘Literature and the Practical World’’ his belief that the literary spirit and the business life should enter into clear acquaint- 
ance and actual contact, to the benefit of both. The titles of some of the other chapters are: 
‘*English Style,’’ ‘‘One Phase of Journalism,” ‘ 
the Trusts,’’ ‘‘Matthew Arnold,’’ etc. 


‘The Future in America,’’ 
‘A Club,’”’ ‘‘Protest of the Democratic Party,’’ ‘‘President Roosevelt and 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2 Vols. $3.00 net. 


By Florence Hull Winterburn NOVEL WAYS of ENTERTAINING 


This little book is filled with suggestions of a practical and interesting nature which will aid the perplexed hostess to 
give her entertainments that touch of novelty which is sure to make them successful. Here are gathered together the latest 
ideas and fancies in the world of social amusements. Indoor entertaining includes afternoon teas, dinner-giving, both 
formal and informal, various games for jolly house-parties, and cards. Among the forms of outdoor entertaining which are 
temptingly described are the dining on the roof, the porch tea, picnicing in woods and on the beach. 


lémo. Cloth. 1.00 net. 


By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill HARPERS’ GASOLINE ENGINE BOOK 


This new addition to Harpers’ ‘‘Tell-Me-How’’ series will serve as a simple aud practical guide for all those who 
own, use, or operate gas and gasoline motors. While intended for boys, it will prove of equal value to older readers, as it 
is more exhaustive than any book on the subject hitherto published—with the exception of strictly technical works. 


Clear 
and simple diagrams and illustrations enhance the value of the book. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 








